





VEN if you’re just a beginner at 

photography, you needn’t always 
wait for perfect conditions to take pic- 
tures. Agfa Plenachrome Film’s fa- 
mous “extra margin of quality” will 
help you develop that “professional 
touch.” 


Plenachrome’s high speed, wide lati- 
tude, high color sensitivity and re- 
markably accurate response to light 
values will give your pictures the 
depth and roundness, the subtle tones 
that make a picture a photograph in- 
stead of just another snapshot. 


WHY BE AFRAID? 


And ... Agfa Plenachrome is a film 
you can always depend on outdoors 
under any weather or lighting condi- 
tions. It helps you get better pictures 
under favorable conditions, and sur- 
prisingly good pictures even when 
conditions are far from favorable. 


Use Agfa Plenachrome Film. We are 
so sure you will be delighted with the 
results, that Plenachrome is offered 
with the guarantee of “‘Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free!” Made by 
Agfa Ansco Corporation in Binghamton, 
New York, 
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—when Velour Black is the projection 
medium. Notable for speed, latitude, 
simplicity, Velour Black prints have rich 
blacks, sparkling highlights; are crisply 
brilliant without trace of haze or “smoke.” 
Defender prepared Developer 55-D—for best 


4 results with Velour Black. Trial tube 10c post- 
: paid. 
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é From a Leica Negative by Clarence A. Livingston. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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A Wonderful Combination 
for Photographic Success ! 


PLAUBEL ROLLOP 


with range finder automatically coupled to Plaubel Anti- 

comar f 2.8 lens, world famous for its beautiful results, Rapid 

Compur shutter speeds to 1/400th second, automatic film $ 00 
counter, producing 16 pictures 15 x 2!/4," on regular 120 

or B-2 film. 


MINI PHOTOSCOP 


Electric Exposure Meter 


the sensationally popular guide to cor- 

rect exposure in taking pictures under $1 475 

various conditions of light in still, cine : 
Complete with 


and color photography. Eveready 
Leather Case 


79B ALL PURPOSE TRIPOD 


Provided with built-in swivel top and five tubular brass tele- 
scopic sections, this popular tripod may be raised to a maxi- 
mum height of 62 inches, thus bringing camera and 

sights to eye level without stooping. $7.00 


A slip-in focal plane curtain shutter is on the way 


AS for the Plaubel Makina 
49° Besides its Compur shutter, with Time, Bulb, slow 
¥ speeds of | second, '/, 1/5 and 1/10 as well as 
1/25 to 1/200 second, the Makina will now have 


the added facility of the higher speeds up to 
1/1000th second PRICE $27.50 








PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 


meee weho STREET NEW -Y@ua, N. 
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Victor De Palma 
Roving Ace Photographer, 


Regular Contributor to LIFE, Pic, Picture, Literary 
Digest, Ladies Home Journal and other Magazines 
—Founder of Free Lance Photo graphers Guild— 


Uses “oll ai 


Camera 
ub es Exclusively! 


struction for use in her 
own Rollei-Photography. 
E PALMA is one of the most promising young free-lance cameramen 
of our time. He is a graduate of N. Y. Institute of Photography,— 
has a positive genius for picking unusual angles. Scores of his pictures 
have been reproduced in LIFE and other magazines. 


For all of his work—indoors, outdoors, long range and close-ups, De 
Palma uses ove camera and one lens. "The Rollei gives me everything 
| want," says De Palma, "so why should | bother with any other instru- 
ment? It's the finest, fastest, most compact camera that makes a 
practical-size negative! It gives me a pre-view of every picture be- 


fore, while, and after | make it. There's mo guesswork when you're 
using a Rollei.” 


You get 12 exposures in the popular 2!/," x 2!/," size (6 x 6 cm.) on a 
roll of standard, inexpensive 120 film. 


" -y Ask Your Dealer to Show 
n Legion Parade Victor De Palma You These Two Rolleicords 


bminated "'Picture-of-The-Year"' Model la is equipped with a Zeiss Triotar £/4.5 
‘by Camera; Featured by LIFE lens in one-lever Compur Shutter with speeds up 
.. ‘ to 1/300 sec., and an f/3.1 focusing lens. A 
picture tells a tragic story without even a ea Sar a ; 

tion. Brilliantly conceived by De Palma; bril- eS sport type wire tinger Is provided for eye-level 
ily executed with his Rolleiflex. Note extra- ’ —_ focusing. Has most of the essential features of 


m oat peeth Pg It mms aera - a the distinguished Rollei series. Surprisingly low 
ated for e-Picture-of-The-Year’ by The . 

Mamera, chosen to be re-printed in “Miniature priced at only 

Memera Work,"' published by Morgan & Lester. 


oT 


| 


Model Il is equipped with a Zeiss Triotar 
£/3.5 lens and an f/3.1 focusing lens. Shut- 
ter speeds and diaphragm openings are 

plainly visible from above and may be ad- 
See The New : 7 fated without moving the camera trom pic- 


AUTOMATIC ture-taking position. The hood has a fold- 


ing magnifier for eye-level focusing. A fine 


ROURIEX. ee 


Many useful accessories are available, includ- 
The finest, fastest-operating, most versatile Rollei ing special adapters making it possible to use 
camera ever offered. A turn of the crank resets the plates or cut film and regular 35 mm. cine 
shutter and transports film to next exposure, where film with either the Rolleicord or Rolleiflex. 
it automatically stops. Blanks and double-exposures Adaptable for use with most popular photo 
are eliminated. Shutter speeds tn Pay ot x ee! flash synchronizers. 
and diaphragm openings are visible from above an 
may “4 obeed without moving camera from If your dealer cannot supply you with full 
picture-taking position. Has a finder for eye-level information, write Dept. 
focusing. An ultra-fast £/2.8 finder lens renders a nee- 


dle-sharp image even under adverse light conditions. BURLEIGH BROOKS 


With Zeiss Tessar f/3.5 lens in delayed-action Com- Tettiliy tis 


: a , . 
ously bam — oo 127 WEST 42” STREET NEW YORK 












fice we gather that our readers 
liked the May issue. We are natur- 
ally very happy that the issue went 
across so well for we worked diligently 
to build up those features which we felt 
the average amateur photographer would 
find helpful. We would like to take this 
opportunity to thank our readers for the 
many letters that we were unable to 
answer or acknowledge. 


\ROM the letters pouring into the of- 


OUR amateurs recently wrote to us 

in the form of a petition. It was 
their idea that some short name be de- 
vised as a label for amateur photogra- 
phers. We, too, have always felt that 
the designation was rather long and 
could stand a good short nickname but 
whereas we have never been able to find 
a satisfactory one the petitioners pro- 
posed the word “slop.” 

According to Mr. Eckert, the writer of 
the letter, members of the Beaumont High 
School Camera Club in St. Louis have 
started calling each other by that name 
and the usage has spread into the out- 
side world. He goes on to explain the 
word “slop” has been shortened from 
“sloppy.” The reason for the name is 
that most amateurs are very untidy about 
the darkroom for they spill developer 
and hypo on the floor and make a nice 
mess. 

The presentation of their case is very 
logical but we cannot warm up to the 
idea of selecting such an inelegant name 
as “slop” for an amateur photographer 
and more than that we feel most unhappy 
to think that any amateur photographer 
could be messy with his work. One of 
the first principles of good development 
and printing is neatness and accuracy. 
So we are afraid that we can’t endorse 
the idea and will have to leave it open 
for the suggestion of a better name. 


N THE April issue we ran a story 

under the title of No Bloodshed In- 
tended. As you recall, it was the lament 
of a professional photographer about 
the manner in which amateurs an- 
noyed him. Naturally it was not our 
intention to invoke any idea of trying 
to draw too fine a line of distinction be- 
tween amateur and professional pho- 
tographers but, rather, we thought you’d 
enjoy its humor. Both classes are en- 
thusiastic readers of Poputar Puxoro- 
GRAPHY and while the magazine is edited 
primarily for the benefit of the amateur 


by 


THE EOITOR 


there are many features which offer valu- 
able aid and interest to the professional. 
But what we are really getting at is that 
there seems to be a tendency abroad to- 
day to limit the activity of the amateur. 

For instance, a number of letters have 
come to our attention concerning a bill 
proposed in New Jersey. The Trenton 
Camera Club of Trenton, New Jersey, 
went to bat on the matter and put out a 
mimeographed form explaining some of 
the hidden features in this bill. Their 
letter explains that this bill was de- 
scribed as, “An Act to regulate and con- 
trol the practice of photography, and for 
this purpose to create a State Board of 
Photographic Examiners, defining its 
powers and duties; to provide for the 
licensing of persons to carry on the prac- 
tice of photography and providing pen- 
alties for violations.” 

It seems that the bill is quite a lengthy 
one but according to the information at 
hand there is hidden in the text, near the 
end, the following phrase; “(b) Any 
person who makes negatives or photo- 
graphs for experimental purposes for 
his own personal use or_pleasure, if such 
negatives or photographs are not sold or 
offered for sale in this State.” This 
means, in effect, that no one would be 
able to sell a single negative or print un- 
less he were a licensed photographer 
having passed the Board’s examination 
and paid a fee of $25. The penalties pro- 
vide for a fine of from $50 to $200 for the 
first offense, and for ten to thirty days in 
prison plus a fine of not more than $200 





“Fireman's Night Out," a clever table- 
top by J. E. Smith, Springfield, Ohio. 


for any subsequent offense. Conviction 
may be obtained by any police judge, 
Justice of the peace, or recorder. 

The Trenton Camera Club goes on to 
point out that in the back of the bill is g 
statement to the effect that “A similar 
bill was enacted in North Carolina and 
its constitutionality sustained by the 
court of said State. Like acts are in 
preparation in the neighboring States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and many other 
States of the Union.” 

We have been unable to get the most 
recent developments of this movement in 
New Jersey and some of the other states 
concerned. However we want to go on 
record as being opposed to any such legis- 
lation. There is no question particularly 
that such laws are constitutional and 
there is also little argument against the 
fact that business men, such as profes- 
sional photographers, need certain types 
of protection but we do not believe that 
the amateur photographer is now or 
likely ever to be a serious threat to the 
business of any competent, established 
commercial photographer. 

It seems to us that the amateur should 
be able to sell his pictures if they are 
of sufficient interest to attract a purchaser. 
Many times indeed the amateur is able 
to get outstanding pictures and sell them. 
It is frequently a case of good fortune 
because he happened to be on the spot 
when something of news value happened 
or because he found nature in a beauti- 
ful mood and was able to make an inter- 
esting picture of the scene. By taking 
and selling these pictures he is not com- 
peting with the professional photographer 
because the professional was not there 
to take the picture. 

We can see no earthly reason why the 
public should be deprived of interesting 
photographs because some politicians de- 
cide to try to pass such legislature. We 
should like to go further and suggest that 
every amateur protest any such legisla- 
tion contemplated or passed in his state. 
The privilege for all people to use a cam- 
era freely—within the limits of reason 
and decency, of course,—must be pre- 
served. 


HE Porutar PxorocrapHy CAMERA 
Tour is going to be a big success. 
response has been so great that we are 
taking steps to work new ideas and op- 
portunities into this tour. The trip 5 
planned on an entirely different basis 
(Continued on page 73) 
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The July cover will feature, 
in full color, this picture 
of a weary vagabond from a 
Kodachrome by Carola Rust. 
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This huge, weathered stump at Crescent 
Beach, Calif., made a striking subject 1 
Weston's needle-sharp rendition of detail 








by 
NESTOR BARRETT 


“The illustrious photographer 
of "f 64" fame tells, in this ex- 
clusive interview, about his 
equipment and how he accom- 
plishes his astonishing results. 


The depth of field so typical of 
Weston's pictures is seen in this 
shot taken at Donner Lake, Calif. 


DWARD WESTON, a giant among 

photographers, in actual life is a 

quiet, unassuming man. Unlike 
gome of his famous contemporaries, he 
aff no long hair, pointed beard, or 
‘eecentric clothes. And unlike many an- 
bother great man, he is easily approach- 
gle, willing to explain his art to the 
Tankest beginner. 
| Indeed, so unconscious of his greatness 
"is Weston that when you ask him about 
* Mis work he can think of nothing im- 
: ant enough to be recorded. Only 
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Master of Simplici 


through specific questions can you dis- 
cover his way of doing things. 

Weston’s equipment is made up of a 
very few items. His camera is an 8x10 
Century Universal View, to which he has 
added a device of his own. This is an 
adjustable metal rod which connects the 
front board of the camera with the rear, 
in order to hold it absolutely rigid. This 
rod is necessary because of the high 
winds in which he sometimes works. For 
further stability, Weston mounts his cam- 
era on a Paul Rees tripod with tilting 
head. 

An unusual item in Weston’s equipment 
is his focusing cloth, which is white on 
the outside, black on the inside. 

“It is made this way,” he told me, “be- 
cause much of my work is done in the 
desert where the heat would be unbear- 
able if the conventional type of cloth were 
used. The white exterior reflects the hot 
sun’s rays instead of absorbing them.” 

Regarding lens equipment, Weston uses 
both a 19” Zeiss Protar and a 12” Turner 
Reich triple convertible. For a lens 
shade he employs a Wérsching Counter 
Light Cap. In the way of filters he car- 
ries only a few, using a K-2 and a G 
most often, and a K-1 and an A occa- 
sionally. “Clouds will show up satisfac- 
torily without the use of filters, if they 
are exposed for properly,” says Weston. 

“This equipment of mine may seem 
bulky in these days of miniature cam- 
eras,” he continued. “Altogether it weighs 
about sixty pounds, and I carry it with me 
at all times. But despite its bulk I can set 
it up as quickly as many of the smaller 


As Edward Weston took a light reading, 
his son, Chandler, made this shot of him. 


cameras are set up by their owners who 
use gadgets. 

“I had myself timed the other day, 
and discovered it took me exactly two 
minutes and thirty-one seconds to make 
the complete setup, from opening the 
case to making the exposure.” 

Having described the equipment, let’s 
get acquainted with the man who uses it 
so well. Edward Weston is a man of 
medium height and has just passed the 
half-century mark. He was born in 1886 
in Highland Park, IIl., spent his youth in 
Chicago, and made his first photographs 
in Chicago’s parks, when he was sixteen. 
He moved to Los Angeles when he was 
nineteen. Since that time he has trav- 
eled widely in pursuit of his profession. 

For a while he punched stakes for the 
old Salt Lake Railroad in Nevada; he 
worked in several Los Angeles studios, 
and canvassed from house to house with a 
postcard camera. 

Finally, in 1911, he built and opened 
his own studio in Tropico (now part of 
Glendale, Calif.). At about this time he 
began exhibiting, and was elected to 
——_ in several photographic sa- 
ons. 

In 1923 Weston sailed for Mexico. For 
three years he maintained a_ portrait 
studio in Mexico City. Then he returned 
to San Francisco, and since has lived and 
worked in Carmel, Santa Monica, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, Calif. Dur- 
ing the past ten years he has exhibited 
one-man collections in this country and 
Europe. : 

Long experience has developed such 
skill in Weston that he never makes more 
than one negative of a subject. He claims 
that there is no guesswork in his methods, 
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Exposure data is not available for this picture because Weston feels that constantly 
changing conditions render such information useless. The scene is in the High Sierras. 


since his more than 35 years of work 
assure his getting what he wishes on the 
negative when he exposes it. As an ex- 
ample of this accuracy he points out that 
among 1,100 negatives he made last year 
90 per cent printed satisfactorily on the 
grade of paper he originally intended to 
print them on. 

Weston’s work is known evreywhere 
for its brilliant, almost brittle, sharpness. 
Here is how he achieves this effect. 

“Generally,” he says, “I use only the 
smallest stops and give longer exposures 
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to compensate for them. My camera’s dia- 
phragm is especially constructed so that 
it will stop down to f 256. Of course my 
exposures are lengthy. In the desert, for 
instance, even in bright sunlight many of 
my exposures are as long as from one 
to three seconds. When I’m making pic- 
tures in the redwoods, exposures of ten 
minutes or more are not uncommon. 
“For 30 years I judged exposures en- 
tirely by looking on the groundglass. 
Now I use a Weston meter. [There is no 
connection between the meter’s name and 
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A Weston picture of the Embarcadero at San Francisco. The remarkable detail and 
tone values of his 8 x 10 contact print are apparent even in this reproduction. 
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that of the photographer.—Ep.] | take 
the normal meter reading as a base 
augmenting it with my own judgment 

“The old-time rule was to expose for 
the shadows and let the highlights take 
care of themselves. I often expose fo, 
the highlights and let the shadows take 
care of themselves.” This method mug 
be effective, because the richness of the 
shadows in Weston’s prints is one of the 
features of his work. 

Professor George Stone, head of the 
photographic department at San Jose 
State College in California, is the author. 
ity for the following interesting anecdote 
regarding his friend Weston’s working 
methods. -A wealthy Eastern camera en. 
thusiast believed he might attain consid. 
erable success in his own work if he 
might see how Weston developed his 
films. So he made the trip across the 
continent and called on Weston in his 
home, only to be astounded by the fact 
that the master’s methods were the sim- 
plest and his equipment almost element- 
ary. 

Weston’s preference among films is for 
the slower panchromatic emulsions, more 
specifically Agfa Isopan. He develops all 
his negatives in a tray by inspection, us- 
ing the A. B. C. Pyro developer. (This 
consists of three stock solutions which are 
mixed at the time of actual use.) 

“Personally, I like the warm black of 
the pyro negative,” he says. “I make only 
one modification in my developer, and 
that is to cut down the carbonate as 
much as 60 per cent. This prevents the 
highlights from blocking up and gives 
the shadows plenty of time to register. 
The resulting negatives are in no sense 
thin, being medium dense if anything. 

“I make all my prints by contact. I 
never enlarge. The contact print is still 
supreme, which is evident from the very 
manner in which enlargements are 
judged. The highest praise we can give 
an enlargement is to say that it has 
contact quality. 

“My paper is a chloride type, Convira, 
which I develop in an amidol solution. 
I have no special printing apparatus, 
using merely an ordinary printing frame 
which is placed below an uncovered light 
bulb. Glossy paper is to be preferred to 
matte surfaces because it has twice the 
scale from black to white. You know how 
much better your matte prints look in the 
wash water. A glossy paper has the same 
effect.” 

As might be imagined, Weston is an ex- 
ponent of straight printing with no re- 
touching of negatives. 

“TI do not favor spotting and retouching,” 
he says. “These words bring to my mind 
a picture of changing a_ negative, of 
‘working it over.’ Such processes destroy 
the photographic quality of the image. 

“On the other hand, I am not pedantic 
about the matter, nor so ‘pure’ that I 
would not spot out pinholes caused by 
dust, or accidental scratches.” 

His opinions regarding retouching are 
somewhat remarkable in view of the fact 
that for 30 years Weston earned his living 
as a portrait photographer. It is interest- 
ing to note that for this work he used a 
4 x 5 Graflex, equipped with a 10%” 

(Continued on page 94) 
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see almost as many miniature cam- 

eras as Speed Graphics and Gra- 
fexes in the hands of newspaper photog- 
raphers covering sports events. 

Not that the latter types of equip- 
ment are heading toward the discard. 
far from it. They’re still tops for most 
of the action stuff, horse-racing, base- 
tall and football. But the candid pic- 
tue craze has invaded the sanctum of 
the sports editor just as it has the news 
editor's. Human-interest pictures, snaps 
of prominent athletes off guard, un- 
psed shots taken in the dugout rather 
than on the playing field are crowding 
the stereotyped bat-swinging photos 
into oblivion. 

Editors have been hankering for 
smething different for a long time. 
Now they’re getting it, thanks to the 
candid camera. If you watched the 
sorts pages closely last summer you 
probably saw the transformation under 
way. 

For instance, Red Lucas of the Pirates 
was slated to pitch one afternoon 
against the Cincinnati Reds. The situ- 
ation was worth a photograph because 
Lucas once played with the Reds and is 
a great favorite with Cincinnati fans. 
But what did the papers do? They 
didn’t run a picture of Red throwing a 
pitth over the plate. The kind that 
might have been appropriate five years 
ago. Red was shown 
stuffing a chew of to- 
bacco in his mouth, 
because he never 
fails to take that 
lucky chaw before 
each game. 

On another occa- 
son Pepper Martin 
and. Mickey Owen 
co-starred in a thrill- 
ing game which saw 
the St. Louis Car- 
dinals defeat the New 
York Giants. Typify- 
ing the incident, one , 
paper ran a picture Bill McKechnie 
of Martin and Owen, 
sleeves rolled back, 
comparing the bulge of their biceps mus- 
cles. The caption read, “Cards Muscle 
Men Beat Giants.” 

Sports editors are attempting to hu- 
manize the heroes of their stories. They 
want friend reader to see his favorite 
Player as an ordinary, everyday man in- 
stead of a mechanical robot who does 
nothing but swing a bat and run around 

S. 
This trend toward candid sports 
thotography should be of special inter- 
est to the free-lance and the amateur. 
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by 
STAN WITWER 


Sports Photographer 
Dayton (O.) Journal 


Editors these days want unposed 
shots of baseball stars. The au- 
thor has had success and tells 
how to get pictures that sell. 


Dizzy Dean 
Bill Terry 





























It means a chance to train a lens on star 
athletes, to develop unique ideas, and to 
makes sales to editors. 

Unique ideas! There is the explana- 
tion of the whole thing. Whereas the 
free-lance may lag behind the profes- 
sional in the calibre of his equipment 
and his knowledge of camera funda- 
mentals, he may be better equipped with 
ideas, which will decide the success or 
failure of his pictures. 

The time to start thinking baseball is 
in the spring. Being the national 
pastime and a summer sport, baseball 
probably offers the most opportunities 
for the free-lance to test his skill along 
candid lines. 

(Continued on page 80) 


Below: Pepper Martin and Mickey Owen, 
“muscle-men" of : 
the Cardinals. 






Rolleiflex shots 
by the author at 
f 3.5, 1/50 sec. 














gators, and wildcats are things 

which most of us try to avoid. But 
there’s a man down in the southeastern 
tip of these United States who doesn’t 
mind the hurricanes, and who goes out 
of his way to meet the deadly snakes, 
and such. 

He’s Charlie Ebbets, ranking news pho- 
tographer of Miami, Florida, whose busi- 
ness and pleasure seem to include dodg- 
ing death. 

The hurricane and tidal wave which 
swept the Florida Keys so disastrously a 
few years back saw Ebbets at his best. 
He stuck to his job of shooting pictures 
for five days with practically no rest. 
Then, totally exhausted, he tumbled into 


Hy eters ana’ deadly snakes, alli- 


Taken in the Miami News Bureau during the 1935 hurricane, this 
shot shows Ebbets and Ted Ramsay, ready to start for the Keys. 


an empty coffin and slept so soundly that 
he was almost buried alive along with 
the hurricane victims. 

It was early afternoon when Ted Ram- 
sey (in charge of the Miami news bu- 
reau) and Ebbets started by motor car 
for the inundated Keys. Seemingly it 
was sheer suicide to face such a storm. 
The wind was whipping roofs from sub- 
stantial houses; sturdy cocoanut palms 
and lofty Australian pines were being up- 
rooted like weeds; the air was a mael- 
strom of flying things. 

The road was but a narrow ribbon of 
asphalt that bisected raging water. All 
vehicular traffic was heading north as 
best it could; just a lone car with Ebbets 
at the steering wheel splashed and skid- 
ded its way south 
despite the frantic 
signals of those who 
passed. It was an 
8-hour battle which 
tested all the re- 
sources of the news 
and picture seekers 
before they reached 
Snake Creek, 8 
hours of fighting 
the surge of wild 
waters, fallen trees, 
debris, and the 
fury of a wind hell 
bent for destruc- 
tion. 

There followed 
four days and 
nights of photo- 
graphic work dur- 
ing which Ebbets 


by 
GEORGE H. DACY 


Ebbets’ Speed Graphic and 
self-timer set for 1/20 
second at f II shot him 
and his Graflex in front 
of a remote heron rookery, 


made 500 pictures and some 2,000 prints 
which were raced north by plane and 
used in newspapers and magazines 
around the world. His pictures were en 
route 24 hours before those of any other 
cameraman who came by plane or train 
to photograph the aftermath of the dra- 
matic disaster. In making those pictures 
Ebbets risked his life at least a half dozen 
times. 

Notwithstanding a federal warning that 
all planes should stay on the ground the 
photographer contacted an aviator with 
an old two-seater plane who was willing 
to flirt with fate. Despite a 60-mile gale, 
the two men flew the path of the hurri- 
cane catastrophe at an altitude low 
enough so that Ebbets procured amaz- 
ingly good aerial pictures. On returning 
from the airplane trip Ebbets tackled an- 
other adventure as thrilling; he attempted 
to navigate a 30-foot motor boat over 
what then were some mighty wild waters 
in order to get closeup shots from the sea 
of the former Government camp. After 
a hazardous trip the floundering boat was 
forced back to safety but not until Ebbets 
got closer to the storm-swept Keys than 
any of the Coast Guard cutters. 

When the Machado republic was over- 
thrown during the last Cuban revolutien 
Charlie Ebbets was an Associated Press 
photographer. The Cuban rebels prohib- 
ited the taking of pictures in Havana o 
anywhere on the island. That order 
merely meant to Ebbets that the pictures 
were doubly worth getting. 

When the rebels finally caught him at 
his forbidden task they smashed his cam- 
era, destroyed the negatives and pum- 





* 


Here's the story of a man 
who stops at nothing to get 
the picture he wants—who 
regards danger as a direct 
challenge to his ability! 


* 


Another self-timed shot of Ebbets, 
taken by a camera in an adjacent 
tree. His wildcat quarry, angered 
by the flash, leaped and knocked 
him from his perch shortly after. 


He Always Gets His Picture 


meled Charlie more than he likes to admit 
before they locked him in jail. His in- 
carceration signified to Ebbets that escape 
was the proper procedure; it wasn’t many 
hours before he was free, and shooting 
the street scenes again. 

Ebbets has made many pictures from 
the wing of an airplane at altitudes of 
several thousand feet; views of other 
planes as well as the cockpit of the one on 
which he was riding. He is probably the 
only living photographer who with his 
camera has transferred from the wing of 
one plane to that of another while high 
in the air. 

Ebbets spends his spare time in the 
Everglades studying and photographing 
wood ibis, egrets, roseate spoonbills, 


Ebbets set up his camera and 
took this picture of himself. 


heron, wildcats, panthers, deer, bear, wild 
turkeys, alligators, and the practically 
extinct crocodile. His station wagon is 
equipped with a small metal punt 6 x 3 
feet weighing 40 pounds, which is carried 
on the roof. This readily portable boat 
enables the cameraman to cross canals 
and other streams which criss-cross the 
glades; in it he penetrates to the remote 
rookeries, distant dens, and local lairs 
of rare birds and beasts. 

Ebbets’ collection of Everglades wild- 
life shots numbering 2,000 negatives ex- 
posed over a period of 16 years is the 
best ever made of that vast wilderness. 
Many of his pictures were taken in south- 
ern Florida’s land of doubt, that enor- 
mous tract of some 4500 square miles ex- 


An exposure of f II! at 1/100 second, with the self-timer, caught 
this shot of Ebbets and a friend at the end of an alligator hunt. 


ee 


tending as far south of the Tamiami Trail 
as Cape Sable and as far west as the Ten 
Thousand Islands and the Big Cypress 
Swamp. Despite the handicaps of a wild 
tropical jungle, poisonous snakes, and 
mosquito swarms which would send the 
average man to the hospital Ebbets has 
fought his way to points in that unmapped 
area never previously visited by white 
men. Only the Seminoles have eclipsed 
Cameraman Charlie in explorations of 
Florida’s wildest wilds. 

Last spring during the breeding season 
Ebbets for the first time located and pho- 
tographed large rookeries of white egrets 
and wood ibis near Cape Sable. It took 
two days of tedious labor to reach the 

(Continued on page 92) 


This wildcat was shot with a gun 
before being shot by the camera. 





















































N portrait photography the man be- 

hind the camera is confronted with 

the problem of rendering on a flat 
two-dimensional surface, something that 
in reality has three dimensions. 

All faces have a definite plasticity, a 
certain shape with various surfaces, in- 
dentations, and protruding parts. If these 
are not rendered in the proper tone value 
they will not produce in our photograph 
that perspective or third dimension we 
want—rather they will create distortion. 

Having two eyes in our head, one of 
which sees to one side of the object we 
look at and the other to the other side, 
we are able to see the third dimension 
when the eyes are in focus. Our camera, 
however, has only one eye—the lens— 
and therefore cannot see to both sides 
and give us the depth dimension. How 
then can we, with our single-lens cam- 
era, produce that third dimension of 
depth in a print which has only the di- 
mensions of width and height? In reality 
we cannot; but we can create the illusion 
of depth. This we bring about by tones 
—by light and shade. 

A third dimension can also be brought 
into a picture by atmospheric perspective 
and by linear perspective. Atmospheric 
perspective plays a great part in land- 
scape photography and very little in por- 
traits. Linear perspective takes care of 
itself. 

The illustrations in Fig. 1 clearly in- 
dicate these points. By drawing the outer 
lines of an object we only portray two 
dimensions—width and height—and can 
only hazard a guess as to the true shape 
of the object. By the addition of more 
lines our linear perspective now does its 
work and shows that we are attempting 
to illustrate a cube. The third illustra- 





Fig. 2. Top lighting does 
not show true shape of ball. 


) fiat 


Fig. 3. Lighting from side 
is no better than from top. 
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IRD DIMENSION 


by MARTIN VOS 





Proper lighting of your subject is necessary in order 






to render the illusion of "depth" in a photograph. 


tion shows the identical shape without 
the use of lines. It is made by resorting 
to tones, and it is these tone values that 
go to make a photograph. 

Since a photograph is composed of 
lights and shades, it becomes very neces- 
sary that we concentrate and direct our 
efforts, energy, and lights, toward illumi- 
nating a subject so as to properly create a 
true and undistorted dimension of depth. 

We know that the nearer an object is 
to a source of illumination the brighter 
that object becomes, and the reverse is 
true when the object is farther from the 
light. We can therefore bring foreward 
the brightly illuminated surfaces and 
cause those in shadows to recede, and 
create, by light and shade, the illusion of 


A B 





Cc 


Fig. |. (A) Outline of object. (B) Lines 
added to show linear perspective. (C) 
Tones used to portray three dimensions. 





Fig. 4. Front light 
ball as a round, flat disk. 


the third dimension on a two dimen- 
sional piece of paper. 

To properly render the true shape of 
the human head, let us come to it by 
gradual steps and illustrations. For prac- 
tical purposes we will consider the head 
as being the shape of a ball. This being 
the case, let us observe the effects of 
photographing a ball with the source of 
illumination from various angles, and 
see which is distorted and which gives 
us a proper conception of the true shape 
of the ball. Our original source of light 
comes from above—from sun and sky— 
so we commence with a light from di- 
rectly above. The result is Fig. 2. It 
produces an object with a bulging top, 
where the light strikes it and sends that 
illuminated part forward, and a bottom 
that falls inward and away because of 
the shadow. It does not represent the 
true shape of a ball. 

Fig. 3 is the result with the light com- 
ing from one side. Again the shape does 
not seem to be that of a round ball, 
rather it gives the effect of a decided 
angle where the light and the shadow 
meet. Fig. 4 is lighted directly from the 
front. Here also the true roundness of 
the ball is lost; we seem to be looking at 
a flat disc. Fig. 5, however, gives us a 
rendition of light and shade that leaves 
no room for doubt as to the true shape 
of our ball. Here the light came from 
the conventional 45° angle, half way be- 
tween the front and side and midway 
between the top and center. If the lights 
and shades caused by the direction from 





Fig. 5. True shape of ball 
shown with 45-degree light. 
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Fig. 6. Front light renders 
all features in one plane. 








which the light emanates makes the pho- 
tographic rendition of a ball assume false 
or true shapes, should not the same hold 
true when photographing a face or other 
object? ' 

By way of further experiments, four 
photographs were made of a cylinder, 
cutting off the top and bottom so that the 
linear perspective would not divulge the 
shape. Fig. 10 might be a flat tire and 
Fig. 11 could be a square object. The 
frm in Fig. 12 seems to be dented in 
along the center. Fig. 13, however, by 
| correct lighting, has all the proper tones 
) to tell us that the object is a cylinder. 

We said we would assume the human 
head had the shape of a ball, but a closer 
study reveals that this ball-shaped head 
aso has indentations and protruding 
parts—it has various surfaces. Before 
photographing a head, let us learn a little 
about these surfaces; where and why 
they exist. Inside of each face there is 
a foundation or skull, covered with 
muscles, flesh, and skin. Everyone is 
familiar with the shape of this founda- 
tion which is responsible for the various 
surfaces of the face. 

These surfaces are what we must pho- 
tograph when making a portrait, and a 
4 knowledge of the anatomical construc- 
®) tion of the head will help us to know 
| where to have our highlights and shad- 
| ows. After gaining the fundamental 

knowledge of the planes of the head and 

knowing its construction, there is noth- 
» ingmore enlightening than photograph- 
ing a head with illumination from differ- 
ent angles and then studying the results. 









Fig. 10. Lighting does not 
show true shape of object. 


Fig. 7. The 45-degree light 
is good, except for shadows. 


Fig. 11. This change of the 
light does not correct fault. 











For such illustrations I have chosen a 
dummy as used for the display of mil- 
linery; it has a few advantages over a 
live model, especially since it will not 
vary as to tilt or angle of head nor change 
of expression. 

Fig. 6 shows this head with light from 
directly in front. Note how flat and 
broad the face becomes—how the eyes 
pop out rather than set deep into the 
socket. The nose, which should protrude, 
seems flat against the face. It seems no 
nearer to us than the cheeks, and there 
is no separation between the bridge and 
the sides of the nose. Those planes are 
completely lost. The chin, which should 
stand out from the body, seems no near- 
er to us than the neck. This type of light- 
ing may on occasions give us some pleas- 
ing effects, but for perfect third dimen- 
tional rendition, it is lacking. 

Having secured a rather true portrayal 
of the ball with the 45° lighting, let us 
see what a similar lighting will give us if 
employed in photographing the head. Fig. 
7 shows the result. Note how clearly 
the planes of the nose are defined, how 
the eyes set nicely into their proper 
sockets, how round are the cheeks and 
forehead, and how the chin stands out 
and away from the neck. The complete 
anatomical construction is properly de- 
lineated, even the ears sit back on the 
head. BUT there is one serious fault— 
the decided lack of balance between light 
and shadow. The shadows are too heavy 
and they lack transparency. How is this 
to be overcome? By the introduction of 
a second source of illumination. 






Fig. 8. A second light is 
used, but improperly placed. 


Fig. 12. Here's another exam- 
ple of incorrect illumination. 





































Fig. 9. Showing perfect ren- 
dition of third dimension. 


Fig. 8 is a photograph made with the 
same lighting as employed for 7, but 
with an additional light set at the figure’s 
left side and farther back than the first 
and main source of illumination, so it 
will creep into the shadows and make 
them transparent and give us the needed 
balanced light. This balance and the 
transparency of shadow we have accom- 
plished, but what else has happened? 
Note how the nose has picked up another 
highlight from the second light source, 
giving a very broad flat bridge, and how 
the underneath part of the nose is all 
distorted. Also observe how another 
highlight has been picked up on the 
forehead. 

These difficulties can be overcome as 
will be seen in Fig. 9. Here we have 
illuminated transparent shadows, single 
highlights, and a perfect rendition of 
third dimension. This was accomplished 
by having our second source of light 
emanate from the same side as does the 
main 45° light, but placing it in a some- 
what lower position and more to the front 
and farther away from the subject. 

There are ever so many ways in which 
to light the subject, especially the vari- 
ous combinations possible when two or 
more lights are put to work. I could 
show many examples, but then you too 
should do some experimenting. Continue 
where I have left off. It will give you a 
great deal of fun and you will be sur- 
prised how often you will refer to your 
results. Each time you bring them out 
and study them, you will learn some- 
thing new about lighting —f 





Fig. 13. Proper lighting shows 
the object to be a cylinder. 




























































adjoining blue-jacketed 
book. A yellow book and a 
brown book, side by side, 
are swapping a_ certain 
amount of color—and so on 
down the line. (Inciden- 
tally, one would not photo- 
graph the row of books in 
Kodachrome, because it is 
illuminated by conflicting 
light sources—bluish day- 
light and _ yellow-orange 
light from ordinary electric 


bulbs. This would give a 

displeasing “duo” color 

\ast sprind effect. The photographer 

ies appesre®. yaurenti® would snap off the artificial 

ythor 8" Quebec” Color PC light and use pure daylight 

The sit (nn, wn taki mc Post ° f h ind ith a 
, Alpine "i. was Evening rom the window with Reg 

Mountains. Saturd ular Kodachrome—or draw 
yures OF the window shade tight and 


r he MAKE the most of color photog- 
raphy, the amateur camera-worker 
must train his eye along a new line. 

He must sharpen his color sense and learn 

to see color, accurately and in detail. 

Few persons, in looking at a scene filled 
with color, realize how much of the color 
they miss. The untrained eye, observing 
a mass of a certain hue, tends to inter- 
pret it as a single color tone and over- 
looks the myriad variations introduced 
by “pick-up” reflections from other col- 
ored objects, differences introduced by 
the color of the prevailing light, by the 
slope or “angle” of surfaces toward the 
light source, and by the smoothness or 
roughness of the colored subject. 

There is a row of books on the desk in 
front of me as I write. At first glance, the 
colors of their jackets look like simple, 
unvaried tones. Analysis shows this is 
wholly untrue. 

A black leatherette notebook at one 
end of the row is, as a matter of fact, 
catching light from a window facing a sky 
that today is deep blue, so that its rear 
cover and half of the black are blue- 
black. The rest of the back is catching 
yellow light from overhead electric bulbs 
and yellow-brown reflections from the 
oak desk-top, which make it rusty black. 
A small book with a white paper jacket is 
picking up pinkish reflections from a red 
book next to it. A book with an alumi- 
num paper jacket has a strong blue-gray 
line down the back, picked up from an 


use pure Photoflood light 
with Kodachrome Type A.) 

Painters have a highly-developed color 
sense which makes the complicated inter- 
play of tint and shade in Nature as clear 
to them as a printed chart. Kodachrome 
film, properly exposed in appropriate 
light, shows the same keen color appre- 
hension. The only difference is that the 
painter may interpret and vary his colors 
as he sets them to canvas, while the 
photographer must see that his colors are 
just as he wants them before he snaps 
the shutter. 

Color interplay applies to virtually 
every colored subject. The face of a 
woman photographed in a green dress 
and hat may look pale because of green 
reflections; in a red dress and hat, her 
face may appear unusually ruddy. An 
automobile, photographed in daylight, 
will pick up blue highlights from the sky 
and possibly green highlights from near- 
by grassy lawns. A blue object, photo- 





THE JUNE COVER 


This month's cover, taken on Koda- 
chrome by Ivan Dmitri, was made in 
Miami, Florida. A special focusing de- 
vice on his miniature camera permitted 
working at closer range. The picture 
was made on Miami Beach in bright 
sunlight and the exposure given was 
1/60 second at f 6.3. The model is Miss 
Dawn Bernice Rigby. 















WITH A CAMERA 


This month the author demonstrates how you can get beautiful pic. 
tures in full color with regular Kodachrome film. Next month he will 
explain how to use Type "A" Kodachrome Film with artificial light. 


graphed under a clear yellow light, tends 
to appear green, and red object, pictured 
under the same light, shades toward 
orange. These variations are clear to the 
carefully trained eye and they are re- 
corded accurately by the precisely cor- 
rected Kodachrome Film. 

Once the Kodachrome photographer 
trains his eye to see the interplay and 
exchange of color between objects of dif- 
ferent colors, he is fitted to attempt the 
subtlest of color compositions. Koda- 
chrome, for certain technical reasons, is 
his ideal medium. To explain why, it is 
necessary to digress slightly into the na- 
ture of color. 

Colors, as we see them, may be divided 
into three groups: tints, shades, and a 
central group of the three pure pri- 
maries (saturated red, yellow, and blue) 
and their combinations. Colors other than 
the pure primaries and their combinations 
are a mixture of one or more primary 
colors with black or white. Tints contain 
primaries plus white; shades contain pri- 
maries plus gray or black. In the palest 
pastel colors, white dominates. In the 
deepest shades, such as rich carmine and 
prussian blue, black tends to dominate. 

Now, to produce pale tints accurately, 
primaries in full saturation, and deep 
shades with maximum richness and in- 
tensity, a color transparency must not be 
loaded with deposits of developed silver. 
In the processing of Kodachrome, there- 
fore, each silver image is converted into 
a pure dye image, fully transparent and 
grainless, and all metallic silver is re- 
moved from the film emulsion. The net 
result, with proper exposure, is a repro- 
duction of extraordinary color purity. 

Beginners in Kodachrome usually tend 
to make one of two mistakes in their 
choice of color subject; either they select 
subjects that contain an excess of raw. 
brilliant color, or they include too many 
colors and color contrasts in their pic- 
ture scheme. 

As the Kodachrome worker gains ex- 
perience, he will find that extreme color 
contrasts, while often appealing to the 
eye, are generally less pleasing than 
softer, subtler color harmonies. 
purity and luminosity of Kodachrome re- 
production are such that relatively little 
color is required to produce a feeling of 
naturalness and color fullness in the fin- 
ished transparency. 

Another factor which enters here is 





SILHOUETTE. ...................by Ivan Dmitri 
Photographed on the California coast against the 
setting sun. Stop f 3.5, exposure 1/200 second. 
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KODACHROME 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
by. . IVAN DMITRI 








COWGIRL, photographed at Pendleton, Ore. 
Brilliant sunlight, stop { 9, exposure 1 /60 second. 


SIOUX INDIAN GIRL. Snapped in late afternoon sunlight 
at Cannonball, N. Dak. Stop f 6.3, exposure 1/60 second. 





that, while the eyes have an angle of view 
of about 180 degrees, the camera lens 

only 30 to 60 degrees. The re- 
git is that when one looks at a brightly 
glored subject the eye takes in sur- 
rounding softer colors—such as the sky 
and gentle landscape greens—which tend 
jo “dilute” the subject’s hues. But the 
camera, with its narrow angle of view, 
includes only the spot of brilliant color, 
gd the resulting color picture tends to 
gem too contrasty or too bright and 


harsh. 

At the start, therefore, it is wise for the 
Kodachrome worker to avoid large 
= masses of saturated primary color and 
confine his work to mingled colors in 
pastels and rich but subdued shades, us- 
ing the primaries chiefly as accents. He 
will soon find that even the mildest-col- 
pred scene appears to gain added “color 
quality” in Kodachrome when the film is 
exposed properly under a suitable soft 
lighting. As he progresses in color work, 
he can begin using more saturated color 
and more contrast for brilliance of effect. 

In the beginning, too, the photographer 
should keep his color schemes as simple 
as possible. He should not try to crowd 
the whole spectrum into every picture— 
nor, indeed, into any picture, unless he is 
picturing rainbows. 

Too many scattered colors make for 
spotty effect. The good painter works 
with a simple palette, using one dominant 
hue and its tonal variations to establish 
the mood and key of his picture, and fit- 
ting in harmonies and contrasts of other 
colors as sparingly as his picture scheme 
permits. The photographer will do well 
to follow this practice until he is firmly 
grounded in color. 

The picture of the bathing girl (shown 
in full color opposite page 18) was taken 
directly toward the sun. The setting was 
a California beach. The figure was so 
placed as to shade the lens from the 
direct rays of the sun. An average expo- 
sure for a light subject in open shade is 
{45 at 1/40 second, but I felt that, with 
all the bright light which was being re- 
Tectted from sand and water, I could 
Miely shorten this to f 4.5 at 1/60 second. 
'But the girl’s cape was waving too 
M@pidly in the brisk sea breeze to be 
Mopped in 1/60 second. For this reason 
Peet my shutter at 1/200 second, which 
Reessitated opening the diaphragm to 
‘25. (Approximately the same exposure 
Would have resulted with f 4.5 at 1/60 

fond or f 3.5 at 1/100 second, the main 

prence being that as the diaphragm is 
hed the depth of field diminishes. In 
itis case, the stopping of motion was more 
portant to me than greater depth of 
i.) 
he halo effect around the model’s head 
caused by her hair waving on the 
nearest the sun. The great amount 
Heflected light which ensued resulted in 
arming subtlety of detail, which is at 
clear and vague. The sky reflects a 
Stel blue on the front of the figure and 
ip the robe, in contrast to the yellowish 
ight reflected on the back of the fig- 

[and through portions of the robe. 

me contrast of these cold and warm 
and shades is the delight of the ar- 
| when he paints, and is equally de- 


lightlul to the photographer when: he can. 


“paint” them with his camera. 

I am disturbed a bit by this picture’s 
composition. If I had instructed the model 
to hold her arm a little closer to her body 
it would have enabled’ me to point the 
camera more to the left, thus centering 
the figure and resulting in a more pleas- 
ing picture. I suggested that the editors 
leave a white margin at the left and let 
the picture run off the page at the right, 
which I hope will help to correct this 
error. 

The second picture, that of the cowgirl, 
was taken during my visit to the rodeo at 
Pendleton, Ore. The general scene of the 
rodeo itself made an attractive subject 
for a color photograph, and I took a shot 
of it with an aperture of f 6.3 at 1/60 
second. Then I noticed the young lady, 
dressed in white and mounted upon a bay 
horse. 

As I approached the cowgirl I changed 
the aperture to f 9, because her outfit 
was light and would require less ex- 
posure than the general scene I had 
just taken. I could have changed the 
shutter speed to 1/100 second, leaving the 
aperture at f 6.3; but I preferred the 
greater depth of field afforded by f 9. Be- 
sides, there was no need for faster expo- 
sure. 

Realizing that this smaller aperture 
would slightly underexpeose the sky, re- 
sulting in a deeper blue, I attempted to 
make as pleasing a contrast as possible 
of the white against the deep blue. 

The picture was made about noon, and 
the light clay ground with the white satin 
shirt reflected enough light under the 
hat and on the shadow side of the face for 
the exposure, f 9 at 1/60 sec. 

The third color picture, that of the In- 


dian girl, was made in the afternoon about. 


half an hour before sunset. At this time 
of day the shadows absorb most of the 
light and would appear black in the fin- 
ished transparency at the exposure given, 
f 6:3 at 1/60 second. It must be remem- 
bered too, that the light is much weaker 
when the sun is so low in the sky, and 
one cannot depend on much reflected 
light except from very lightly colored or 
white objects. The white tepee threw 
some additional light on the right side 
of the model. } 

The picture was made as nearly “with 
the sun” as was possible. In fact, I had 
to crouch low so that my own shadow 
would not eclipse the subject. A setting 
of f 6.3 at 1/60 second gave enough expo- 
sure for her face, yet not enough to catch 
the highlights on the dark dress, so I had 
the model raise her arm in order to separ- 
ate the sleeve from the rest of the dress 
and give added definition. 

It may be interesting to note that the 
sky, in both. the pictures described, has 
the same density of blue; yet one was 
taken at high noon at f 9 at 1/60 second, 
and the other in late afternoon at f 63 
at 1/60 second. 

{In daylight, the photographer’s color 
scheme must be worked out strictly 
through choice of subject. In artificial 
light he has more latitude. Mr. Dmitri’s 
next article will discuss the use of Ko- 
dachrome Type A with Photoflood light 
and mixtures of colored light.—E».]— 





Here's Whitey Schafer at work shooting 
publicity stills. for Columbia Pictures. 


URING the nineteen years Whitey 
Schafer has taken still pictures for 
the movie companies, he has pho- 

tographed practically every star in pic- 
tures. He has seen sound pictures attain 
perfection; he has witnessed the rise and 
fall of many “big names.” 

Dubbed “Whitey” because of his almost 
platinum blond thatch, A. L. Schafer was 
born in Salt Lake City, Utah, but was 
brought to California by his parents when 
he was only six months old. He must 


Schafer's mastery of the art of lighting is demon- 
strated in this striking picture of Joan Blondell. 


HOLLYWOOD'S 
VETERAN STILL-MAN 


by WICK EVANS 
Western Correspondent for Popular Photography 


This exclusive interview with a photographer 
whose work has been packed with thrills 
reveals how he achieves his superb results. 


have liked it, because he stayed. 

Thrills—yes, and narrow escapes—have 
been plentiful in the course of Schafer’s 
duties. Here’s the way he described one 
such occasion to me recently. 

“The company was on location in Dino- 
saur Canyon, down in Arizona’s Painted 
Desert,” he said. “The action of one par- 
ticular scene called for the top of a cliff 
to be blown off with dynamite, so that it 
would fall on the town below—which was 
a set, of course. 

“Before the se- 
quence was ready to 
be shot, however, 
something happened 
which almost never 
occurs in that coun- 
try. It rained. And 
as a result the 
earth around the 
charges of dynamite 
became packed / as 
hard as adobe, in- 
stead of loosely, as 
it was supposed to 
be. 

“The time came 
for the dynamite to 
be set off. The di- 
rector yelled ‘Ac- 
tion!’, but I doubt 
that he expected as 
much action as he 
got. For, instead of 
the top of that cliff 
being sliced off as 
the miners who'd 
laid the charges ex- 
pected, practically 
the entire cliff went 
up. You may not 
believe me, but the 
Sheriffs car, parked 
a quarter mile dis- 
tant, was buried 
under dirt and rock 
and the concussion 
blew me fifteen feet 


from where I'd been standing. I threw 
myself in a wash and luckily 

getting hit by flying boulders. I did get 
caught in a shower of little stones, though, 
and when the dust cleared away my head 
was covered with knots the size of wal- 


‘nuts. 


“The Hopi Indians, who were being 
used in some of the scenes, were scared 
to death. And some of the members of 
the crew were hurt, although not very 
badly. It was twenty-six miles to the 
nearest hospital, and there were no roads. 
Cars had to just creep along in low gear. 
Clark Gable drove a camera car with six 
wounded men in it, by the way. 

“Anyhow, when the cars finally reached 
the hospital they found some of the In- 
dians waiting there for them. I'll believe 
those babies are endurance runners, all 
right.” ‘ : 

Like many another photographer, 
Whitey originally studied art. 

“As in the case of many art students,” 
he said, “I bought a cheap camera to use 
as a sort of notebook. And before long I 
was more interested in the camera than 
I was in drawing. I was primarily inter- 
ested in the movies, and figured that the 
only way I'd ever get to first base was as 
a photographer. So I scrapped my ambi- 
tion to become a commercial illustrator, 
set a movie job as my goal, and went 
after it.” 

Schafer worked for Paramount for 
three years, for the old Tom Ince Studios 
for five years, and then went to Cecil B. 
DeMille and RKO-Pathe. There : 
a stay with Universal, a return to Para- 
mount, and a contract with 
where he is now in charge of the photo- 
graphic department. 

During his career as a still man, Whitey 
has introduced many innovations to help 
his colleagues. As example of his ingen- 
uity is the camera he described to me: 

“I wanted to get unposed action,” he 
said, “but'I wanted to get it on a bigger 

(Continued on page 85) 














Dolores Del Rio, photographed in an uncon- 
ventional pose by Schafer. The picture was 
taken in her home with an 8 x 10 Ansco view 
camera equipped with a 12" Goerz Dagor’lens, 
and an exposure of '/2 second at f 6 was made 
on Agfa Superpan film. The sketch, right, 
shows how Schafer arranged his four lights. 








A stop of f 22 produced The ing of 
excellent . detail in Sid be Sy seg 
preg flash picture photo shot, made at Brook- 


“Bill,” a macaw in field by Ramon A. Justin, . 


the zoo at Rochester, N.Y. Exposure: 1/100 sec., f 16, 


TAKING PICTURES 


By JOE WOODY 


This shot of lion and 
keeper at eld 
(ill.) won a prize 
for Howard Borvig. He 
used f 3.5, 1/10 sec. 


This shot of a snarl- 
ing tiger was made by 
Cy La Tour of Monte- 
bello, Calif. The ex- 
posure was 1/95 
second at f 4.5. 


people have the time or the desire to trek 

off into the woods in search of wild-life movies 

and still pictures. Consequently, many readers 
have never seen, much less photographed, moose, 
deer, and other animals in their native environment. 

To those camera owners who rarely get any great 
distance from the city, the zoo affords many fine op- 
portunities in the line of animal photography. But 
just to take your camera out and blaze away indis- 
criminately will not result in a very high percentage 
of really good zoo pictures. 

Let’s consider the still pictures first. Outdoor 
cages make pictures obtainable with even the slower 
lenses, especially now that film emulsions have been 
speeded up. But inside buildings, where the light is 
poor, you may have to pass up any attempt to photo- 
graph the inmates, or at best make time exposures. 
If you’re the owner of a miniatufe with a fast lens, 
however, you can get good pictures where the light- 
ing is poor. 

For indoor shots always use the largest aperture 
your camera has, so that you may increase the shut- 
ter speed as much as possible. There may be cases 
when you'll discover a brightly lighted interior, 
where you can work at f 4.5, f 5.6, or even f 6.3 with 
supersensitive film. 

The correct shutter speed will depend upon the 
amount of action in the scene as well as upon the 
light intensity and corresponding diaphragm stop. A 
sleeping bear will require a slower shutter than that 





Jun Fujita took this shot of the 
Brookfield panda Su-Lin, whose 
death in April grieved Chicago. 
Exposure: 1/50 second at f 4. 


Movie-makers and still photographers will find many 
- helpful ideas in this story on shooting animals at the zoo. 


needed to photograph a pacing lion. The lion, in 
turn, will require less speed than will the quick mo- 
tions of caged birds or monkeys. In general, shutter 
speeds ranging from 1/10 to 1/50 second will suffice, 
but extreme care must be used to keep the camera 
steady at the slower speeds. ~ 

Equip yourself with a generous supply of film 
and, if possible, select a weekday, when the zoo will 
be less crowded. People milling about not only in- 
terfere with your picture-taking but also make 
the animals appear less at ease. 

Let’s begin with the lion cage. Here’s a big rest- 
less fellow, pacing back and forth. If our -camera 
has a focusing mount, we gauge the distance care- 
fully, and set the lens aperture and shutter speed. 
Meanwhile the lion has squatted down on his belly, 
and is watching us intently, with his nose against 
the iron bars. We keep the camera trained on 
him. Unexpectedly, his huge jaws separate for a 
yawn. The shutter clicks, and we are in possession 
of a picture illustrating complete boredom. 


In the next cage we find a sleek, vicious-looking. 


tiger. He is stretched out, gnawing at a 
thunk of soup-bone. His eyes are fixed upon us. No 
Use wasting film on him. But from somewhere be- 
hind us comes the screech of another animal. The 

tiger forgets about the bone; his eyes stare in the 
ion from which the sound has come. His ears 
point upward; he shivers, with muscles tense, ready 
to respond to that wild call. (Continued on page 87) 


The squirrel’s auda- 
city lends humor to 
this shot taken in 
Lincoln Park, Chica- 
go, by Charles Nett, 
at 1/25 sec., f 5.6. 


Cy La Tour's camera 
caught this study in 
monkey expres- 
sions at Brook- 
field, using f 4.5 
at 1/25 sec. 






















































































drying them. A more drying meth- 
od should rectify the trouble, providing 
that your ferrotype tins are in good con- 
dition and evenly waxed. 


E. T. H.,. Des Moines, la. On a roll of 35 mm. 
nich es to distracti “oy 

remove a ag 3 
Can | do this on the negative with India ? 
ANSwer: Retouching a 35 mm. negative 
requires the patience and skill of a veteran 
watchmaker, hence is seldom if ever at- 
tempted. Your best bet is the paper nega- 
tive process (see RopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY— 
Ma 1938, for details). Exceedingly flex- 
ible, this-method tends to eliminate much 
of ‘the objectionable grain which frequently 
characterizes big enlargements from 35 
mm. film. It will also enable you not only 
to take out the objectionable background 
but to substitute another; and you can 
touch up your subject’s features, eliminate 
wrinkles, etc. 


6. P., Brooklyn, N.Y. How can | make a good 
copy of a print which is cracked and also smeared 
with lipstick? 


_Answer: Soak the print carefully in a 
solution composed of one part glycerin 
and ten parts water. When it is thor- 
7 saturated squeegee it face down- 
‘‘ward upon a clean piece of plate glass. 
Turn the glass over so the print appears 
through it and set it up for copying. 
Strong, flat lighting is desirable, in order 
to get maximum contrast. Be sure that 
no glare is reflected from the surface of 
the glass into the camera lens. Use a 
filter of the same general color as the 
discoloration on your original print. Thus, 
a red filter (assuming that your copy film 
is panchromatic) should practically elimi- 
nate the lipstick stains. Cracks and lines 
in or on the print will have to be removed 
in retouching of the copy negative. 


J. F. T., Kansas City, Mo. Upon developing several 
rolls of 35 mm. film in my tank recently, | noticed 
dark streaks along the edge of the film, where the 
numbers should be. A few of the numbers came out, 
but | would like to know why some did not. 


Answer: You probably are not using a 
sufficient quantity of developer in your 
tank to completely cover the film reel, 
with the result that the top edge of the 
film gets little or no development. Don’t 
be afraid to fill your tank to its capacity, 
and agitate it frequently during develop- 
ment. By setting the tank in a small 
porcelain or glass tray during develop- 
ment you can save any developer which 
leaks out. 


A. W. H., Duluth, Minn. What would cause a green- 
ish tone on some. bromide projection prints which I 
fresh etch of ok > ncaa Be hE nd 
ev , an ic | 
fresh hypo, hence am unable to account for this. 
a 


oo eee be darkroom is fairly constant 
at C dating the Vinher. — " 


ANSWER: It is possible that your prints 
were somewhat overexposed in printing, 
which would tend to bring about the effect 
you mention: But it is much more likely 
that you got too much potassium bromide 
into your D-52 solution, a mistake which 
is easily made, In preparing your tray 
solution of this developer measure your 
bromide carefully. 











A Handy Light For Indoor Portraits 
by C. Elmer Black 








HE light bracket and reflector at- 
tached to the camera, as shown in 
the photographs, is a handy device for 
indoor photography. It can easily be made 
out of suitable wood by following the pat- 
tern and dimensions shown ir the dia- 































nization of shutter and light is 


In a room with light walls, the subject 
about 6 feet from the camera, and using 
an f 28 lens, 1/50 of a second 


will give nicely exposed negatives. In 


followed around during his play: and any 
number of exposures made without wor- 
rying about the expense of flashlight 
bulbs. 

When making a portrait using the regu- 
lar lighting units, this bracket 
ment supplements the basic lights. It 
helps to avoid harsh contrasts and to get 
detail in the shadows, due to the fact 

the 
use, 


that the light is always pointed in 
same direction as the camera. In this 


when working 
against strong lights 
used for special 


Photographs above show the handy light bracket in use. fit a Contax. By 
Diagrams below will assist you in the making of this accessory. changing the loca- 


camera up to a 9x 
12 can be used in 
the same manner. 
In cases where the 
use of a trivod is 
necessary because of 
long exposures, an 
extra hole, fitted 
with a bushing to 
take the tripod 
screw, can be 
on the bracket at 
such a point that the 
light and camera. 
will balance. How- 
ever, with the 
i weight of the re- 
flector and because 
of the shape of the 
o bracket, the average 
user can hold 
assembly steady 
enough to make rel- 
atively slow expo 
sures.— 





by ORMAL I. SPRUNGMAN 


Photographs by the author. 


There are countless picture possibilities to be found on 
the open road. Take your movie camera along whether you 
go on a cross-country motor trip or an afternoon picnic. 


OTOR excursions of any length 

become more than just pickle- 

and-ant affairs when you have 
your movie camera along. Picture op- 
portunities that never popped up before 
seem to present themselves at every bend 
in the road. 

A pheasant may glide across a pretty 
meadow; fluffy clouds may drift above 
a quiet pond; a fish may jump in a 
padside stream. And the old question 
arises: “What shall I shoot, and how 
shall I shoot it?” 

Let us assume your movie camera has a 
lens at least as fast as f 3.5. This should 
gable you to cover anything with the 
brilliant sunlight to the gray skies that 
you may encounter while motoring. If 
your outfit has both fast and slow mo- 
tion speeds, as well as single frame 
equipment for animated effects, you can 
gndwich some amusing sequences in 
between the more somber scenic shots. 

If you’re planning a cross-country trip 
to one of the National Parks, you will 
have to decide whether to start your film 
at home with car-packing sequences or 
at the park gates. Suppose you begin 
shooting at home, just before you leave. 
Write to the National Park Service at 
Washington, to the railroad and steam- 
ship offices, and to various travel 
agencies. Obtain all the available folders 
and literature on the area you’re plan- 
ning to visit. 

Make an outline of points of interest 
which would be apt to afford you good 
= subject material for the camera, and 
arange these ports of call in a logical 
‘sequence which will save filming time 
during your travels. 

A clever opening for any travel film 
is to fade in on a semi-close shot of a 
table strewn with travel folders. A hand 
moves slowly into this scene, picks up 
an attractive pamphlet and holds it be- 

the camera in closeup. The front 
of the folder may bear a title in big 
display type, such as “Come to Port 

Arthur,” or “Visit Ontario This Sum- 
mer,” 

‘Now move back for a medium shot of 
the folder, show the person holding it, 
then go into a long shot of the family 
— sitting around discussing vacation 


In lieu of the folder-strewn table, one 
of the travel agencies might allow you 
set up your camera and lights in its 
iiiice after working hours, and shoct a 
Wall layout of advertising literature or 
Mural maps. In such a scene you might 
include a travel agent and a member of 


the family actually selecting the vacation 
spot. 

Following this shot, train the camera 
on a wall calendar, showing the date on 
which this sequence was made. With 
destination and date of departure taken 
care of, follow through with glimpses of 
intensive packing, suitcases bulging, Dad 
or Hubby scratching his head and won- 
dering where all the baggage is going to 
fit. Then show the car wheels spinning 
over the road, denoting the start of the 
trip. 

This latter idea may be followed out by 
jacking up and spinning the rear wheel 
during a closeup, or by filming the car 
with the telephoto lens and shooting the 
wheel actually kicking up dust and gravel 
as it rounds a turn. 

The side wall of the tire lends itself 
to the making of uriusual titles. Letter 
your subject in white chalk on the dark 
surface of the side wall. (If your tires 
have white side walls the inscription 
should be in black.) Now take a shot 
of the inscription as the tire turns slowly 
clockwise. Next, jack up the wheel, 
center the finder on the title, spin the 
wheel counter-clockwise, and invert the 
camera while you take this closeup. 

The effect we wish to show is that of the 
wheel turning clockwise and finally slow- 
ing to a dead stop, revealing the title. 
Normally, it would be difficult to stop 
a spinning wheel smoothly on the title 
wording. Hence, reverse action is used 
by turning the wheel in the opposite 
direction and holding the camera upside 
down. When the film is processed, this 
upside down sequence is cut out, re- 
versed end for end, and spliced into the 
reel. ‘ 

This will show a wheel revolving 
normally over the road, finally pulling 
up to a roadside rest to reveal the title. 
From the title swing into the particular 
view described and go ahead with the 
action. A moist rag will remove the 
chalk wording when it is desired to 
substitute another title. 

Dusty car bodies and mud-splattered 
windows also furnish appropriate title 
backgrounds when filming on location. 
Using your finger, simply write out or 
print the necessary wording on the car 
door, hood, or trunk, while the camera is 
grinding, and polish off the lettered sur- 
face for a fadeout. 

Reflections in enameled and nickel- 
plated surfaces also create interesting 
photographic effects. A headlight unit 
or a nickeled gas-tank cover provide 

(Continued on page 83) 
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BACKGROUNDS \C; 


by 
JOHN EDWIN HOGG 
Photographs by the author. 


T IS a common failing among ama- 
teurs, and far too often 
professional photographers, to give 

too little consideration to the importance 

of the backgrounds in their pictures. 

The result is the endless production of 
pictures that are excellent in other re- 
spects but which sacrifice quality to 
backgrounds that clash or detract from 
subject interest. Sometimes this back- 
ground trouble is merely a lack of color 
contrast between the subject and the 
background. More often it is having the 
center of subject. interest subordinated 
by the undesirable intrusion of buildings, 
trees, telephone poles, or whatever hap- 
pens to lie behind the center of subject 
interest. 

For the purposes of this discussion I 
am not concerned with studio work for 
which any desired type of background 
is usually available by a simple shifting 
of studio equipment. I believe I may be 
of more help to a far greater number 
of photographers, both amateur. and 
professional, by pointing out some things 
I’ve had to learn by years of study and 
experience in the importance of back- 
grounds as they apply to the average 
run-of-the-mill outdoor picture. In this 
type of picture we have to accept the 
backgrounds as we find them, and good 


Left: in order to provide the 

desired light background here, 2 
a handkerchief was held out of Below: The 150-Ib. fish becomes the center of in- 
focus in back of the spider. _terest against a background of angler and open sea 





The author, a man of wide photographic ex- 
perience, explains how to make different kinds 
of background material serve your purpose. 


results are often purely a matter of in- 
dividual skill in making the best pos- 
sible use of them. 

It is for the camera owner with a cul- 
tivated sense of photographic values to 
decide when, and under what circum- 
gances, clearly focused backgrounds are 
desirable or wholly undesirable. If one 
geeks to improve his work by ruthless, 
honest self-criticism, it involves giving 
a great deal of attention to the impor- 
tance of backgrounds and learning to 
make the best possible use of them. This 
means “killing” backgrounds when they 
are not wanted, working to get them 
when they are wanted, and at all times 
keeping one’s eyes open for the employ- 
ment of color contrasts to .the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

In the accompanying photographs I 
have sought to make a selection that 
will best illustrate some of the things I 
had to learn, chiefly out of years of ex- 
perience in the making of tens of thou- 
sands of outdoor pictures. The picture 
ad the Death Valley prospectors was 
made in 1919. It is an excellent example 
of a photograph in which the back- 
gound is just as important as the sub- 
ject material and is one of the oldest as 
well as one of the most valuable nega- 
tives in my collection. It has been a 


steady source of income to me all these 
years, so many enlargements from it 
having been sold that the negative. is 
now badly worn. It represents one of 
those “lucky accidents” by which a rank 
amateur sometimes gets a valuable nega- 
tive without knowing why or how he 
did it. 

Now I know how to explain it. Give 
me the same subject today and Id get 
a better and even more valuable nega- 
tive. In 1919, I was just a plain amateur 
photographer, prowling around in Death 
Valley making a lot of shots with a 3-A 
Kodak. Coming upon these two pic- 
turesque old mineral prospectors, I rec- 
ognized in them, their cart, and their 
jackasses something that looked like 
picture material. Fortunately for me, I 
met them late in the afternoon. The 
sun was nearly down and the light was 
weak. 

After having bribed the two old men 
with some canned goods, a couple of 
loaves of bread, and some tobacco, I set 
my 3-A Kodak on a wiggly, telescoping, 
metal tripod, stopped down to f 11 and 
shot the picture with an exposure of 
1/10th second. By reason of the weak- 
ness of the light, I got the background 
that this picture needed; it was simply 
an accident. Had I been sufficiently pros- 


A clump of bushes, purposely kept out of 
focus, provided the dark background 
needed for contrast with the white hair. 


perous in those days to have owned a 
camera with a fast, long-focus lens, Pd 
have muffed this picture completely. ['d 
have opened the diaphragm, shot the pic- 
ture fast enough to overcome possible 
movement of the jackasses . . . and would 
have lost the Death Valley background. 
With the lens wide open there wouldn’t 
have been sufficient depth of field to 
bring it out sharp. 

I owe a great deal more to that pic- 
ture than the money ‘it has earned for 
me. It set me to doing some serious 
thinking about backgrounds and making 
a study of them. It led me to the dis- 
covery of focal lengths of lenses, showed 

(Continued on page 86) 























Three separate, complete Each one has two lamps and Perfectly uniform lighting Open or subdued—no dark 
and efficient floodlight units. folding, adjustable wings. for all basic illumination. corners—no bright center. 
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Single piece of pee fi- 
ber board on wood frame. 





Lights can be put on any 
handy piece of furniture. 
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LANTERN TYPE 
thew. oad be a Soi FLOODLIGHT UNITS Cards fitted, dowel rod in 


door or hatrack by hooks. Designed by Stan Jenkins place, and all edges taped. 
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1 If low lights are needed 4 The light can be easily sus- Wire diffraction grating Inside lined with sheet asbes- 


here's how to place them. pended from rope or wire. folded and wired in place. tos and painted aluminum. 








A COMPACT 
AND VERSATILE. 
UNIT 


LIGHTING 


by STAN JENKINS 


This equipment, made of wocd and fiber 
board, is easy to construct and serves 
practically every indoor lighting need. 


ERHAPS the greatest handicap in 

making good negatives indoors 

‘is the lack of satisfactory lighting 

equipment. By this I mean equipment 

gives uniform illumination and 
which is easy to handle and position. 

After many attempts to build the ideal 

lighting unit I finally arrived at the de- 

sign shown here. It incorporates many 

the vor feaures of previous models 

so very satisfactory for such a 

variety of photographic work that 

| passing it on for what it is worth: 

center illustration of the layout 

opposite page we see a neat pack- 

when opened, as in No. 1, 

three separate articles. Each 

articles is a complete floodlight 

One of them hung on a tripod 

flandard gives perfectly uniform illumi- 

fation of a plastered wall. The same 


2 ity is shown when the wings are 
closed. Succeeding illustrations 


construction details and how easily 


iiese units may be placed in any de- 
position. 
one unit will serve all purposes. 
5 ts and other forms of specialized 
@its are called for on occasion. But 
for general illumination and for obtain- 
ing highlight modeling, luminous shad- 
Ows, and smooth gradation in indoor sub- 
fetts, this present unit is the best I have 
ed so far. 
‘An ideal lighting unit is one which in- 


The three lights, when strapped 
ate compact as shown by this e 


ether, 


view. 


it should give per- 
fectly even illumina- 
tion with no bright or 


Setup ah in makin 


the center picture on the op 


posite 
page. The white cards give reflections in the black lamps. 


the negative difficult to print properly. 
Shadows must be considered and con- 
trolled, of course, as well as light. With 
even general illumination it is much eas- 
ier to introduce highlights, to accentuate 
any points desired, and to get a printable 
balance between highlights and shadows. 
Any unevenness which may be present 
in No.-3 and 4 is due to the. surface of 
the rough plastered wall. 

The second feature of the ideal unit is 
that uniform illumination should be ac- 
complished without excessive cutting 
down of the light, either by screen dif- 
fusion or by distance. This even illumi- 
nation should cover a rectangular area 
with no bright center spot and no shaded 
corners. Few pictures are round. Heat 
should be dissipated rapidly and pro- 
vision made for screens without inter- 
rupting this dissipation. 

The unit should be light in weight. 
(This whole outfit, including bulbs, 
weighs only 7% pounds.) The unit 
should be larger than the single bulb 
type to get away from a point source of 
light which gives a poor light-ray per- 
spective. By light-ray perspective I 
mean that a point source casts relatively 
few parallel rays of light. Most of its 
rays hit the subject at an angle and the 


bulb, or arc, however powerful, as com- 
pared to that produced by a large square 
skylight. The sun is a point-source but 
millions of miles distant and bigger than 
the whole earth. 

The ideal unit should work efficiently 


ceptibly with the next instead of overlap- 
ping. This permits the building up of a 
light source for either wide coverage or 
roundness and which gives as even an 
illumination as if it were a single source. 
It should be easy to carry about, easy 
to place in position, and easily altered 
from one position to another. When used 
for portraiture the light should be soft, 
yet brilliant, with as little blinding glare 
as possible. 

In addition to the ahove this lantern- 
type flood includes other desirable fea- 
tures. The lamp focus is always the same 
for all practical purposes, regardless of 
the size of the lamp used. Two 100-watt 
lamps will illuminate an area just as 
evenly as two No. 2 photofloods. The 
difference would be in the quantity and 
quality of. the light. Each unit is self- 
contained and self-protected. The tri- 
pack design makes an extremely neat 
package for storing and carrying. Three 

(Continued on page 70) 
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From the many fine pictures taken recently in Mexico by the 
talented young Chicago pictorialists, Stephen Deutch and 
his wife Helene, we have chosen these for theif outstanding 
quality. Each picture brings out the atmosphere and color 
of the locality in which it was taken; yet each is 








Careful choice of camera angle is evident in this Toluca 
market shot showing a woman and her picturesque bowls. 


Our photographers 
at work, Helene with 
her Rolleiflex, Steph- 
en using his Graflex. 


MEXICO 


to stand on ‘its pictorial merits alone. The photographs on 
the left-hand page are the work of Mr. Deutch, while those 
on the right-hand page are by his wife Helene: In all but 
one of ictures shown a K-2 "filter was used. Stops 
vatied from f 11 to f 22, speeds from 1/50 to 1/440 sec. 








This picture of the strikingly ornate Cathedral 
at Taxco is a good example of dramatic contrast. 





ry 





Another study in' the market place at Toluca. The baby 
seems to‘ be a thotoughly competent judge of merchandise. 





















































A Photograph Made By Electrical Induction 








HIGH-FREQUENCY electric cur- 
rent, passing through several paper 
clips, produced a photographic image of 
which the accompanying picture is a 
positive print. Light played little or no 
part in the making of this photograph, 
nor was any camera used. Since regular 
photographic film was employed, the ex- 
periment was conducted in total dark- 
ness. 


The negative of this print was made by 
electricity acting on the silver bromide. 





A solid plate of glass was placed upon 
a well-insulated table. Upon the glass 
was placed a sheet of metal. Next, a 
piece of sensitized film was laid on top 
of the metal, emulsion side up. Finally, 
the paper clips were distributed on the 
surface of the film,’ in the position indi- 
cated in the photograph. 

To make the exposure, the positive 
pole of a high-tension spark inductor 
was attached to the metal plate, the 
negative pole being attached to the paper 
clips. The current was then switched on 
for a few seconds, during which time the 
only manifestation visible in the dark- 
ened room was the corona, a slight 
glimmer around the edges of the clips. 
The electric current itself acted upon the 
silver bromide in the film emulsion to 
produce the negative image. 

Had the inductor poles been attached 
in a reverse position, an irregular, jagged 
design would have resulted. The amaz- 
ing regularity of hair-like lines in the 
design shown is obtainable only when 
the negative pole of the source of current 
is attached to the objects to be repro- 
duced. 

This process works so effectively that 
by its means detailed relief images of 
coins, etc., may be reproduced. The 
reader must be cautioned, however, that 

‘when 


“such experiments’ are- dangerous’ 


attempted by inexperienced people. A 
technical knowledge of electricity and a 
properly-equipped laboratory are re- 
quired for their safe performance. 





The Intensification And Reduction of Your Negatives 


ANY amateur photographers who 

develop and print their own nega- 
tives, discard as ruined any negative 
which is either too dense or too thin. 
There are two main after-treatment 
processes, very simple to work, which will 
save many of these negatives. 

The two processes are technically called 
intensification and reduction. The former 
is the process of increasing density and 
contrast in a negative. The other is a 
process of reducing the density of a 
negative by removing excessive deposit 
of silver which forms the image. How- 
ever, there is one type of negative which 
can never be improved, namely the un- 
der-exposed, where portions are just 
clear film. If the negative is thin through 
under-development but properly exposed 
(details are shown in shadow portions), 
it can be improved so it will print well. 

This is done by the process of intensifi- 
cation. The negative is first placed in a 
Bleaching solution until the back of the 
film appears white. Then it is rinsed in 
water and placed anew in a blackening 
or redeveloping solution. Washing for 
half an hour completes the process. There 
are many formulas for intensification, 
easily obtained from local photographic 
dealers free of charge, if scale and the 
necessary chemicals are on hand. A 


much simpler method, especially when 
this work is only needed occasionally, is 
to buy prepared chemicals, which come 
in small tubes just like the many different 
developers. Directions are easy to follow 
and are furnished with each tube of pre- 
pared chemicals. 

Negatives which are too dense to print 
because of over-development or fog 
should not be discarded. It is cheaper 
in the long run to reduce the negative 
than to re-take the picture. Again, the 
process is very simple to do. 

However, it is necessary to know the 
cause of the over-density of the negative 
before having it undergo reduction. The 
reason for this is that there are three 
different types of reducers. They are 
called the subtractive or surface-cutting, 
the super-proportional or flattening, and 
the proportional. Each negative must be 
examined to see whether it is over-ex- 
posed, where it will usually be flat 
and dull; or over-developed or fogged 
through over-development. Knowing this 
it is easy to select the proper reducer for 
the negative. For example, if the negative 
is over-exposed and develops flat or dull, 
and foggy, the subtractive reducer should 
be used. It acts on the lighter portions of 
the negative to a greater degree than on 
the heavy highlights. This increases the 


negative contrast, because the density 
reduced Le 


Where the negative is over-exposed— 


showing too much contrast, and where the 
highlights are so opaque that no light wil] 
penetrate—the super-proportional re. 
ducer is used. It acts on the over-denge 
portions of the negative without further 
— or destroying the shadow de: 


And finally, a negative which is too 

dense in the highlights and shadow parts, 
because of over-development, should be 
treated with the proportional reducer, It 
acts evenly, eating away the highlight 
and shadow over-densities at the same 
time. 
There are many formulas for com. 
pounding these different reducers and 
they can also be purchased ready for use 
in the same manner as the intensifiers— 
Frank S.. DeZimm, Rochester, N.Y. 








Pigeons As Cameramen 





AVING been used for many years 

to carry messages and photogra- 

phic film, pigeons now are being utilized 

by the German Army to transport cam- 

eras in aerial photography. The pigeon 

shown in the. accompanying photograph 

is equipped with a very light camera de- 
signed for this use. 

Upon being released from its quarters, 


the bird flies in the direction it has been~ 





The homing pigeon has recently been put 
to work as a military aerial photographer. 


trained to follow. After a certain length 
of time, an automatic release trips the 
camera shutter, continuing to make eX- 
posures at definite intervals. 

In this manner it is possible for am 
army in the field to obtain up-to-the- 
minute information regarding the moves 
of enemy troops. Aeroplanes attempt- 


ing to get similar pictures would attract | 
gunfire and pursuit. The pigeons —o 


small and make such. poor targets 
they are admirably suited to accomplish 
their mission. ‘ 
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Picture quali 
the use of 
terms when 


NOTED pictorialist once said to a 
group of amateurs, “I didn’t begin 
to make pictures until I learned 

how to use filters.” 
“The majority of subjects we photograph 
have color, and since the film we use does 
not “see” these colors quite the same as 
e@ human eye sees them it does not al- 
jays render the different tones of gray 
atheir proper relationship. This lack of 
: ent between the sensitiveness of 
he film and eye, however, can be com- 
msated for by the use of proper filters 
give normal correction. 
‘And better still, to achieve pictorial 
diects the photographer can emphasize 
colors and lighten others by using 
which over-correct the tones in the 
black-and-white rendition. 
atist can select a desired color from his 
Palette, so the photographer can control 
the relative values of tones in his print 
by the use of filters. 
There are two ways of acquiring a 


Working knowledge on the subject of fil- - 


lers—a hard way and an easy way. The 
hard way is to attempt to memorize the 
tharacteristics and uses of each of the 
More common filters. Then when the 
Necessity of using a filter arises it be- 
mes a matter of trying to remember 
the correct information. 

The easy and by far the most desirable 
way is to acquire sufficient knowledge of 
the basic principles involved, The ama- 
tur who adopts this latter method has 
M0 trouble in determining the correct an- 
wer when the question of using a filter 
wises, A knowledge of the simple theory 
involved makes the intelligent use of fil- 


lets an easy matter. 


It is the purpose of this article to pre- 
ent, in an elementary and understand- 
manner, sufficient information con- 


Just as an . 


cerning these basic principles to give the 
average person a working knowledge of 
the subject. 

Practically every object or every scene 
we photograph contains some color, yet 
most of us use black-and-white photog- 
raphy. We attempt to convey in our 
print—in black, tones-of gray, and white 
—some idea of the colors present in the 
original subject. If we neglect to use a 
filter over our lens, the resulting photo- 
graph sometimes gives a rather poor and 
lifeless reproduction of the original col- 
ored object. By using a filter of the 
proper color, it is quite possible to pro- 
duce prints that furnish an amazingly 
lifelike impression of the original colors 
present in our subject. 

Two questions will immediately come 
to our minds. Why does not the film 
alone furnish the correct color impres- 
sion? How can a filter bring about this 
desired result? We may answer these two 
questions briefly by stating that the film 
alone cannot give the correct impression 
of the original colors because the black- 
and-white films which are available do 
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Above: Fig. | shows 
how a beam of white 


This photograph was taken on Type C panchromatic film with an A (red) filter. 


not possess anywhere near the same de- 
gree of sensitivity to different colors as 
does the human eye. When we use the 
proper filter, we are, in effect, removing 
parts of the light and forcing the film to 
approximate the color sensitivity of the 
eye. Just how this is accomplished we 
shall see later. : 

Filters may generally be classified by 
use as either correction or contrast filters. 
When we wish to make the film behave in 
a normal manner and record colors with 
the same degree of brightness as seen by 
the eye we select a normal correction 
filter, usually yellow or green, depending 
on the film and the kind of illumination 
in use. If, however, we do not want nor- 
mal rendering but desire to make one 
color stand out more brilliantly than an- 
other—let us say we wish to photograph 
a landscape and secure an over-corrected 
effect—then we select a contrast filter. 
The term contrast filter is usually applied 
to those filters, such as the reds and 
oranges, which give an over-corrected 
effect or which may be used for accen- 
tuating some colors at the expense of 
others. 

Let us consider the manner in which 
we can reproduce a photograph of an 


Below: Fig. 2. The spectrum, showing the 
wavelengths of the different colors of 
light. For practical purposes we consider 
only the three primary color divisions. 
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object containing several colors. The 
human eye can differentiate between the 
different parts of this object either by a 
contrast of colors or by a contrast of 
shades of black and white. In our color- 
less print we must depend entirely upon 
reproducing these colors in shades of 
‘black and white. Therefore, a color that 
appears brilliant to our eye (such as 
yellow) should be rendered in a very 
light shade on the print and a dark color 
(such as blue) should be rendered as a 
dark shade on the print. This result 
could not be obtained without the use of 
a filter since films are much too blue- 
sensitive and would render the blue prac- 
tically white and the yellow darker, thus 
giving us a false impression of the rela- 
tive brightness of the original colors. 
In order to properly understand the use 
of a filter we must have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the four factors 
that determine its use. These are: 
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Fig. 3. Results of filter absorption of 
different color components of white light. 
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Fig. 4. Schematic diagram showing action 
of four different filters on white light. 
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Showing how various colors are rendered in monochrome on the three most popular types of film when using the more common filters, 
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Fig. 5. Color sensitivity of five types 
of emulsion compared to that of the 
human eye. Note extreme sensitivity of all 


films to the violet end of the spectrum. 


1. The nature of the light under 
which the object is photographed. 

2. The. nature of color. 

3. The sensitivity of the eye to light 
of different colors. 

4. The sensitivity of the -photo- 
graphic emulsion to light of different 
colors. 

Armed with a knowledge of these four 
factors, we will then be able to select a 
filter for contrast or correction work. 

Since practically all of our photographs 
are taken under what we consider to be 
white light, let us examine white light 
(such as sunlight) and determine its 
composition. This can be easily accom- 
plished by passing a beam of sunlight 
through a glass prism, as shown in Fig. 1. 
It will be noticed that the beam of white 
light is split up into its different compo- 
nents, the red rays being bent the least 
and the violet rays the most. This band 
of colors is referred to as the visible spec- 
trum, because this range of colors from 
red to violet represents the limits of color 
sensitivity of the human eye. Waves 
above the red (infra-red) and below the 
violet (ultra-violet) do not produce a 
sensation of light in the human eye and 
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TYPE C PAN-TUNGSTEN 


are therefore invisible. The ultra-violet 
rays are important because, although in- 
visible to the eye, these rays produce a 
greater effect on the photographic film 
than any of the visible rays, as we shall 
see later. For this reason it is usually de- 
sirable to eliminate them by the use of a 
filter. The invisible infra-red rays are 
also used in special types of photography. 

It is evident that light which we usually 
term as white is actually a mixture of 
light of various colors and should be 
thought of as such. If the beam of light 
passing through our prism had all the 
green rays removed, then we would still 
be able to form a spectrum but the por- 
tion usually occupied by the green would 
be present as a dark band. 

From the above we can now obtaina 
simple definition of color. Color (light) 
may be considered as white light from 
which certain rays have been removed. 

Fig. 2 is a simple representation of the 
visible spectrum as shown in Fig. 1, ex- 
cept that we have simplified it by show- 
ing only the three main colors composing 
white light. We can consider the spec- 
trum of white light as being composed of 
blue-violet, green, and red rays because 
a mixture of these rays will produce a 
beam of white light. Light waves ate 
considered to be electro-magnetic waves, 
similar in character to other electro- 
magnetic waves such as radio waves, ¢X- 
cept that, in the case of visible light, the 
waves are very short. A radio wave 
measuring 5 meters (1 meter is equal to 
about 3944 inches) is considered to be@ 
very short radio wave. Yet light waves 
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TYPE OF FILM 


























Fig. 7. Normal correction filters used in 
daylight and Tungsten or Photoflood light. 
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are so short that we must measure them 
jn milli-microns (Mu). A milli-micron 
js a very small unit and measures only 
one thousandth of a millionth of a meter. 
We have indicated the wavelengths of 
light in the visible spectrum in Fig. 2, 
and it will be seen that each color has a 
different wavelength, and that the wave- 
length of any ray of light Goiermines the 
color of that light. 

We can now determine the ‘scien of 
a sensation of color. Referring to Fig. 2, 
if we take a beam of white light and 
remove all the red portion (600 to 700 
mu) and the blue-violet portion (400 to 
500 mu) by means of a filter, the remain- 
der of the light would consist only of 
that portion of the spectrum between 500 
and 600 mu and therefore would be col- 
ored green. Similarly, if we removed the 
plue-violet (400 to 500 mu) and the green 
(500 to 600 mu) the light remaining would 
then be colored red. A removal of the 
blue-violet (400 to 500 mu) would result 
ina yellow color because the remaining 


light would be a mixture of red and- 


green and would produce yellow. The re- 
sult of the various absorptions is tabu- 
lated in Fig. 3. 

If, instead of absorbing whole portions 
of the spectrum, our filter absorbs only 
a small band, then the resulting color 
will be some variation of those shown in 
Fig. 3. For example, a small absorption 
band placed with its center about 500 
mu will result in an orange color, and 
a small absorption band placed about 
600 mu will result in a violet-blue color, 
ete, A further graphic representation of 
the action of a yellow, green, red, and 
bhie filter is shown in Fig. 4. 

The easiest method of absorbing por- 
tions of white light is to place a color 
filter in the path of the beam of light. A 
red filter, for example, would permit only 
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the red rays to pass through because the 
dye used in coloring the filter has the 
property of absorbing the blue-violet and 
green portions of the light. Thus we 
would say that the filter was red, simply 
because it appeared that color when ex- 
amined under the white light. 

This new conception of the nature of 
color can be applied to any colored object. 
A green book cover appears green to our 
eyes because the coloring matter used in 
making the cover has the property of 
absorbing the blue-violet and red por- 
tions of the white light illuminating it. 
If the illumination contained no green 
ee Oe the book cover would appear 
b 


We have mentioned previously that in 
order to secure correct color rendering 
with black-and-white film it is necessary 
to force the film to observe the same 
response to colors as the human eye. 
Since the color response of the human 
eye is evidently our standard, let us 
examine this characteristic of the eye as 
shown in the form of a graph, Curve F in 
Fig 5. The height of the curve above 
the base line represents approximately 
the relative sensitivity of the eye to light 
of the different colors. It will be noted 
that the eye is most sensitive to yellow- 
green light. If we were able to produce 
a perfect color-sensitive emulsion, it 
would have approximately the same char- 
acteristics. 

We are now ready to consider the color 
sensitivity of some of the more common 
films. For practical purposes we will 
examine an orthochromatic film and 
Types A, B, and C panchromatic films, 
since these four types represent the “films 
most of us use. 

Fig. 5 shows the color sensitivity curves 
for these four types of films. For compari- 
son we have included the curve of a color- 
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Series of photographs by Kenneth M. 
Swezey, Brooklyn, N.Y.. on Type C pan- 
chromatic film. No filter: was used for 
the top one while the middle shot was 
made with a K-2 filter: For the bottom 
few aimosphoric har has be filter. Note 

atmospheric haze has been penetrat- 
ed by using the strong. contrast filter. 


blind or ‘positive type of film as well as 
the sensitivity curve of the eye. Curve A 
shows the sensitivity of a color-blind 


. film which is confined almost exclusively 


to the blue-violet portion of the spectrum. 
This film is of little value in general 
photographic work because both green 
and red objects are reproduced as black. 
This type of emulsion is used mainly for 
positive or process film. 
The fact that a color-blind film repro- 
duces green and red as black should be 
because it . 
brings to our mind the fact that, in the 
use of filters, we must first consider the 
effect of a filter on the negative, and then 
consider the opposite effect produced on 
the positive print. In this particular case 
the film is not sensitive to red and just 
slightly sensitive to green and yellow. 
Therefore light rays emanating from red 
or green objects in our photograph will 
ee ae or ae 
is developed, the portions of the film 
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occupied by the red and green objects 
will be practically clear celluloid. When 
the film is now enlarged or printed, the 
light passes easily through this clear 
portion and creates a heavy exposure on 
the printing paper, with the result that 
these portions appear black in the final 
print. 

In the early days of photography all 
emulsions were color-blind, since the 
curve in A represents approximately the 
sensitivity of the sensitive silver salts 
used in the manufacture of the film. In 
1873 Vogel discovered that by adding 
certain dyes to the emulsion he could 
prepare film wherein the sensitivity ex- 
tended up into the yellow-green portion 
of the spectrum. This type of film was 
termed orthochromatic which, literally 
translated, means “correct color,” although 
the color rendering could hardly be 
called correct since the film is not sensi- 
tive to the red rays. It did, however, rep- 
resent quite an improvement, since land- 
scapes photographed with the orthochro- 
matic films would reproduce the grass 
and foliage in a lighter shade, and not 
almost black as with the color-blind film. 

Curve B, Fig. 5, shows the approximate 
sensitivity of one of the later types of 
“chrome” films. These films are made 
with the newer types of dyes and the 
emulsion consists of two coats: a slow 
emulsion on the bottom and a fast emul- 
sion on the top. This type of film is not 
sensitive to red rays and cannot be used 
where correct color rendering i is essential. 
Orthochromatic film is generally used by 
amateurs for snapshot work, for certain 
types of commercial work, and by some 
people who prefer to develop their films 
by inspection under a red safelight. 

Curves C, D and E represent the ap- 
proximate color sensitivity of the three 
types of panchromatic films in use at 
present. The word panchromatic liter- 
ally means all colors, and it will be noted 
that these films are indeed sensitive to 
all colors, including the red. The first 
panchromatic film was prepared in 1904 
and the dyes used in sensitizing the emul- 
sions have greatly improved since then. 
The Type C film is showing continued 
improvement in the development of 
faster emulsions, as will be gathered from 


the appearance on the market of the new . 


super-speed films. 

Curve C represents the approximate 
sensitivity of a Type A panchromatic film. 
This film is similar in character to those 
emulsions prepared before 1930. The sen- 
sitivity of this type of film is fairly even, 
but it cannot be corrected quite enough 
for absolutely normal color rendering, 
there being some under-correction in the 
green. Examples of this film are Eastman 
Commercial Panchromatic cut film, East- 
man Process Panchromatic film and 
Eastman 16 mm. Regular Panchromatic 
film. 

Curve D represents Type B, one of the 
newer types of panchromatic films, such 
as Eastman Super Sensitive Panchro- 
matic roll films and packs and Eastman 
Portrait Panchromatic cut film. This type 
of emulsion. comes nearest in color ren- 
dering to that of the eye, and requires 
the least amount of correction to permit 
it to record colors in a normal manner. 





This photograph was taken on Type C pan- 
chromatic film without correction filter. 





Another shot was made on the same film 
using an X-! (normal correction) filter. 
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Fig. 9. How to select contrast filters. 


This film is excellent for portrait work 
and the photography of colored objects, 
especially under artificial light. 

Curve E shows the approximate color 
sensitivity of a Type C panchromatic 
emulsion. A special characteristic of this 
film is its high red sensitivity, as shown 
by the height of the curve above the 
base line in the red portion of the spec- 
trum. This type of film was made pos- 


sible by the discovery in 1931 at the. 


Kodak Research Laboratories of a new 
series of sensitizing dyes that permitted 
greater sensitivity in the red portion of 
the spectrum than heretofore possible. 
These new emulsions are useful in pho- 
tography under artificial light, since the 
Photoflood or Mazda bulb emits the 
greater portion of its light in the red 
end of the spectrum. 

This red-sensitivity is somewhat of a 


such as Super-X, Panchro Press, Pana- 
tomic, Superior, Ultra Speed Pan, etc. 
In the current popular literature the 
reader will frequently come across curves 
as shown in Fig. 6. This type of curve 


































































strument a beam of daylight or artificia] 
light is split up into the spectrum by 
means of a prism (or a diffraction grat. 
ing) and the band of colors allowed tp 
fall on the sensitive film under test. The 
scale of wavelengths is impressed on the 
film by a scale placed in front of the 
plate-holder, and the curve is formed by 
the specially constructed wedge placed 
in the path of the light. 

These spectrograms are useful for pur. 
poses of comparison because they show 
the sensitivity of the film under test to 
light of different wavelengths. The curve 
in Fig. 6 shows us the sensitivity of the 
new Agfa Ultra Speed Panchromatic film, 
It will be noted that the extreme sensi- 
tivity of this film to the violet and ultra- 
violet is not shown in the spectrogram. 
This is due to the fact that the glass used 
in the lenses and the wedge has the prop- 
erty of absorbing these rays. This is not 
important, however, since most films show 
about the same sensitivity in this portion 
of the spectrum and we are mostly con- 
cerned with the action of a film in the 
red and green portions. Since. the sensi- 
tivity of the film, or the height of the 
curve above the base line, is plotted as a 
logarithmic function, it must be remem- 


_ bered that a slight rise in the curve may 


indicate a much greater increase in sen- 
sitivity than if the sensitivity were plotted 
in a direct proportion. 

Since most filters absorb more or less 
of the light which reaches them and 
therefore pass only a fraction of the 
white light, it is usually necessary to in- 
crease the exposure so that the film will 
receive a sufficient amount of light. Most 
films have their greatest sensitivity in 
the ultra-violet and blue-violet portions 
of the spectrum, and these rays are ab- 
sorbed by the usual green, orange, yellow, 
or red filters. If a film had 50% of its 
sensitivity in the blue-violet portion of 
the spectrum and 50% in the red and 
green, and we used a yellow filter that 
removed the blue-violet, we would have 
to double our exposure when using this 
particular filter. The filter factor would 
be said to be “2x” (two times) to the type 
of film and illumination we were using. 

This increase in e required is 
determined by the multiplying factor of 
the filter, usually referred to as i 
the filter factor. The factor of each filte 
changes with the illumination and the 
film in use. For example, a green Wratten 
X-1 filter with daylight illumination hat 
the following factors: panchromatic Typ 
C, 5x; panchromatic Type B, 4x; tho- 
chromatic, 6x. When this same be 
used with artificial light the factors | 
come 4x, 3x, and 4x respectively. 

The multiplying factors for the 1 
common filters are usually given ; 
printed sheet enclosed with each p . 
of film. This information is supplied | 
the manufacturer of the film because & 
color sensitivity of any emulsion m@ 
vary slightly with different batches o 
film, thus requiring a change in the ff ite! 
factors. This change in ea 
usually not great enough to cause 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The tower becomes 
part of a study in 


evening reflections. 


A time exposure at 
night produced this 
pleasing composition. 


# 


FOR THE PICT 


SS 
Here the rigging of 
a boat is used to 
frame the monument. 


HE next time you take a picture, consider 


whether you are handling your subject in 
the most effective way. This theme is il- 


‘lustrated in these pictures taken by George 


Yater, of Provincetown, Mass. The monu- 
ment he chose to photograph when standin 
alone lacks pictorial appeal, but lent itse 
well to his versatile treatment. To obtain 
results a ane should try to vs- 

ize a scene. mposition, foreground, 
background, and lighting all are important 
factors. This entire series might have been 
duplicated by any interested amateur. In 
line with: this same subject see the article 
by Karl Barleben on the following pege. 


Sunset lends drama to the monument. 
Taken with a green filter at ! / 100 sec.,f 16. 








Do You Take Snapshots or Pictures? 


Every beginner is inclined to take a snapshot, 


where he might, with care, make a 


icture. The 


author points out wherein the difference lies. 


Y few amateur 
photographers give 
sufficient thought to 

the pictures they produce. 
By this I mean that they 
do not devote sufficient 
time and attention to each 
exposure. Possibly this 
carelessness in modern 
amateur photography is 
due to the fact that our 
picturetaking has been 
made too easy for us. 

Years ago, when a big, 
heavy 8 x 10 camera 
was about the only. thing 
available, photographers 
seem to have turned 
out better pictures. The 
reason for this undoubt- 
edly was that a lot of work and ex- 
pense were involved in the process of 
making a singlé photograph. You couldn’t 
be careless, or your effort and money 
were totally wasted. So the photographer 
saw to it that both effort and money were 
well spent. 

There’s no need to go into the details 
of how the old time photographer had to 
painstakingly coat his own plates, expose 
them in the camera for comparatively 
long periods of time, then develop them 
almost immediately, one at a time. The 
point is that these laborious methods pro- 
duced truly great pictures, which any of 
us could be proud of today. 

Contrast those old methods with our 
modern procedure. Now we have tiny 
cameras built with the precision of ex- 
pensive watches. Lenses are faster than 
the photographers of other days ever 
dreamed possible. Our emulsions are 
served to us on a platter, as it were, fully 
corrected and incredibly sensitive. 

Manufacturers maintain costly research 
departments, where the finest formulas 
are created for us. In short, the difference 
between photography in 1900 and 1938 is 
as great as that between day and night. 
But what do we do with all this mar- 
velous material at our disposal? 

We seem to have degenerated into a 
race of snapshooters, despite our tremen- 
dous advantages. It’s a fact worth think- 
ing about if you are seriously interested 
in photography. 

Perhaps we may blame our shortcom- 
ings upon our modern mode of living. The 
demand for speed and efficiency is re- 
flected even in our photography. And 
everything must be done on a grand 
scale. No longer are we satisfied to make 
one or two exposures—we shoot in terms 
of rolls. 

Instead of getting away from the rush 
and bustle of our workaday lives by tak- 
ing our photography in a leisurely fash- 
ion, we keep the stiff pace even in our 


by 


KARL A. BARLEBEN, Jr. 


recreation. It doesn’t make 
sense, but ‘we are appar- 
ently helpless to stop it. 
Most of us could learn 
much from the European 
amateur photographer. He 
stocked 


is not so well 


with available funds as. 


we. And therein lies an 
important factor. Because 
he must limit himself to 
one roll of film every week 
or two, he makes certain 
that he derives the maxi- 
mum pleasure and value 
from it. Each exposure 
must count; and, as in the 
ease of the pioneer pho- 
tographer, his limitations 
tend to make him produce 
superior results. He goes after quality, 
not quantity. It’s the old story: come 
easy, go easy. 

Since we have such excellent equip- 
ment at our disposal, why not make bet- 
ter use of it and thus get results which 
justify the expenditure? 

The finest and most elaborate camera, 
by itself, is incapable of producing good 
pictures. It requires human intelligence 
to guide it. On the other hand, even the 
simplest box camera can be made to pro- 
duce salon prints when used by a skilled 
photographer. It is human nature to 
blame failures upon equipment, but facts 
prove that equipment is perhaps the least 
important item in the creation of a good 
photograph. That it does much to help, 
especially under adverse conditions, can- 
not be denied; but we must look to our- 
selves first of all when it comes to pho- 
tography as we understand it. 

Miniature camera enthusiasts undoubt- 
edly are the worst offenders with regard 
to quantity shooting, due to the economy 
of using their small film. They fail to 
realize that this very economy may. prove 
detrimental to their achieving reputations 
as first class photographers. - Certainly, 
if we go out and shoot a hundred nega- 
tives we’re apt to get at least one or two 


But these will be accidents for which: 
maker deserves no credit. The man y 
deliberately strives for good results ; 
achieves them through skill and per 
ence rates higher praise, obviously, 

The real photographer makes his e¢; 
sure only after he has satisfied h 
that the angle, lighting, composition, 
subject matter are arranged as | 
is possible under the ci 
addition, he has a clear conceptic 
what the final print will look like, 
then becomes relatively simple for h 
build the exposure of the negative a 
this idea. It’s entirely different 
merely coming upon an “interestiz 
scene or subject, hauling out the cam 
and shooting without any great. ec " 
eration for the final result. = 

Another matter which deserves # 
attention is the quality of our prints, 7 
average amateur slaps a negative jj 
the enlarger, focuses it upon the ase 
shoves a sheet of bromide paper unde 
the masking bands, and makes the e: 
sure. In all probability the result isn 
just right—but it will do! And so it 0 . 
throughout the entire roll of film. Wi 
from sixteen to forty negatives . 
roll, the photographer must work f 
order to see most of the negatives” 
print form. Hence he has no time f 
careful work with one or two of his be 
ter negatives. 

And what about our European ¢ 
league? Making comparatively few neg: 
tives as he does, he can afford | 
spend one or more entire evenings, 
necessary, in experimenting with a &i 
gle negative. He tries paper of 
grades and surfaces. He varies his exp 
sures, his developing time, even his fa 


Wrista - 


mulas. We may consider that he is ae a 


ing his time; but he winds up h 
superb print which not only gives him a 
lot of satisfaction, but also wins prizey 
And he has really enjoyed the worm 
involved, since in performing it he has 
carried an artistic process through 
completion to the best of his (and the n 
dium’s) ability. a 
While this article may sound like a sete 
mon, it is intended to carry a messa 
of nothing more than common sense aid 
logic. We all enjoy photography; but ui 
fortunately too few of us give to iF 
hobby the thought and time which it n 
quires. And it is surprising how much) 
little care can do for your pictures. F 
minutes’ extra consideration can na 
the difference between a snapshot and 
print you'll be proud to show people= 


Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


RHYTHM 


by George A. Thomps on 


This graceful, whirling dance team creates an impressiom; 
of elegance worthy of the finest ballroom, but the picture 
was not made in such a setting. Photographer Thompson, afte 

despairing of ever finding the proper background, finally 
made this photograph with a miniature camera as the dance 


went 
a New Jersey chicken coop. 


through their routine on the tar-papered roof © 
[For Technical Data see Page 6 ; 
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A yawn is one of Nature’s most hon- 
est expressions, and for that reason is 
particularly difficult to record on film. 
These two pictures have captured the 
complete relaxation of the subjects to 
such an extent as to be infectious. 


[For Technical Data see Page 66] 








Not Interested ry 
Doris E. Wright, Middleboro, Mass. 


Waiting for Nightfall 
David D. Duncan, Coral Gables, re 
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Robert J. Reynolds, Trotwood, 


pod Chace, Swansea, Mass. 


Perhaps the most frequently used form in compo- 
sition is the circle of which these two interesting 
photographs are perfect examples. Note how the 
ridges in the aluminum tray and the stripes of the 
ribbon snake further accentuate the circular effect. 
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The love of a mother for her offspring is one of 
the oldest themes in art and literature and 
promises to become an equally popular one for 
modern photographers. The remarkable pictures 
presented here demonstrate the constancy of the 
maternal instinct throughout nature’s realm. 
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» Sunflower by D.E. Ahlers, Dayton, Ohio 
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Rippling water frequently re- 
flects decorative patterns of 
strong contrast. When found 
surrounding some central ob- 
ject of interest—such as a bath- 
ing girl, a water-fowl, or even 
a boat—these patterns add 
greatly to the quality and inter- 
est of the picture as a whole. 





A Lome Duck... sce eee 
Anthony Zilinsky, South Boston, Mass. 





is the Feel. cd 60 ee ee 
Victor Haveman, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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When people are most concerned 
about food they are least con- 
cerned about photographers. That 
is when they best offer an opportu- 
nity to get really candid shots with 
a flair of novelty and the unusual. 


[For Technical Data see Page 66] 





Victor Haveman, Santa Monica, { 








Fully illuminated subjects often lack interest—they 
are too plain and matter-of-fact. For this reason 
many .photographers seek the opportunity of cast- 
ing unobtrusive pattern shadows across the model 
to add the missing quality of charm or unusualness. 


[For Technical Data see Page 66] 


A Woman of Tunis... .. by 
Gunhild Thielst, Santa Barbara, Calif... 
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by 
Werner Stoy, Los Angeles, Calif. 


tis noteworthy that un- 
bosed photographs of 
Beople usually possess 
ess dignity than do 
Similar pictures of ani- 
fals. Train a camera 
On unsuspecting hu- 
fons and you never 
mow what you'll get. 
‘ut animals don't care 

you shoot them. 


b 
Landers, Los Angeles, Calif. 











St. Jerome 


by William Mortensen 












HE desire to reveal the texture 

quality of a wide variety of mate- 

rials is distinctly a modern trend 
‘ Shotography. Crisp detail is the order 
“of the day. We ask that the face of 
Feality be given to us unmasked. It has 
snot always been thus. 

“There was a time when nothing would 
Wo, at least for the pictorialists, except 
The subject that had been photographed 
through a soft-focus lens or by some 
other means, fair or foul, in order liter- 
ally to take the edge off the image. Be- 
sides the soft-focus lens, pictorialists 
used to kick the tripod holding the 
Gamera after the picture had been sharp- 

focused in order to obtain the some- 
What blurred and fuzzy effect that was 
hed much desired. 

' Steichen himself once confessed that 
in order to be in the photographic swim 
uring his early days in photography he 
Used to actually spit on the lens to fuzz 
Tis picture. How far he has come away 
from that era to become one of the most 
femarkable artists of the present day is 
Tevealed in a portrait he once made of 
Maurice Chevalier in which he went so 
far as to call attention to, rather than 
ide, a wart on the actor’s face by light- 
ing it in such a way that it cast a shadow. 

Today we see Ansel Adams delighting 
in revealing the texture of the side of a 
iss fence, Berenice Abbot showing 












































































beauty that lies in a wall of an ex- 
vation, Korth of Chicago dramatizing 
Wexture-wise the stump of a tree and 
Edward Weston masterfully depicting the 
ere of a halved cabbage. 

Texture in photography is generally a 
“matter of sending the light glancing 
“Reross the surface of the subject in such 
ie that innumerable little shadows 







cast by the particles and ridges that 
titute the surface structure of the 
ect. One of the most exciting sub- 
ts for texture.exploitation is the vege- 
le. Every one who tries texture pho- 
aphy for the first time generally 
es a head of cabbage or cauliflower, 
8 did yours truly. 
I tried to get a real dramatic effect 
With cauliflower by posing the head in the 
ve right hand corner of the composi- 
Mion and keeping the background black. 
Here is the way I did it. I doubt if it’s 
commercial practice, but you must 
admit it’s rather different and not alto- 
@ether unattractive. I spread a white 
‘towel on the table and made a number of 
starts in an attempt to get cross 
lighting that would satisfactorily achieve 
the purpose I had in mind, which resulted 
in the picture shown. 

Finally, instead of shooting the light 
directly at the subject, I took to the 
Spotlight and, narrowing the beam as 
much as I could, directed this completely 
controlled light to the section of the 






















by JACOB DESCHIN 


cloth immediately in front 
of the vegetable. This il- 
lumination was thus reflect- 
ed up, following the school- 
book formula that the angle 
of reflection of the light 
equals the angle of inci- 
dence, and across the face 
of the subject, giving a 
graduated tone scale and 
delicate texture quality. 
The same procedure was 
followed with the cabbage, 
with the exception that in- 
stead of using a spotlight, I 
used one of the so-called 
highlight reflectors, ma- 
neuvering the four blinkers 
of the reflector so that 
only a small square of 


Right: Texture in this 
cauliflower emphasized 
with reflected light. 


Below: Extreme close- 
up of a leaf of lettuce, 


lighted from behind. 


The 


light was allowed to make its exit. 
result seems satisfactory; at any rate, 
with a subject such as this, it is not a 
very difficult matter to show texture. 
The lettuce leaf and onion pictures 
which, incidentally, have been exhibited 
in recent salons, illustrate two other tex- 





Texture in the cabbage (above) and onions (right) 
is brought out by careful lighting from the side. 
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HOOTING FOR TEXTURE 


4 _ You can greatly improve your photographs by lighting 
the subject to show the quality of the surface detail. 





ture techniques. In the former the light 
was sent grazing across the face of the 
subjects, realizing ‘Surface texture that 
would have been utterly lost had the 
conventional lighting been used. I would 
like to ‘call particular attention to the 
details of the onion coverings and the 
lifelikeness of the halved onion. 

The lettuce is a photomicrograph, an 
extreme close-up of a section of a sin- 
gle leaf. The light was sent through 
the back of the leaf in order to show up 
all the fine lines. The camera equipment 
was an 8x10 Eastman View outfit fur- 
nished with a Zeiss Tessar 54-inch lens. 
The exposure was made on a quarter 
section of an 8x10 film. 

Texture exercises are full of splendid 
opportunities for fine picture-making. 
Try it the next time you feel a bit stale. 
It’s a swell photographic pick-me-up for 
the adventurous amateur.—® 
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NIFTY SPOTLIGHT 
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Put pep into your portraits with a spotlight. Here's 
one that can be built easily and at very small cost. 


~ by HARLEY KRUEGER, Oshkosh, Wis. 


HIS neat little spotlight is very sim- 

ple to make and will give perfect 
results. When assembled and painted it 
is quite a professional looking job. 

This light will give good results and 
can be assembled from odds and ends 
you probably have lying around the 
house, or the parts can be picked up for 
very little. 

If you haven’t used a spotlight before 
you will find one very interesting. It 
offers many lighting possibilities, as you 
have complete control over the light rays. 
Some very interesting results may be 
had by using two or three spotlights, 
both in portraits or still-life studies. 
However, just one spot with a couple 
open photofloods will come in handy if 
you are planning on taking some serious 
dramatized setups. 

I am not planning on going into a lot 
of detail on sizes, exact measurements, 
etc., as it really isn’t necessary. If you 
are mechanically inclined you can work 
these out for yourself, and little details 
not described here are clearly shown in 
the drawings. The illustration shows 
clearly the general idea of the layout, 
using an oblong wooden box with a con- 
denser lens at one end and a light bulb 
mounted on a movable wooden base to 
allow focusing. 

The light bulb must line up with the 
center of the lens in order to get a per- 


fectly round spot. The inside of the box 
must be painted a dull black so that no 
reflections will be cast. The material 
should be as light in weight as possible 
so that the box will not be top heavy. I 
built mine out of 3-ply stock. 

Fig. 2 shows the box assembled with 
cut-out to enable you to see the focus- 
ing assembly. There are two partitions 
(E), one for the black pieces of card- 
board (D) commonly called stops and 
which control the size of spot. Another 
partition holds the condenser lens (G). 
The hole for the condenser will have to 
be cut according to the size lens you 
have. Fig. 3 is a bird’s eye view of this 
assembly. I used the condenser lens from 
my enlarger and the grooves (K) make 
it removable so that I can simply slide it 
out when I need it. 

If your condenser is small it doesn’t 
make much difference as the spot will 
still be large enough for most purposes 
when the focusing handle is pushed to 
the extreme front. However, if you do 
not have a condenser you may buy one 
at any of the larger photographic supply 
houses. A lens 414” in diameter is listed 
at $1.20 in the catalog that I have. 

In Fig. 2, (M) shows the handle of the 
focusing device. It is simply a wooden 
paddle held in place by wooden strips 
and with a socket and bulb mounted on 
top. There is a little hole in the rear 





(L) where the handle protrudes from 
the box. When this handle is pushed 
forward the spot is large and as it js 
pulled backward the spot becomes 
smaller and more intense. 

I find that a 400-watt spotlight bulb 
makes a good sharp spot, and a regular 
photoflood bulb makes a somewhat softer 
spot which is nice for portraits. 

If you plan on using a photoflood bulb 
in your spotlight it is advisable to bore 
about six holes in a row in the cover 
along the path of the bulb so that the in- 
terior of the box will be sufficiently ven- 
tilated. A small piece of plywood placed 
over the holes and raised at each end 
with a little block of wood will shut out 
the direct glare of the bored holes. Ag 
I use a spotlight bulb in my spot I 
haven’t found it necessary to add these 
ventilating holes. I have left it on for 
an hour at a time, without damaging the 
box or the condenser lens. The photo- 
flood bulb throws out a great deal of 
heat and if used in the spotlight the light 
should not be left on an unnecessary 
length of time. 

When the box is completed you will 
need a piece of 4%” strip iron (marked 
A, Fig. 1), long enough to bend around 
both sides of box and underneath. It is 
a good idea to balance the entire box 
before placing holes for the strip iron 
base. (Be sure and have the condenser 
in box when you balance it.) Holes are 
easily bored for wing nuts (B, Fig. 1). 
The iron can be bent in an ordinary 
bench vise. 

The base is an old light stand of com- 
mon design. If you haven’t one they are 
only $1.00 or so in most stores or you 
can pick one up in a second-hand store. 
The cord from it can be used for the 
spotlight extension. After the box is 
fastened to the base be sure and spread 
the legs (C) apart slightly so the entire 
finished light will not tip too easily—fm 


Enlargements From Wet 
Negatives 


T is sometimes necessary to make a 

print from a negative when there is 
not time to dry it. There are numerous 
methods of quick 
negative drying and 
printing from wet 
negatives but sim- 
plest and probably 
the quickest is to 
place the negative 
between two sheets 
of glass under wa- 
ter. The first piece 
of glass is placed in 
a pan of water, the 
negative placed in the proper position on 
top of it, and another piece of glass placed 
above it. 

If done properly all the air is excluded, 
no distorting bubbles remaining. The out- 
side surfaces of the glass can then be 
wiped dry and the protected negative 
placed in the enlarger. It is preferable 
that the glass sheets be cut to fit in the 
usual place of the negative slide; in most 
enlargers the glass plates in the nega- 
tive frame are suited for this purpose.— 
John G. Roberts, Chicago, IU. 








— 
Film put between 
glass under water 
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Left: A boy and a girl on a moonlit beach . . . moonbeams rippling across the water... an effect achieved by A. R. Patton, Fayetteville, 
Ark., from a negative of which the picture on the right is a straight print. One figure was cropped off and the exposure increased ten times. 


EFFECTS 


Unusual effects may be achieved in a photo- 
graph by various means, as shown in these exam- 
ples of pictures that are much alike, yet different. 


Right: Two pictures of 
the same scene made 
by Ormal |. Sprung- 
man of Minneapolis. 

~ r The top one was taken 
OStele ‘| at sunrise and the low- 


er one at sun-down. 









Ret 
bui CUinTea 


; GERN ot EO Left: Above, picture 
eHhON cA : of a building reflect- 

a ed on a plate glass 
window, and below, 
photographed through 
same window; second 
negative was reversed 
in printing. Both were 
taken by Murray Knowl- 
ton, San Diego, Calif. 


Right: Effect achieved with infra- 
red plate and "A" filter (extreme 
right), as compared to identical . 
scene photographed on ortho film 
without a filter. Pictures made 
by Edw. Scribner, Schoharie, N.Y. 
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Protect Your Safelights 


IKE a great many other photographers 
who work in the darkroom, the 
writer broke several safelight glasses, 
always at the most 
inopportune times, 
because there never 
seemed to be any 
safe place for stor- 
ing them when not 
in use. I have now 
solved this problem 
to my entire satis- 
faction by making 
“pockets” for the 
various safelight glasses on the under 
side of the shelf above my work bench. 
The “pockets” were made by nailing 
strips of L-shaped moulding on the under 
side of the shelf as illustrated by the ac- 
companying photo. Stored in this posi- 
tion no glass is ever liable to be broken. 
Yet they are always at hand when work 
upon various emulsions calls for a change 
of darkroom illumination. This improve- 
ment in my shop cost about 10c but it 
saves dollars and is a great convenience. 
—John Edwin Hogg, Alhambra, Calif. 


Safelight holder. 


Film Drying Clip 
ERE’S a way 
to economic- 
ally and efficiently 
hang up your films 
to dry. The next 
time you are at the 
five and ten cent 
store, get yourself 
some small battery 
clips. They sell for 
five cents a piece. 
Then, from short 
pieces of wire, or 
paper clips, shape short hooks and attach 
them to the battery clip-screw, as shown 
in the photograph. 

You will find this type of clip excel- 
lent for the purpose, as it has a strong 
bull-dog grip and is rust-proof—Manuel 
M. Moreno, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Lead film clip. 


Filing Small Negatives 


GREAT deal of our work is done 
either with a 4x5 Graflex or a 3A 
Kodak, especially when we go out aftez 
a particular picture. 
But we are seldom 
unprepared to 
catch the unusual 
shot for we always 
carry the light vest- 
pocket camera 
when going on a es 
hike or short trip. Large file takes 
Our regular neg- negatives 
ative file is a 4x6 card index drawer. We 
insert the negatives either in individual 
transparent envelopes, or if not so im- 
portant, in evelopes containing certain 
groups of pictures, and separate them in- 
to subjects with special indexed separa- 


tors. The vest-pocket negatives had us 
guessing until we hit onto the scheme of 
gluing two No. 1 coin envelopes onto a 
4x6 index card. This arrangement pre- 
vents the smaller negatives from becom- 
ing lost among the large sizes. Notations 
on the flap of the envelope immediately 
indicate the contents and it is well worth 
the small amount of times necessary to 
stick the envelopes to the cards.—Walter 
Messenger, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 


"Silent" Print Washing 


OST apartment-dwelling amateurs, 

like myself, must of necessity wash 

prints in the bathtub. As the usual mod- 

, ern bathtub faucet 

is an odd size, with 

no threads, it is al- 

most impossible to 

find a rubber hose 
to fit. 

As the “splash” 
system is very 
unsatisfactory, and 
keeps my neighbors 
awake late at night, 
I finally hit upon 
the idea of using a piece of fence rail to 
convey the water silently—and efficiently 
—to the washing tray. The stick of wood 
“hose” shoots the water to the bottom of 
the tray with considerable force, while 
the bathtub stopper wedged underneath 
the tray at one end overcomes the slope 
of the tub and causes the water to run 
out the other end. A rubber band holds 
the stick to the faucet—Wayne Johnson, 
Washington, D.C. 


Safe Paper Cabinet 


DON’T know where we keep the 
bread now, but inside the old bread- 


Stick prevents 
water splash. 


box is my supply of- 


8 x 10 photo en- 
larging paper. 

Most of the time 
the box sits on the 
shelf of a _ closet 
with the opening to 
the wall. But when 
I rig up the kitchen 
darkroom for en- 
larging, the bread- 
box is transferred 
to the oven of the 
gas stove. Then the paper is removed 
from the cardboard container and left 
ready to grab inside the breadbox. The 
sliding door on the box, combined with 
the oven door, makes an ideal baffle. My 
paper hasn’t fogged yet!—Hugh Moffett, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Tripod Platform 
R photographing projects in my 
basement workshop and studio I built 
a triangular frame thirty-three inches 
long on each side. The long pieces were 
built of 24%” x 1%” stock and fastened 
with corrugated fasteners. Each corner 


Breadbox cabinet. 


Platform facilitates indoor work. 


was reinforced by a piece of board which 
also formed the platform to carry the 
tripod. Castors that fasten with four 
screws each were placed as near the out- 
side corners as possible. 

With this easily rolled platform it is 
possible to move the camera back and 
forth in focussing without disturbing its 
level. It also overcomes the difficulty in 
making a camera tripod stand on a con- 
crete floor—W. F. Messenger, Ballston 
Spa, N.Y. 


Space-Economy in the. Darkroom 
O KNOW where to stow a vertical 
enlarger when it is not in use is a 

bit of a problem where space is at a 

premium. Its awkward shape tends to 


Enlarger and easel fit in small space. 


monopolize an undue amount of valu- 
able space whether kept on the bench 
or stored in the cupboard. 

The illustrations show how I overcame 
the difficulty by arranging matters so 
that the enlarger takes up a minimum 
of space, and at the same time is readily 
available for use. I divorced the en- 
larger from its easel entirely, and mount- 
ed it on a small bracket attached to the 
wall. The new easel consists of a pastry 
board which is also hinged to the wall at 
an appropriate distance below the en- 
larger. 

With the enlarger swung against the 
wall and the easel dropped, the outfit 
assumes an unobtrusive position until 
needed again—A. McLeod, Brisbane, 


Australia. 
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Using Kodachrome 


In Plate Cameras 


by L. M. FLEISCH 


Here's an easy way to fit up a film plate camera 
so you can make natural color snapshots with it. 


Kodachrome for your filmpack 

camera? After doing a lot of 
wishing I conceived the idea of attaching 
a Kodak Bantam camera to a metal plate 
holder and building a special groundglass 
back to permit its use. I selected the 
Bantam because it uses Kodachrome film 
No. K828 which has only eight exposures 
to the roll. If you like 18 exposures to 
the roll you can use an Argus camera to 
make a similar attachment by the method 
described in the January issue of PopuLar 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The Bantam attachment is constructed 
first as it is used as a guide in making 
the groundglass attachment. You begin 
by removing the lens, shutter, and struts 
from the Bantam for you will need only 
the body of the camera. If you happen 
to have a hand grinder you can easily 
grind off the heads of the rivets holding 
the struts; if not, I guess you will have 
to file them off. This will free the front 
with the exception of the bellows which 
is cut off with a sharp knife. 

The next step is to scribe a plate holder 
to obtain the center, preparatory to cut- 
ting a 28 by 40 mm. opening. Use a sharp- 
pointed instrument (an ice pick will do), 
and a ruler to scribe a line from the upper 
left hand corner to the lower right hand 
corner of the plate holder and another 


H'= you wished you could buy 


Holes are drilled in each spool chamber 
so camera can be bolted to plateholder. 








from the upper right 
hand corner to the 
lower left hand corner. 
This will give you the 
exact center of the plate 
holder. ‘Next mark 14 
mm. to each side and 20 
mm. above and below = 
the center. 

Now scribe a line 
through each of these 
points being careful to keep them true, 
for you use them as a guide in cutting the 
opening 28 by 40 mm. This opening is 
the size of the negative and the Bantam is 
mounted directly over it. Be unusually 
careful with this step. If it is not done 
with care you will not have an accurate 
instrument. A good method for cutting 
the opening is to use a cold chisel, placing 
the plate holder on a firm support of 

_metal or hard wood to avoid bending it. 
Use a file to smooth and square up the 
corners. 

The next step is to drill holes in the 
Bantam to permit bolting it to the plate 
holder. These holes are drilled in the film 
spool chamber as near the center of the 
camera as possible; that is, where the 
chamber curves up. Drill two holes in 
each chamber—one in each corner large 
enough to hold a 2-56 bolt. Now center 
the Bantam over the opening in the plate 


A special back holds the groundglass in 
the proper plane to permit sharp focusing. 


The back of the plate camera is fitted with a Kodak Bantam 
which serves as a carrier for the No. 828 Kodachrome film. 


holder. Use a sharp instrument in the 
holes just drilled to mark the holder; then 
drill holes thru these marks. Get four 
14” 2-56 bolts and a can of “Smooth-On” 
cement from your hardware dealer and 
you are ready to mount the plate holder. 
Place the bolts thru the Bantam and 
plate holder and attach the nuts but do 
not tighten them yet. Mix the Smooth- 
On cement as per directions and work it 
into the space between the Bantam and 
plate holder, then tighten the bolts. Do 
not let the Smooth-On get too stiff, but 
work it as quickly as possible and smooth 
it up as it hardens. After 24 hours it sets 
very hard and minor rough spots can be 
sanded smooth. Cut off the bolts to allow 
the insertion of the slide in the plate 
holder, and paint with flat black paint. 
To make the groundglass back scribe 
another plate holder and cut an opening 
exactly as you did for the Bantam attach- 
ment. Drill several holes to receive screws 
to hold a wood block to the plate holder. 
To determine the proper plane for the 
groundglass, place the slide in the Bantam 
attachment and measure the distance 
from the slide to the film plane. This is 
the distance the groundglass must be 
from the slide so it will be in the same 
plane as the film. I used a piece of 1” 
wood 2%” x 4%” and cut a 28 x 40 
mm. opening with breast drill and coping 
saw. I then shimmed it to the exact 
height with two thicknesses of adhesive 
tape and one post card cut to fit. 
Screw the plate holder to the wood and 
check measurements after inserting the 
slide. Fasten a 2” by 2” piece of ground- 
glass, ground side toward the lens, by 
means of four screws. To give this back 
a finished appearance cut a 2” by 2” open- 
ing in a piece of cardboard, trim it flush, 
and glue it to the wood. I used some 
leather from an old camera to cover it. 


Make negatives of newsprint at the 
closest working distance -with the lens 
wide open. If these negatives are sharp 
you can be assured that you have an ac- 
curate instrument. [Another method of 
checking the groundglass was given in 
the article which appeared in the January 
issue of PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY.—Eb. ]—}® 





“The Last Straw,” made in Nevada after a hard Photoflash picture by Ruth Es- C. A. Brooks of Kansas City, Mo., took 
winter, by W. B. Radford, Santa Paula, Calif., telle Thompson, Hamilton, Ont., this shot with a 9 x 12 Voigtlander at 
with a Graphic; 1/50 sec. at f 11 on pan film. made with a Kodak 616 at f 11. f 4.5, 1 sec. on Agfa Superpan Portrait. 


Photograph of the moon by M. R. Langer, 


An indoor shot by Walter Taylor, Walla Walla, Wash., Co-ed cheerleader photo- 
made with a 5x7 view camera. Three photofloods were aphed in action by G.E. Medina, N.D., with an Agfa Plenex, on 
used. The exposure, 1/25 sec. at f 4.5 on pan film. ohen, of Buffalo, N. Y. Agfa Superpan film, 10 seconds at f 6.3. 


The star for the second best picture and 
$3.00 goes to A. J. Haggett of Regina, Sas- 


katchewan, for this shot of a kitten taken e 
with an Exakta camera and two photofloods. 
The exposure given was 1/25 second at f 4. [ ( [ [ | if ec S if O | } 


Another clever animal picture, submitted by H. R. Martin, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. It was taken with a Kodak Bantam Special, 1/100 sec, 
at f 8. Martin has very appropriately entitled the print “Suspense. 





Stage shot by H. F. Gruenberger, Milwau- 
kee, with a Contax, 1/100 sec. at f 1.5. 


This print, selected as.the best picture this month, won $5.00 for L. Cryer, 
Bradford, Yorks, England. t was taken with a Kershaw Reflex and 
74.” Cooke f 6.5 lens on Eastman Super Sensitive film. Two floods fur- 
nished the illumination and the exposure given was 1/25 second at f 8. 


Below: An interesting backlighting shot 
made by W. V. Prentiss, Pasadena, Calif., 
with a Kodak Bantam, on Super X film. 


R. M. Jamison, Trinidad, Colo., took this 
humming bird’s picture with a 1900 model photographed by P. G. Goodman, Clear- sends this delightful portrait of a 6 year old 
5x7 Century plate camera and R. R. lens. water, Fla., with a Graflex, 1/350 sec. at f 6.3. 


A “stunt” driver crashing a burning shed, Below: Bo Torngren, Stockholm, Sweden, 


boy, taken with a Dollina II, 1/50 sec., f 5.6. 


ur Readers 


A splendid shot taken by Charles M. A trick photo by Donald Sipe, 
Fritz, Chicago, Ill., in Miami. The Eugene, Ore. Made with a Zeiss 
exposure given was 5 minutes at f 8. Maximar. Exposure: ¥2 sec. at f 16. 



































































































This Ferrotype Rack 
Is A Space-Saver 


SPACE-SAVING rack for ferrotype 

tins which is portable and allows 
quick drying may be made very easily 
and cheaply as shown. From 3” plywood 
cut the top, 1544” x 20%”; two sides, 
17” x 20%”; and one end, 165” x 1442”. 
Plywood is specified because of its non- 


Drying rack placed on a radiator. 


warping qualities. The 16 side rails are 
of 34” pine, each 20” long by 114” wide. 
Two rectangular frames 144%” x 20” are 
made from 34” x 144” stock, one going 
around the top interior, the other form- 
ing the hollow bottom of the box. 


These specifications are for a rack 
exactly like the one shown, which holds 
8 ferrotype tins, each 14” x 20”. The bot- 
tom and one end of the box are left open 
so warm air may circulate freely when 
the rack is placed on a radiator or a 
register. When not in use, it may be set 
on the floor as a container for the tins, 
keeping them from becoming scratched.— 
W. Edward White, Plymouth, N.H. 


A Ten Cent Timer 


CCURATE measurement of time by 
the second is almost a darkroom 
necessity, especially in exposing and de- 
veloping prints. To purchase a timer or 
to go to any trouble in constructing one 
is needless, since you practically have 
one ready-made in the form of one of 
those plug-in devices which flash Christ- 
mas tree lights off and on. There’s prob- 
ably one in your attic or storeroom; if 
not you can get one at the ten cent store 
or an electrical shop. 

Most of these break the circuit 
from 9 to 11 times in every 10 
seconds. Check the one you have 
a few times with your watch. A 
slight deviation from precise one- 
second intervals will matter very 
little. The device may be con- 
nected to a bell, or to a safelight 
so placed that you can watch it as 
you print. Make some test strips 
by counting the number of flashes 
during the exposure of each. Se- 
lect the number giving the most 
satisfactory results with any given 
negative and enlarger aperture, 
just as you would if seconds were 
your basis. Results with this 
method are far more uniform 
than any obtained by counting. In 
effect you have an accurate elec- 
trical timer—Dr. Reid Davis, 
Jackson, Tenn. 
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| Letters to 


the Editor 





Dear Sir: 

Being one of. these “pipsqueakish, in- 
adequate ... ” persons (to quote Mr. 
Rudolph Elie, Jr.) who are amateurs, I'll 
have my “say.” ... Our opinion is that 
Mr.. Elie needed a few dollars, that he 
could do better by writing than by his 
erstwhile profession of photography... . 
He should stick to his profession and let 
writing be for the professional writers, 
for several reasons. One is to practice 
what he preaches ... don’t chisel... . 

Cc. T. RICHARDS, 
New Orleans, La. 


—»— 
Dear Sir: 

.... Would like to say a word on “No 
Bloodshed Intended!” by Rudolph Elie, 
Jr., in the April issue. ... - As for me, I 
heartily agree with him, enjoyed his 
write-up immensely. He did a eo job 
of defending his profession. ... I have a 
very modest outfit, take pictures for my- 
self, and often for friends, and even 
strangers, charging only for the ma- 
terials. So you see I am encroaching on 
his profession for no good reason at all, 
except for the fun of it. Mr. Elie makes 
me feel pretty cheap. For all that, I 
don’t regret having read it. It’s a he-man 


article and packs a good punch 


CHARLES W. RIESZ, 
Wilmington, N.C. 


— » — 
Dear Sir: 

... 1am sick and tired of the way you 
present the amateur photographer in your 
publication. The amateur as you seem to 
see him is the person who can afford a 
Leica or a Contax with an f:0 lens and 
gadgets such as exposure meter, “spare” 
lenses, super darkrooms, and super en- 
largers. . .. The amateur as I see him 
is the person who has to get along with 
the equipment your “amateur” would be 
ashamed to own. ... Please in the near 


-future get a story from the “real ama- 


teur” that I speak of.... 
HOWARD SMITH 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Ep. Are you sure you read the mag- 
azine thoroughly from cover to cover? 
There are a lot of articles each month 
that are written by and for “your ama- 


teur.” 
: —- 
Dear Sir: 

. .. So far in your Salon Section... 
and others I have failed to see anything 
that would cause any amateur to be over- 
enthusiastic about wanting to be a Pic- 
torial Photographer, if that is what you 
call that stuff. . .. What we like in a 
photographic journal are good pictures; 
articles on how to make good, sharp, clear 
pictures; how to make prints and enlarge- 
ments; filters and how to use them; 
monthly contests; questions and answers 
column; print criticism... . 

MIKE M. BAILEY, 
Hood River, Ore. 

Ep. Sorry you don’t like our pictures. 
The rest of your order is being filled in 
every issue of PopuLar PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Dear Sir: F 
Your May issue of PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
shows an immense amount of work and 





‘aia 


"Take a look at this, Warden ... 1 shot Butch just as 


he was climbing over the wall!" 





I want you to know that we readers q 
preciate your efforts in producing what | 
am not afraid to say is the No. 1 photo- 
graphic magazine. It is hardly believable 
that in one issue there can be so many 
types of articles. ... I am not merely 
saying this for the May issue but for ajj 
the rest of the issues. 
ROBERT. OLDIS, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


: tis 
Dear Sir: 

...In_your April issue on page 33 
Charles Carson goes into ecstasies over 
Bobby Breen’s cockeyed shot of a movie 
camera, and on page 59 you give L.T. an 
awful lecture for —— the same thing. 
Ens I can understand .. . conditions 
where it is necessary to hold the camera 
out of level, but the print can usually be 
straightened out on the enlarging easel, 

These goofy prints always raise the 
suspicion that the cameraman was too 
lazy to study his picture before working 
the shutter ... For Pete’s sake don’t ex- 
tol their virtues in an article. 

E. L. HEISER, 
Clinton, Okla. 

Ep. If you'll take another look at L.T.’s. 
print, you will see that a level camera 

osition in that case would have resulted 
n a perfectly good angle shot. As it is, 
the unpleasant tilt to the mast of the boat 
gives the impression that the water may 
spill out of the picture at any minute. 
On the other hand, Bobby Breen’s “cock- 
eyed” shot resulted from his careful -pre- 
liminary study of the scene, and was made 
deliberately. 

ae ea one 
Dear Sir: 

- . » Permit me to call your attention to 
an error... in your article How to use 
your lens diaphragm, and shutter (May 1938) 
. -. In part this reads “The distance be- 
tween the nearest and farthest objects in 
sharp focus is known as the depth of field 
or depth of focus...” 

I should like to put myself on record by 
stating that the depth of focus and the 
depth of field are not the same thing... 
Depth of field simply refers to an area 
extending in front of the camera within 
which objects appear satisfactorily sharp 
when photographed ... It applies to the 
subject before the lens .. . Depth of 
focus applies to a region within the cam- 
era, and it refers definitely to a horizontal 
distance —— the lens axis and behind 
the lens within which a_ satisfactorily 
sharp image may be formed... 

TED B. MARTINS, A.C.L., 
Alameda, Calif. 


Ep. You are correct. Our reason for 
making the statement you cite was to be 
sure our readers would understand what 
was meant by subsequent references to 
depth of field in the article. The phrase 
depth of focus has been used erroneously so 
often in photographic publications and 
discussions that we worried lest many 
readers might be misled by use of the 
correct terminology. We trust that the ice 
has been broken, and that depth of field will 
come into correct usage more generally. 

= & omen 
Dear Sir: 

I have your March number... 
before me, net at page 14 
showing ... the woman sufferin 
from a “goitre.” In the interest 0 
accuracy I wish to point out that 
the tumor on the woman’s cheek 
extending out. near the lower left 
ear is on the wrong part of the 
facial geography for a goitre. 

C. E. CHAPIN, M.D., 
Cortland, N.Y. 

Ep. We apeesetaee the doctor’s 

correction of Mr. Caldwell’s diag- 


nosis. 
—_— = — 


Dear Sir: 

. . - In your April issue Charles 
Carson states that Bobby Breen 
awarded his camera to a member 
of the Eaton Good Deed Club of 
Montreal . . . It should have rea 
Hamilton, Canada, as this children's 
radio club originated in Hamilton. 
CLAUDE KNAPMAN, Director, 

Eaton Good Deed Radio Club, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 


Ep. Thanks for your informa- 
tion. We regret the error. 


i 
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This service is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


W. J. K., Boston, Mass.—Your print indi- 
cates that you had at your disposal a wealth 
of pictorial material when you took this 


Photo by W. J. K. 


Improved posing of the 
subject and a more 
desirable camera angle 
would have resulted in 
a composition similar 
to that shown in the 
sketch at the left. 


picture. We believe 
that the accompa- 
nying sketch em- 
ies a more 
pleasing composi- 
tion of that mate- 
rial. In the original 
print, for instance, the figure is directly in 
the center, and the mountains meet exactly 
above the figure’s head.. Both of these fac- 
tors tend to divide the picture in the mid- 
die. Furthermore, the upper and lower 
portions of the print balance each other too 
evenly. The sketch shows what might have 
mn done merely by choosing a different 
camera angle. The camera position is low- 
er, and slightly to the right, bringing the 
into a more promient position. Also 

the figure has been moved to the right and 
faced left, since we consider that the head- 
on pose in the print lacks interest. The 
rather flat quality of the print indicates a 
lack of sunshine at the time the picture was 
made. If possible you should have used a 
deep F pred filter. This would have pre- 
vented to some extent the flat whiteness in 
the sky (and its reflection on the water). 


D. C., Avon Lake, 
O—Both subject 
matter and exposure 
are deserving of 
commendation in this 
picture. You have a 
good eye for photo- 

aphic effect and 
, have gone a long way 
toward making a piece of farm machinery 
tell an interesting story. From the stand- 
Point of composition, however, a much 
Stronger effect would have resulted had you 


‘f TMA RRA 





Photo by D.C. 


Prints will not be returned. 


selected a lower camera position. This may 
have meant stretching flat on the ground 
to get your shot, but it would have silhou- 
etted more of the hayrake’s framework 
against the sunset, resulting in better com- 
positional design. 

* * 


J. B., Brooklyn, N.Y.—Your exposures, 
development, and printing of this picture 
have given it good 
tonal quality and 
snap. e only real 
ground for criticism 
is the confusion in 
the background, 
which goes far 
toward distracting 
from the main sub- 
ject. A further point 
is that one of the 
poles looms up too 
prominently between 
the camera and the a 
ag By gue om %: a 

e subjec more 
from the side and a a 
from a slightly high- 
er camera position you could have cut 
out most of the distracting background and 

ut the pole more in its proper relationship. 

us you would have placed the emphasis 
upon the boys and their open-air cooking 
operations; making your picture tell its 
story clearly. 





* * * 


L. G. W., Dayton, O—In a laudable at- 
tempt to take an unusual picture of the 
Capitol building in Washington you have 





Photo by L. G. W. 


managed to get a pleasant combination of 
foliage and architecture. The most obvious 
fault here is the way in which the steps 
lead the eye right out of the picture in the 
lower lefthand corner. An inconspicuous 
figure located near the bottom of the steps 
would have plugged the gap to some de- 
gree. Since such a figure is lacking, try 
making another print, darkening the gen- 
eral area in question by burning it in dur- 
ing the printing. 
* * 


W. N., Wake Forest, N.C.—Undoubtedly 
your effort at portraiture is a serious one 
and, like most of us, you have had to make 
some mistakes common to amateurs in or- 
der to learn what not to do. The errors 
on this print are so obvious that they al- 
most answer your own questions. Let’s just 
itemize them and the method of correcting 
them will be obvious. First, the back- 
ground is too close, showin 
wrinkles in the cloth. The back of the 
chair protrudes above the subject’s shoul- 
































































Photo by W. N. 


ders to his disadvantage. The light on the 
left is too strong and that on the right 
too weak, causing the left side to be badly 
burned up and a bad shadow cast over the 
left eye. The subject’s hands look unusu- 
ally large. This is caused by distortion, the 
result of getting too close with a camera 
of short focal length. Better make a smaller 
image and enlarge the desired portion of 
the negative. another one, bearing in 
mind the faults in this attempt, and before 
long you will note a decided improvement 
in your work. 
*. * * 


C. M. C., Worcester, Mass.—The little 
girl powdering her nose at the mirror was 
an excellent photographic subject, deserv- 
ing of more importance in your print tnan 
has been allotted her. The black lines indi- 
cate a more pleasing composition. The 
figured wallpaper and the various articles 
in the lower righthand pore of the pho- 
tograph detract greatly from the main sub- 
ject’s importance and can be cropped off 
to advantage. Your origi print seems to 
indicate an overexposed negative, but pos- 
sibly it could have been printed a trifle 
darker. If you try another shot similar to 
this one get closer to the child and the 
mirror if ible and keep out all dis- 
tracting influences. Otherwise enlarge the 
portions of interest and thereby eliminate 
the undesirable elements. Careful selection 
of the negative area to be enlarged can im- 
prove a print considerably. 





Photo by C. M. C. 
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HISTORY : 


“PHOTOSRAPAY al 


.C. SAGENDORE ~~ 





JOSEPH NICEPHORE NIEPCE 


THE FATHER OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


JOSEPH NICEPRORE NIEPCE,A FRENCH 
CHEMIST BORN IN 1765, WAS THE FIRST MAN 
TO MAKE A PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPH - 


BORN 1765 








NIECE FIRST CAMERA WAS 


FASHIONED FROM A CIGAR BOX! 
THE LENS HE BORROWED * 








NIEPCE ALSO 


EXPERIMENTED WITH 


BELLOWS FOR 


CAMERAS AND THE 
\RIS_ DIAPHRAM- 








FROM A MICROSCOPE - IT 
REQUIRED AN EXPOSURE OF 
ABOUT NINE HOURS TO GET 
ANY KIND OF AN IMAGE - 
NIEPCE MADE HIS PLATES 
‘BY COATING A PIECE OF GLASS 
WITH ASPHALTUM - THE 
“PROCESS WAS NOT VERY 
SATISFACTORY DUE TO THE 
EXTREME INSENSITIVITY 






















OF THE ASPHALTUM — 
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ABANDONMENT OF SILVER SALTS TO 
THE USE OF RESINOUS SUBSTANCES - 





BEEN ERECTED 
AT CHALONS 








OF NIEPCE —— 





mad] BY NIEPCE HAS BEEN IN 





A STATUE HAS 4 








FRANCE IN MEMORY 










NIEPCE WAS 
INTERESTED IN 
LITHOGRAPHY AND 
ATTEMPTED TO TRANSFER 
LINE PICTURES TO METAL 
PLATES BY THE ACTION OF 
LIGHT INSTEAD OF DRAWING 
ON THE STONE - THE PROCESS 
HE PERFECTED HE CALLED 
HELIOGRAVURE - 

THIS PROCESS INVENTED 






USE UP TO THE 






















SIMPLIFIED EXPOSURE GUIDE 


for Kodak Verichrome, Panatomic, and S. S. Pan film 


FOR ORDINARY BOX CAMERAS 
pictures only with largest opening and when object is in sunlight. With brilliant sun 


Sna 


on beach or water, second lens opening may be used 


FOR FOLDING CAMERAS 


cameras with lens openings marked 1-2-3-4, set shutter at ''I'' (instan- 
follow box camera instructions, For folding cameras with lens openings 


For set-focus foldin 
taneous) or 1/25 oa 
marked in ‘'f'' system, use follow- 
ing table and 1/25 sec. shutter 
te {In the U.S. markings, 

S. 322=f 2 Te: 


° , US. ibaf 
U.S. 8=f Il, U.S. 4=f 8): 


Brilliant Subjects: Beach, Marine 
Scenes, Distant Landscapes and 
Mountains. No prominent dark ob- 
jects in foreground. 


Bright Subjects: Near-by People 
in Marine, Beach Scenes, Senics with 
foreground objects. 


Average Subjects: Near-by People, 
Gardens, Houses, NOT IN SHADE. 
(Use this class, when in doubt.) 


Shaded Subjects: People, Ga r- 
dens and other subjects in open 
shade (lighted by open sky—not 
under trees, «| 


For moving subjects, higher shutter speeds should be used with a larger lens opening. For 
1/25, 1/50 would require f II 
Snapshots should be made between one hour after sunrise and one hour before sunset. 


example, if table shows f 16 with 


If earlier or later, a time exposure 


Bright 
Su n 





Clear Sky, 
Strong 

Shadows 
1/25 f 22 
1/50 f 16 
1/100 fil 
1/25 fle 
1/50 fil 
1/100 f 8 
1/25 fil 
1/50 f 8 

1/100 f 5.4 
1/25 f 8 

1/50 f 5.6 
1/100 f 4 


will be required. 





Cloudy 
Dull 


Hazy Cloud 
Sun Bright 





Hazy, No Sun, No Sun, 
Soft No with 
Shadows Shadows Dark Sky 

16 i 
J iT f 8 ae 
f 8 f 5.6 t4 
fil f 8 f 6.3 
8 5. . 
f 5.6 f 4 ' = 
f 8 f 63 £45 
5.6 45 pe 
fA = > 
6.3 45 _ 
ia: 72 + 


1/100 would require f 8. 











"Showering" Films 


(7. of the greatest problems of the 
amateur who develops his own films 
is that of washing. As it is usually done 
the film is left on the reel of the develop- 
ing tank, and allowed to soak in from 
5 to 12 changes of water. This is quite 
good when the water supply is limited 
but it is a slow process which require; 
constant attention. Allowing water to 
run into the tank is inefficient, since the 
hypo solution settles to the bottom and 
is not removed as it should be. 

An ordinary bathroom shower and a 
clip made from a piece of wire are all 
the equipment necessary for rapid wash- 
ing of films with running water. The 
wire is bent to hold the edge of the roll 
of film and in such a manner that the 
two prongs may be inserted in two holes 
of the shower nozzle. Before inserting 
the clip, however, the water is adjusted 
to the correct temperature, which may 
be ascertained by a thermometer, if 
handy, or roughly by testing with the 
hand. 

The water should be allowed to run 
slowly, and the clip attached so that the 
water from the nozzle concentrates on 
the top of the film, and runs down both 
sides. To keep the film straight, a weight 
or weighted clip may be fastened to the 
bottom edge. 

By this method, the films will be well 
washed in thirty minutes. If in a hurry, 
twenty, or even fifteen, minutes will be 
sufficient, though not adequate for per- 
manent negatives.——Spencer Colis, New 
York City. 


Hints on Print Glazing 


MATEURS who make “glossies” will 
do well to avoid the excessive use’ 
of polish on the ferrotype tins. Perhaps 
you have noticed that no matter how well 
the tins have been cleaned, after the 
glazing the surface of the prints are cov- 
ered with minute specks, If these specks 
were examined under a microscope it 
would be found that they consist of tiny 
patches of wax caused by injudicious use 
of polish. My tins get severe usage and 
I find it necessary to apply polish only 
once in. about every two months. 
Water that is just too hot to bear on 
the hands is best for the preliminary 
cleansing. After polishing hold the tins 
under the cold water tap for a moment 
to cool them and coat them with a film 
of water that will insure complete ad- 
hesion when squeegeed. Incidentally, 
tins which are not too large will conveni- 
ently pass through the wringer rolls of 
mother’s washing: machine. If run 
through once to remove the surplus 
water, and then twice together with a 
blotter the prints will dry in a remark- 
ably short time. The wringer rolls should 
be tightened way down to insure perfect 
contact to the corners of the prints. 
Last but not least, be certain the tins 
are perfectly dry when stored away. If 
water is allowed to remain on the glossy 
surface it will dry slowly and in the 
process raise a blister on the enamel. ! 
can vouch for this fact from sad experl- 
ence.—Harry E. Hunter, Oakville, Conn. 
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A COOL LIGHT 
for the ENLARGER 


by DR. |. CLYDE CORNOG 


pt. of Physics, U. of Pennsylvania 


A glow tube like the ones used in Neon signs 
will furnish an enlarging light that is cool 
and evenly distributed over the whole negative. 
Your local sign shop can make one for you. 


liancy of the glowing tubes in the 

neon signs, and it is not very re- 
markable that someone suggested, a few 
years ago, that a grid made up of several 
sich tubes placed close together would 
produce a uniform area of illumination 
suitable for use as a diffused source in 
projection printing. 

Of course, the red light furnished by 
the tubes when filled with neon gas 
would not be suitable for enlarging be- 
cause the bromide paper used, fast as it 
i, is relatively insensitive to red light. 
But some signs give a bluish glow, and 
this light is more suitable than any other 
for enlarging because the paper used is 
most sensitive to blue light. 

In these tubes giving the bluish light 
there is a drop of mercury and some 


Pitney of th has noticed the bril- 


Ex | 


Fig. 3. Housing for tube. The electrodes 
protrude through two holes in the cover. 
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Fig. 4. Central cross-section of housing, 
showing various parts explained in text. 


argon gas. The workers in 
the sign shop call the ar- 
gon “blue gas,” although 
practically all of the no- 
ticeable bluish light is the result of the 
presence of the globule of mercury. In 
fact, the light which has to do with the 
argon is not blue at all. 

It takes some time for a suggestion of 
this sort to filter through the jumble of 
old ideas, existing apparatus, fixed habits, 
and thin pocketbooks. Now that the cost 
of such glow signs and the auxiliary ap- 
paratus is so low, a few photographers, 
amateurs as well as professionals, have 
tested it. 

I suppose that in most of these cases 
there was some particular reason for the 
venture; at least it was so in my case. 
My enlarger would accommodate nega- 
tives up to 4x 5, and had a 200-watt bulb, 
and a good reflector, yet the field of il- 
lumination was not satisfactory for nega- 
tives larger than 24% x 34. The situation 
became somewhat annoying, so I went 
to a small shop which builds neon signs 
and had made to my specifications a grid 
filled with “blue gas.” This cost five 
dollars, and I was told that if I had 
bought, say, four or five, the cost would 
have been only four dollars each. 

Such a tube is merely attached to a 
“sign transformer” which is plugged into 
the 110-volt alternating current house 
circuit just like any other electrical ap- 
pliance and furnishes, according to the 
transformer used, a voltage for the tube 
ranging from 2000 volts upwards. In gen- 
eral, the higher the voltage used to 
operate the tube the greater the bril- 
liancy, but for such small grids as here 
described 5000 volts is the upper limit. 

A suitable transformer can be had for 
as little as three dollars, and the cheaper 
grade serves quite as well as the better 
grade in this sort of work because it is 
never used continuously for long periods 
of time. 

So far as I am concerned, the venture 
was an immediate success. The new light 
gave a field of illumination so uniform 
that no variations could be detected by 
the most careful examination of any sort 
of enlargement, using negatives up to 
3% x 4%, for which size the grid was 
designed. Moreover, the intensity was 
far greater than I had ever been able to 
get with the 200-watt lamp. 

In general, there are three striking 
advantages of this enlarger source; even- 
ness of illumination, great photographic 
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Fig. |. The glow tube is mounted on glass rods. The 
aluminum reflector is folded back to show construction. 


Fig. 2. Drawing which will aid in 
making the glow tube lighting unit. 
It is explained fully in the text. 






intensity, and an almost complete absence 
of heat. The source can be mounted in 
any sort of light-tight enclosure without 
giving any attention to ventilation. 

The term photographic intensity desig- 
nates a phase of the matter that requires 
some discussion. It is common knowledge 
that the photographic materials used in 
projection printing, whether upon paper 
or negative material, are most sensitive 
to the radiations lying in the blue region 
of the spectrum, while the eye is most 
sensitive to those lying in the yellow- 
green region of the spectrum. These facts 
have considerable bearing upon the use 
of the glow lamp as an enlarging source 
because with the blue light the eye finds 
it a little difficult to judge sharpness of 
focus, and also to carry out the rough 
estimation of exposure time, particular- 
ly since it has been accustomed to the 
use of yellowish or white light in this 
work. Both of these items are easily 
remedied, however. 

Sharpness of focus is very easily ob- 
tained by the simple method of having 
fixed permanently in the negative plane 
a small piece of well exposed negative on 
which a cross-work of fine scratches has 
been made with a sharp point. One 
merely focuses until the irregularities of 
this pattern are most sharply defined 
upon the easel surface, without paying 
any attention to the detail of the picture. 

In the matter of estimating the ex- 
posure time, two factors are involved, 
one of which is the fact that the eye is 
not as sensitive to blue light as to yel- 
lowish light. The second factor is apt to 
be overlooked, and, if so, trouble arrives 
immediately. The glow tube is of such a 

(Continued on page 89) 
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| Trade Notes and News Items 








PHOTOGRAPHERS who have often longed 
for an extra pair of hands will welcome the 
new Photrix exposure meter which can be 

worn fastened to the 


wrist, leaving both 
hands free to operate 
the camera. hile 


working on the same 
principle as any 
other photo-electric 
exposure meter, it 
does away entirely 
with dials or levers 


cae 
ae 


” oe a aa uire “set- 
Photrix Meter. ting,” on is so com- 
pact that it will 


hardly inconvenience you more than an 
ordinary wrist watch. 

Of course, the Photrix can be held in the 
hand like any other photo-electric exposure 
meter. Computations are made by a unique 
arrangement of the scales on the main dial. 
In addition to the ease of operation, the 
meter has an unusually high sensitivity. 
Distinct readings are, for instance, obtained 
at light levels so low as to require 30 sec- 
onds exposure time at f 11, 23 SCH. 

The light intake is located at — angles 
to the dial. Therefore, it is aimed and read 
in a convenient position. The case is. made 
of smooth black bakelite and glass without 
any protruding parts, the dial extending 
an ae | across the surface. A De Luxe 
model of the Photrix comes in a very at- 
tractive white bakelite with pigskin zipper 
case. 
distributor, Intercontinental Marketing 
Corp., 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


CAMERA OWNERS are invited to submit 
photographs to Julius Kayser & Co., in their 
unique contest for —- showing an 
individual wearing ayser gloves or 
hosiery. The subject — f be E gem wife, 
sister, mother, or friend, and ordinary 
snapshots of any size, taken with any type 
of camera, are acceptable. For each snap- 
shot cote the company will give 6 pairs 
of Mir-O-Kleer hosiery. Pictures sub- 
mitted will not be used for advertising 
purposes without consent. No pictures re- 
turned. Address Julius Kayser & Co., Dept. 
L1, 500 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


A SPECIAL BOOKLET “Making Up For 
The Camera” is being offered free to read- 
ers by Miner’s, Inc., well-known cosmeti- 
cians. It explains in detail what makeup 
to use to get proper lighting effect—how to 
use it to hide skin flaws and overcome facial 
defects. Write to Miner’s, Inc., 40 East 20th 
Street, New York, N.Y., and enclose a 3c 
stamp: to cover mailing cost. 


For further information write the . 


ANOTHER high speed film makes its ap- 
pearance on the market, the Super Pan- 
chro-Press, manufactured by man Ko- 
dak Co. It is available from most of the 
leading dealers in cut sizes only, although 
rolls will probably be supplied in due time. 
Workers who have had an opportunity to 
try the film report that its — com- 
pares favorably with the Agfa Super Press 
emulsion and that it has good photographic 
quality and proper color balance. For best 
results the D-19 developer is recommended. 

Agfa Ansco Corp. announce that their 
new Superpan Supreme, the fast fine-grain 
film recently introduced to the motion pic- 
ture industry, is now available for 35mm. 
still cameras in spools, new type reloadable 






























June 
Flood Lamp, distributed thro 


Photo Products, 303 Washington 
ark, NJ. 


IT IS ANNOUNCED that Kalart Synchro. 
nized Range Finders are now available for 
thirty-six 9 x 12 cm. and 2% x 3%” cameras 
and lens combinations. Model “K” fits the 
following popular film-pack and pla 
cameras: 9 x 12’s with either 13.5 or gm 
lenses—Recomar, Ideal, Maximar, Tourist, 
Thagee, Zeca, Avus, Bee Bee, Welta, Balda 
Nagel, Nixe; 2% x 3% inch cameras with 
either 10.5 or 12 cm. lenses—Recomar, Ideal, 
Maximar, Tourist, Ihagee, Bee Bee. 


TWO NEW booklets, just off the press, are 
offered to camera owners by Willoughbys 
ew York City. a is 


Elkay 
t., New- 


110 West 32nd St., N 

their Photographic Supplies Catalogue con- 
taining 56 pages of regularly stocked mer- 
chandise, and the other their 80-page illus- 
trated Accessories and Equipment cata- 


cartridges, and darkroom loading bulk 1 - - - t 
lengths. Until new cartons can be pro- (O8ue which lists many items of interest 
vided, Superpan cartons bearing the label to the amateur photographer. 

“New Type” or “Supreme” are being used 


for the new Superpan Supreme. 


ON AND AFTER May ist, Wolk Camera 
Co., Chicago, will occupy larger quarters 
at 33 W. Jackson Blvd. A modern up-to- 
date establishment will be conducted as 
heretofore with increased space to take care 
of the.many new customers. 


AN EXHIBIT, the first major show devoted 
exclusively to color photography, is an- 
nounced by Color Photography Supply Co., 
sponsors, to be held in the International 
Building at Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, from May 21 to May 29 inclusive. 
Among the prominent color photographers 
whose work will be shown are ton 
Bruehl, Fidelis Harrer, Paul Hesse, Nicko- 
las Muray, Paul Outerbridge, Valentino 
ae. Martin Munkacsi, and Victor Kep- 
pler. 


PHOTOFLOOD bulbs of entirely new de- 
sign are soon to appear on the market. 

ese lamps are 
shaped like a mush- 
room and the inside 
is silvered to serve 
as a reflector. They 


claimed to have the 
efficiency of a lamp 
of equivalent size 





Reflector flood- = ith the addition of 
a 16” commercial re- 

flector. The bulbs, soon to be available 
throu camera supply dealers, are the 
“Acra”, distributed exclusively through 


George D. Fink & Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
the Schickerling Mushroom Photographic 


IT IS REPORTED that the motor police of 
the State of Pennsylvania have adopted, 
as a novel weapon in their warfare on high- 
way accidents, a camera for photographing 
licenses of speeding cars at night. These 
cameras will soon be installed on the white 
motor cars of the police patrol. They oper- 
ate in such a way as to make use of the 
infra-red rays. 


NNOUNCEMENT of a new 16 mm. sound 
. projector, the “All-in-One” Model 33 
Animatophone is made by Victor Animato- 
aph Corporation, 
avenport, lowa. Al- 
though the instru- 
ment is the smallest 
and most compact 
sound projector so 
far introduced, it is 
said to produce an 
amazing quality of 
sound with output 
sufficient for audi- 
ences of 250 to 300 
_ . people, when used in 
a room of ae age dimensions. 
At the $295.00 list price, the Model 33 is 
equipped with a 500-watt la 
jection lens, and hand 





New Model 33. 


mp, 2” 1.85 pro- 


rewind. deluxe 


— is — model with motor rewind, 750-watt lamp. 
ent of a No. - , -wa 4 
ment and a se and 2” f1.6 lens will also be available. A 


standard feature of the Model 33 is an input 
jack for plugging in a high impedance mi- 
crophone for announcements, or a phono- 
graph turn-table for amplification of 
phonograph recordings. The projector as- 
sembles into one compact unit for trans- 
porting. For operation, the main unit sub- 
divides into three integral parts. A remov- 
able top houses 1600-foot reel arms, a 40- 
(Continued on page 82) 





| Calendar of Photographic Exhibitions 
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ENTRIES 
ENTRY CLOSING|DATES OPEN TO 
naman iene FEE | ;itbzp| DATE | THE PUBLIC 
sa all cemmateane Salon of Photography in oe —. Hofman, rue Brogniez, 154, Brussels, May to October 
2 ‘ : Dr. R. N. DuPuis, Mi i . 
Annual Salon of the Chicago Camera Chemists..." C1inton St., Chicago, ll Laboratories, 9 § May 2—May 28 
The 2nd Annual National Photographic Salon for|The N.W. Ayer Galleries, Washi 
Women. Miniature Camera Club of Philadelphia} Philadelphia. Pa. a oe May 2—May 15 
The 15th Midland Salon of Photography.............-- ~~ se 20 Waterloo St., Birmingham, 2, May 28—June 26 
Second Annual Fox River Valley Photographic|Salon C ittee, G Bay C 1 
_— *Dey, Wien ee, Green Bay Camera Club, Green May 12—May 26 
The Third Anthracite Photographic Salon.............. or Lge ality aay Salon Dir., Everhart Mu- May 14—May 31 
1938 Baltimore International Photographic Salon....\Salon Sec., 2315 Homewood Ave., Baltimore, Md. June 1—June 30 
The 2nd Annual New Zealand International Salon|Salon Sec., P.O. Box 91, Hamilton, Waikato. June 1—June 9 
of Photography..............-.-.-------.-------0-0eeeserseeeeeeceeeereees New Zealand. 
fnternational Exhibition of Photographic Art in|Mr. Ch. Bosch, Treas., 31 Faubourg de Mul- 
Mulhouse house Branstatt, (Haut-Rhin), eam. June 3—June belt 
International Congress of Amateur. Photography,|Mr. Rudolf Sulke, 5 Anton Frank-gasse, Vienna June,. 1938 
Vienna 5 II, Austria. 
International Salon of Pictorial jotography at\Int’l Photographic Exhibition, L U Mostu,| 5 Swi 
Lom U Mostu, lovakia Bruch, Con boskovalie, eae ae teants. 4 June 1 | July 3—July 18 
ee: ee International Salon of Pictorial|yy , Secretaire, 51 rue de Clichy, Paris, France.| 40 francs 4 June 30 | Oct. 1—Oct. 16 
Twelfth Annual Open Exhibition of the Lincoln|Hon. Exhibition Secretary, F. J. Codd, 309 Burton 1 shilling 
Camera _ Club. Rd., Lincoln. Eneland.” J per print Sept. 10 | Oct. 6—Nov. 30 




















June, 1938 POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


A UNIVERSAL ONE-LENS REFLEX 
CAMERA FOR 35mm. FILM (114x1") 


Free from parallax .. . Double exposures impossible . . . Focal plane shutter 
from 1/1000 to 12 seconds . . . Delayed action release . . . Lenses with 
large apertures up to f/1.9, telephoto and wide angle lenses . . . Extension 
tubes for close-ups . . . Special device for photomicrographs .. . Built-in 
synchronizer for speed flash, etc. 
THE STANDARD EXAKTA TAKES THE POPULAR V. P. SIZE FILM. (15,X21,”) 


Descriptive folder free on application. 


EASTERN U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS: Photo Marketing Cor- 
poration, 10 W. 33rd Street, N.Y. 


WESTERN U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS: Bell & Howell Company, 
716 No. La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 


CAMERA WORKS 
STEENBERGEN&CO° 
DRESDEN 
Striesen 418° 


(Germany) 





Graflered by Cy LaTour 


WIN PRIZES 
with GRAFLEX 


Graflex American-made Cameras have an un- 
equalled prize-winning record. Year after 
year, they prove their superiority by captur- 
ing a lion’s share of all the prizes in major 
picture contests throughout the country. Win 
prizes—‘‘go Graflex!” 


21,x31,R.B. SPEED GRAPHIC 


When equipped with coupled range finder 
and photoflash synchronizer, the 244 x 34% 
Revolving Back Speed Graphic provides a per- 
sa fect combination of prize- 
winning pictures. Using in- 
expensive 21/,x3l/, film, and 
having in addition to all other 
Speed Graphic features, a re- 
volving back to fa- 
cilitate the taking of 
either vertical or 
horizontal subjects, 
it admirably com- 
bines economy, con- 
venience and versa- 
tility. There are three 
other Speed Graphic 
sizes: 34%4x4%, 4x5 
and 5x7. 


R. B. GRAFLEX Series D 


Those who want to be sure of 
prize-winning pictures even un- 
der adverse conditions—choose 
the R. B. Graflex Series D. Its 
ability to use lenses as fast as 
f,2.9, focal plane shutter with 
25 speeds from 1/5 to 1/1000 
sec. and full vision fo- 
cusing make it equal to 
every picture-taking oc- 
casion. Two sizes: 34x 
4% and 4x5 


[dee these Graflex and 
F Speed Graphic American- 
* made, Prize-Winning Cam- 
eras at your dealer’s or send for free 
catalog. Paste coupon below—or write 
your request—on penny post card, if 
you wish. Folmer Graflex Corporation, 
Dept. PP-12, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 
OLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-12, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Please send me your free catalog of Graflex and Speed 
Graphic American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras and Ac- 
cessories. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


GRAFLEX 


PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 














POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography On The Air 


TE use of radio programs in fostering 
interest in amateur photography con- 
tinues to grow in popularity. One of the 
most interesting recent developments in 
this line was the membership drive put on 
by the Baltimore (Md.) Camera Club, over 
Station WBAL. 

Club officers John Rowan and Charles 
Emery worked out a series of fifteen-min- 
ute Sunday broadcasts, based upon the ad- 
vice which might be given a beginner by 
an advanced amateur photographer; and 
they acted the roles themselves. The “ex- 
pert” advised the “beginner” on fundamen- 
tals of photography in a simple, interesting 
manner. Local dealers paid for spot an- 
nouncements on the broadcasts. 

During the thirteen weeks the program 
was presented, the dealers noticed ver 
definite sales increases. and the club itse 
increased its membership 61 per cent. 

A slightly different approach was inaugu- 
rated recently, when the Camera Club of 
the Air was started by Station KDYL in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. is program is 

onsored directly by four local camera 

ealers, and employs two characters who 
conduct the program as if it were held at 
an actual camera club meeting. Hints are 
given concerning various problems which 
confront the amateur. Prizes are offered 
for the best shots made in the studio dur. 
ing the broadcast. Listeners may obtain 
scripts of this program, free of charge. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., the KYW Camera 
Club has enrolled well over 100 listener- 
members. Well-known photographic au- 
thorities appear before ’s microphone, 
giving interesting talks which attract a 
great many listeners. Recent plans of the 
organization included the appearance of 
members to hold informal discussions dur- 
ing broadcasts. 

Still another radio-minded group of pho- 
tographers goes on the air each Saturday 
night through the facilities of Station WHK 
in Cleveland, O. Sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Photographic Society, these broadcasts 
attract a good studio attendance in addi- 
tion to the many enthusiasts who listen 
regularly in their homes. 


Novel Print Subjects Assigned 


Tr Burlington, Ia., Camera Club _ is 
holding an unusual series of monthly 
print competitions. Among the subjects 
assigned are: roofs, spring flowers, glass, 
transportation, rainy day subjects, curves, 
news, and reflections. It is interesting to 
see what different people can do with a 
given subject, in view of the varied kinds 
of equipment, processing, and personal 
taste represented in any photographic gath- 
ering. 


Publish Picture Magazine 


Ae school publication is being is- 
sued bi-weekly by the Ossining, N.Y., 
High School Camera Club. Entitled Piz, 
the magazine consists of eight pages of 
news and photographs covering current ac- 
tivities at the school. Candid photographs 
of groups and individuals are featured. 
Pix is profusely illustrated, and is written 
in a competent, breezy manner. The photo- 
— process is used in printing this pub- 
ication. 


Cinema Club Issues Booklet 


HE Cinema Club, a division of the 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Edison Club, puts out 
an instructive, paper-bound mimeographed 
booklet entitled Reel-News. General inter- 
est and technical instruction articles make 
the periodical something to be read from 
cover to cover, and through its influence 
the club members are able to exchange 
ideas and benefit from each other’s ex- 
periences. The Brooklyn Edison Club also 
publishes an interesting still camera. peri- 
odical entitled Photo-Light. 
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This month we are presenting ca 
club notes in a different form. While lien 
ited space obviously will not permit our 
publishing every communication received 
we hope to print the most interesting and 
unusual items. In addition, any newly. 
organized camera club is invited to send us 
its name and its secretary's address for pub. 
lication in this column.—ED, 











Club Councils Being Formed 


IX a move to further interclub fellow. 
| ship in certain of the country’s larger 
cities, club councils are being formed. No. 
tices to this effect have been received from 
the Metropolitan Camera Club Couneil, 
Inc., of New York City; the Washington, 
D.C., Camera Council; the City Camera 
Club Group of Milwaukee; and the Council 
of Camera Clubs of Philadelphia. 


Take Each Other's Portraits 


.'s unusual idea in the camera club ac- 
. & tivity was the recent portrait competi- 
tion held by the Camera Club of Brooklys ; 
N.Y. Each member entering the competition 
submitted a portrait of himself which was 
made by another member, credit going to 
the maker of the print. In addition to hay- 
ing the usual value of a print competition, 
this contest fostered a spirit of cooperation 
in picture-making. 


Recently-Organized Clubs 


TE list of organizations formed to 
further photographic activity continues 
to grow. Recent additions to the roster 
include the following: 


bees gi Camera Club, Box 464, Patch- 
ogue, N. Y. 


Camera Pictorialists of Chicago, 5619 
Broadway, Chicago, III. 


Conchas Camera Club, George P. Pearce, 
Conchas, N. M. . 


Lebanon, Penna., Camera Clique, H. W. 
Yawn, Newmanstown, Penna. 


Lakeland Camera Club, George Pope, 
1911 Hall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


Essex Camera Club, Frank Kental, Law- 
rence, Mass. 


A. C. Lawrence Camera Club, Milton Me- 
Donald, 33 Summit Ave., Salem, Mass. 

Cleveland Leica Club, C. H. Damm, 13% 
E. 111th St., Cleveland, O. 

Wildwood Camera Club, D. M. Markle, 
224 E. Wildwood Ave., Wildwood, N. J. 

Bird Camera Club, Miss Jean Angus, Bird 
& Son, East Walpole, Mass. 

Photobugs Camera Club, W. D. Crawford, 
12 Lincoln Ave., Glens Falls, N.Y. 

Camera Art Club, Toby Shafter, 98 Fair- 
mont St., Malden, Mass. 

Delco Camera Club, James C. Toetdman, 
Delco Products Division, Dayton, O 

Franklin Camera Club, G. R. Morrison, 
Neighborhood House, Franklin, N. J. 

Ulster County Photographic Society, Wil- 
liam H. Pretsch, 72 Presidents Place, Kings 
ton, N.Y. 

Middlesex Camera Club, Miss Warner, | 
Meriden Rd., Middletown, Conn. 

Greater Pittsburgh Photographic Society, 
Ford Ray, eoeceaecitn Annex Bldg, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

West Allis frrar ethic Society, Bertle 
Nelson, 975 S. 57th St., West Allis, Wis. 

The i Club, Central Branch YM- 
C.A., 55 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Daguerre Camera Club, George Dicke? 
son, 50 Henry St., Hartford, Conn. 
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Royall lirijpo 


Central’s new metal Royal Tripod shoulders the heaviest movie 
camera without a quiver or the finest miniature with lock-tight 
precision. Made of tubular rustless steel and brass, the legs of the 
Royal are adjustable instantly by the new “Quick-Lock” friction 
control. A simple turn and the legs slide in or out to the height 
you want, another turn and they lock immovably. Automatic leg 
stops. Rubber tips. Opens to 56 inches; folds to 30 inches. 
Weight 6 lbs. Shipping weight 8 lbs. Only $7.50 plus postage! 


ROYAL 
TILT TOP 


Panorams or tilts with a quick, 
positive action. Rustless metal. 
Folds flat against tripod for carry-. 
ing. Shipping wt. 4 lbs. Get this 
Royal Tilt Top for only $6.50 plus 
postage. Combined Tripod and Tilt 
Top, only $12.50 plus postage! 


DEVELOP and PRINT Your Own Pictures With 
These Complete Darkroom Outfits 


A camera, a roll of film and one of these 
3 sets is all you need to discover for your- 
self the fascination of making your own 
pictures. Each outfit comes complete 
with simplified instructions which take 
you easily through the entire absorbing 
process step by step. 


$ 95 Outfit “A” (Shpg. wt., 9 Ibs.) Reg- 
e ular $6.65 value. Special at $4.95 
plus postage. 
$ 9 Outfit “B” (Shpg. wt., 6 lbs.) Reg- 
° wl $3.95 value. Special at $2.95 . 
plus postage. _ oy 
$1 9 Outfit “C’? (Shpg. wt., 5 Ibs.) Reg- . : DRYING 
e 


ular $2.45 value. Special at $1.95 ile PRESS 
plus postage. 


OUTFIT “A” NEW TROJAN DRYING PRESS 


Nothing like it It dries prints absolutely F-L-A-T with a mini- The finest amateur press ever offered at anything 
for value Hear | yo go Benall Fe ggee Memo seinags nine like this price! Complete with 18 cut-to-fit-flush 
woad plates highly polished "and handsomely fin- blotters. $6.50 plus postage. Order now. Satis- 

ished in walnut. For prints 11x14” or smaller. faction Guaranteed ! 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC 


128 Pages of Valuable Information 


Now ready—Central’s new Free 128-Page Photo- Table. film and plate speed table, Exposure Guide. 
graphic Almanac—including (1) A unique, inform- (4) Over 100 pages of still and movie cameras, 
ative, special month-by-month Photographic Calen- films, lenses, enlargers, chemicals—everything pho- 
dar and Photographer’s Almanac—something new  tographic—many at big savings and ALL GUAR- 


and different and valuable to photographers! (2) * - 
Special article on miniature photography by Harry ANTEED on 10 Day Money Back Trial. Used 


Champlin, originator of the famous Champlin Fine- equipment accepted as trade. Send coupon for your 
Grain Formula; and Author. (3) Handy Exposure Free Almanac Now! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 230 So. Wabash, Dept. PP-6, Chicago, U.S.A. 











() Send me copy of your Free 128 Page 
Photographic Almanac. 








() tam enclosing my order for merchandise 
as advertised in your page advertisement STATE (nt dee 
in June issue of Popular Photography Be sure to includ t for p to avoid C.0.D. fee. Any 
Magazine. over-payment will be promptly returned. 
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DOLLINA ‘“O”’ 





A Precision Minicam 
at a Very Low Price 
(Using Standard 35 mm. Film) 


E Dollina “O” is the most unusual 
value in the miniature field. Its 
many refinements include: automatic 
counting and film-locking device, built- 
in optical view finder, front lens focus- 
ing to about 4 ft., closed front, tripod 


socket, etched-in depth of focus table, | 


attached range finder clip, loops for 


sirable features. Genuine leather cover 
and bellows. Makes 36 exposures on 35 
mm. film. 


With Certar £/4.5 lens in Vario type 
shutter (speeds: 1/25. 1/50, 1/100 sec., 
bulb and time), complete with $494,00 
cable release, only.............................. 





Model III 
DOLINA 


DOLLINAS I! and Ill 
With Built-in Range Finders 


of the most dependable type, optically 
perfect, lens-synchronized, operating on 
the split-image principle. These cam- 
eras also have built-in optical tubular 
view finders and other refinements. 
Lenses are set in Compur Rapid shut- 
— 36 exposures on standard 35 mm. 
m. 


They are priced as follows: 


Dollina II, with dependable range finder 
built-in, Schneider Radionar f/2.9............ $55.00 
With Schneider Xenar f/2.8............... 65. 








With Zeiss Tessar 1/2.8......................220...-.-- 75.00 
With Schneider Xenon f/2.......................... 80.00 
De Luxe Dollina III, has a built-in range 
finder in chrome mount, corrected for 
parallax, and many other refinements. 
With Schneider Radionar f/2.9.................. 65.00 
With Schneider Xenar f/2.8........................ 80.00 
With Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 .. 92.50 
With Schneider Xenon f/2................-.--.-.- 97.50 


At leading dealers everywhere. Descriptive 
circular sent upon request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
127 West 42nd Street, Dept. 86, New York City 


STEERER ERE 
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PAGE 39—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


This striking picture by George A. 
Thompson is one of 70 exposures made as 
the dancers went through their usual rou- 
tine on the roof of the chicken coop. The 
shots were made about 3 p.m. on a clear 
summer day. The photograph was taken 
with a Leica camera and Summar f 2 lens 
with a No. 3 (yellow) filter on Agfa 
Superpan film. The exposure was 1/500 
second at f 3.2. 


PAGE 40—HO-HUM! 


Doris Wright’s photograph of the yawn- 
ing baby was made indoors with light 
from several windows. She used a 3% x 
4% Grafiex camera with an f 4.5 anastig- 
mat lens and orthochromatic film. An ex- 
posure of 1/10th second was made with 
the lens at f 4.5. 

The cat, “Fluffy,” was photographed by 
David D. Duncan with a 4 x 5 Graflex 
camera and Bausch & Lomb f 4.5 Tessar 
lens, on Eastman Panatomic filmpack. The 
picture was taken in direct sunlight and 
the exposure made was 1/110 at f 11. 


PAGE 4I—CIRCLES 


The subject of Robert Reynold’s picture 
is a 12-inch aluminum tray and a small 
chromium figurine set up against a dark 


| background. He used a 9 x 12 cm. Recomar 
| camera and 135 mm. Kodak Anastigmat f 


4.5 lens. An exposure of 1 second was 
made at f 22 on Eastman Portrait Pan- 


| chromatic film. A considerable amount of 


neck-strap and many other highly de- | 





time was taken before the shot was made 
in order to properly compose and light the 
subject. A 100-watt lamp and a No. 1 
photoflood were used for the illumination. 
Lynwood Chace made the picture of the 
coiled snake with a R. B. Auto Grafiex 
and Carl Zeiss f 4.5 Tessar on panchro- 
matic film. The shot was made in brilliant 
— at 1/100 second with the lens at 
o. 


PAGES 42-43—MATERNITY 


This spread of pictures is the combined 
work of seven different photographers and 
shows a similar theme portrayed in a 
somewhat different manner in each pic- 
ture. 

The dog and her puppies were pho- 
tographed by Philip Palmer with a Rollei- 
flex camera and f 3.5 Zeiss Tessar lens. 
The picture was taken in sunlight on 
Eastman Super Sensitive Panchromatic 
film, 1/100 second at f 11. 

George Thompson’s picture of the cat 
and kittens was taken with a Leica 
camera and Summar f 2 lens on Agfa Su- 
perpan film. As it was made on a some- 
what dull day the exposure given was 
1/40 second at f 2.2. 

Some ingenuity on the part of Maurice 
E. Kimmel was required in order to get 
the splendid and unusual bird picture. The 
nest was located in a maple tree, the 
branches of which hung over a driveway 
some ten feet from the ground. Kimmel 
set up his 3% x 4% Speed Graphic cam- 
era on stilts, focused the f 4.5 Steinheil 
lens, adjusted the Mendelsohn synchron- 
izer, and ran a remote control to the 
ground where he awaited an opportunity 
to get the desired picture. The exposure 
was 1/100 at f 11 on Agfa Superpan film. 

The equipment was put in place early in 
the morning, several hours before the 
picture was made, so the mother robin 
would become accustomed to it.and the 
photographer experienced no difficulty in 
this respect. 

Harold Lambert’s photograph of the 
lamb and sheep was made with a Series D 
Grafiex and 21 cm. Carl Zeiss Tessar lens. 
An exposure of 1/150 second at f 11 was 
made on Agfa Superpan Press. 

The picture of the horses by Stephen 
Deutch was made in Normandy, France, 
with a Rolleiflex camera equipped with a 
K-2 filter. Ilford film was used and an 
exposure of 1/50 second made at f 8. 

The native mother and child was pho- 
tographed by S. Bower with a Rolleiflex 
camera and f 3.5 Zeiss Tessar lens on 
Perutz Perpantic film. A green filter was 
used and the exposure given was 1/50 
second at f 8. 

Werner Stoy photographed the bab 
| ey when it was just three days old. 
he picture, made about 10 a.m., was 
taken with a Contax camera and 50 mm. 
Sonnar f 2 lens. An exposure of 1/50 
second at f 8 was made on DuPont Su- 


perior film. 
PAGE 44—STEPS 


The striking photograph by A. N. Thom- 
son was made in the circular stair well 
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of Nobska Light, Woods Hole, Mass,, 


with a 5 x Eastman view camera, 
While studying this subject Thomson be. 
came interested in the contrast of light 
and shade, and with an exposure meter 
made readings in various parts of the 
structure. He made an exposure based on 
the combined readings but to allow for 
the shadows. This wa 
on Defender X-F film. 

George Thompson's picture was taken 
at Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, at 
8 a.m. on a Sunday morning. He used a 
Leica camera and f 2 Summar lens. The 
exposure was 1/60 second at f 3.2, on 
Eastman Super Sensitive film. The back- 
ground was “burned in” dark in enlarging, 


1 second at f 22 


PAGE 45—SUNFLOWER 


This picture by D. E. Ahlers was made in 
sunlight with a 5 x 7 Conley camera and 
f 6.8 Goerz lens. A _ yellow filter was 
used and an exposure of 1/5 second at 
f_ 16, made on Eastman Portrait Pan- 
chromatic film. 


PAGE 46—SWIMMERS 


Anthony Zilinsky photographed the du 
in the Franklin Park duck pond, Boston 
Mass., with a 3% x 4% Series B Graflex 
camera and 6%-inch Kodak Anastigmat f 
4.5 lens. The shot was made on Defender 
Fine Grain pan film at an exposure of 
1/50 second, f 11. In order to avoid flare 
from the reflected sun a deep lens hood 
was used. 

The picture by Victor Haveman was 
made with a Contax II and 50 mm. Tes- 
sar f 3.5 lens on DuPont Superior film. A 
yellow filter was used and the exposure 
given was 1/125 second at f 11. 


PAGE 47—SOUP 


The epetesreeh by Paul F. Gavin was 
taken in the kitchen of a CCC camp at 
Westboro, Mass., where he is employed 
as a teacher. Gavin used an Eastman 
Kodak equipped with an f 5.6 anastigmat 
lens, and Veric’_rome film, and with the 
lens stopped down to f 16, used a No. 10 
photoflash at six feet from the subject. 

Doris Wright took the_picture of the 
child drinking from a bowl with her 
3% x 4% Graflex camera, on Verichrome 
film. Illumination was furnished by 
light from two windows and the exposure 
was 1/25 second at f 4.5. The child is 
Barbara Wall. 


PAGE 48—CAST SHADOWS 


The photograph of the Tunisian girl by 
Miss Gunhild Thielst was taken with a 
Rolleiflex camera and f 3.5 Zeiss Tessar 
lens on Eastman S. S. Pan film. The ex- 
posure was 1 second at f 3.5 and the illu- 
mination furnished by a spotlight fitted 
with a barred screen. 

‘Victor Haveman’s picture _was_ made 
with a Contax II and 50 mm. Zeiss Tessar 
f 3.5 lens. The exposure was 1/250 sec- 
ond at f 5.6 on DuPont Superior film. 
The shadows on the model’s face were 
made by a tennis racquet which she held 


PAGE 49—SWEETHEARTS 


Werner Stoy made the picture of the two 
mules with a Contax II and 50 mm. Son- 
nar f 1.5 lens on DuPont Superior film. 
He used a medium zollow filter, and me 
an exposure of 1/250 second at f 4.5. 

The candid shot b 
made in Mexico, wit 
f 2 Sonnar lens. The omen given was 
1/125 second at f 8 on stman Super-X 
film in bright sunlight. 


PAGE 50—ST. JEROME 


This character study by William Morten- 
sen was made with a 3% x 4% Soho Re- 
flex camera using a Verichrome film 

The lighting setup used is the photog- 
rapher’s own “plastic light” arrangement 
in which he used two 500-watt lamps for 
the basic illumination. The exposure was 
1/5 second with the lens stopped down 


to f 9 

An a fact is that the man 
portraying St. Jerome is not a profes- 
sional model, and that the costume is. of 
no definite period but combines a number 
of elements which, as a result of 
combination, produced an atmosphere that 
corresponds with the character. 

Among the attributes of the picture, 
the sheepskin folio and skull are used as 
being indicative of scholarly asceticism. 
The mountain in the background of the 
picture is the result of double printing. 


Lew Landers was 
a Contax III and 
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MAKE GOOD MONEY 
WITH YOUR CAMERA! 





ICTURES! Pictures! Magazine and news- 
paper editors are demanding MORE PIC- 
TURES! New publications—based entirely on 
pictures—are springing up every day! And 
they’re all paying good cash prices for photos! 


How about YOU? Are you getting your 
share of this money? In your spare time alone, 
you can (through the Universal Photograph- 
ers’ home study course in Journalistic and 
Press Photography) learn quickly how to take 
photographs that SELL! A few minutes a day. 
On week-ends. Holidays. Going to and from 
work—any time at all! And you don’t have to 
own an expensive camera or know a lot of 
tricks. A simple box camera will bring in 
good money if you know how to use it! 


George Knisely isn’t the only one making his 





‘nm spare time alone— 


MY CAMERA PAID ME 
OVER $250.00 


—in less than 2 months! 


Read what George Knisely, of Ferguson, Mo., says: 

“My picture business has become quite a success, thanks to the 
wonderful training I received from Universal Photographers . . . This 
Christmas my portrait work alone is going to run well over the 
$250.00 mark. Not bad for a ‘side line,’ or rather a hobby.” 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN 
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azines, newspapers, trade journals! 
take smart “angle” shots or “‘arty”’ views. 


in your SPARE TIME! 





These Magazines BUY Pictures 
YOU Can Take With YOUR Camera! 





Look at any of these magazines on the newsstands and see for your. i Your Camera,” 
self! They want more pictures—and so do hundreds of other mag- 
You don’t have to know how to 
They’re buying photos 
with human interest and popular appeal—the kind you can take— ; 
in your own home town, on picnics, while on the train, in the street! 

ey’re paying cash for pictures YOU can take with your camera 


camera pay good money during odd moments. 
Photography is only a hobby with W. Edwin 
Booth, of Richmond, Va., yet he has sold pic- 
tures to more than 21 different issues of vari- 
ous magazines! Frank Dzinimowski, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., made over $120.00 in his spare 
time alone! Mrs. I. M. Relf, of Stillwater, 
Okla., with the duties of a housewife, earned 
$300.00 in odd moments with her camera! And 
hundreds of others—clerks, salesmen, doctors, 
students, deliverymen, etc.—are making extra 
money with their cameras! YOU can do it, too! 


Get YOUR share of the profits being paid 
for all kinds of photos. Learn, through the 
U. P. course, how to take newsy, human- 
interest pictures for which editors are eager 
to pay good prices. Learn when and where to 
sell your snapshots. The opportunity to break into 
this profitable, fascinating field is 
wide open. Get into it NOW—with 
your own camera—in spare time 
only, if you prefer. 


FREE CATALOG 


This FREE BOOK—profusely illustrated 
with pictures made by U.P. students, 
explains the work covered in the U.P. 
home-study course—tells how you too 
can learn to make the kind of pictures 
that SELL—and WHERE to sell them. 
It shows you how the easy U.P. home- 
study course has enabled hundreds of 
amateurs to turn their hobby time into 
money! Find out NOW how YOU can 
make real money in your spare time with 
your camera! Send coupon for free 
book—today! UNIVERSAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS, Inc., Dept. 1006, 10 West 
83rd Street, New York City. 





UNIVERSAL PHOTOG 
I Dept, 1006, 10 West 33rd Street 


salesman will call on me. 
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—and what 
others say: 

Made $237.50 While Still 
Learning! 


“Have added up how 
much I have taken in 
since I sold my first pic- 
ture. I have made 
east. ger 

live Hastings, Mass. 


Made More Than $80.00 
Before Completing 


“Since starting your 
course, I have sold bet- 
ter than $80.00 worth of 
pictures locally, and last 
week I sold six of my 
wild cao eee to the 


Los A Times.” 
* Snipe ip C. Geass, Cal. 
3 Checks in One Week! 
“Have received three 
checks this week. Owe 
you a lot for starting 
me on the right path.” 
York McClary, Oh 





“we Please send me your FREE BOOK, “How To Make Money With 
which explains about your home study course. 








No 
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there's plenty to 
“shoot” 


Glacier Park 


and the 


Black Hills 


In Glacier National Park— 
picturesque Blackfeet Indians 
—friendly wild animals, large 
and small—60 glaciers, 250 
lakes, countless mountains, 
valleys, streams and waterfalls. 


In the Black Hills—the heroic 
sculpture by Gutzon Borglum— 
even more spectacular sculp- 
tures of nature; precipitous 
crags, cliffs, canyonsand needle- 
pointed monoliths—colorful 
and charming river valleys. 


Tour the west this summer. 
Herearethefinestsettingsforout- 
door photography in America. 

* 


for information about independent 
and all-expense tours, write — 


M. M. Hubbert, G. E. P. A. 
Great Northern Railway 
595 Fifth Avenue, at 48th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Burlington Route 
179 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


* 
E. H. Moot, G. A. P. D. 
Great Northern Railway 
212 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





Burlington 


Route 
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Dry Mounting Large Prints 
With A Hand Iron 


RY mounting of large prints, 11 x 14 
or larger if desired, may be suc- 
cessfully accomplished if the precaution 
is taken to place a large sheet of clean 
white blotting paper completely over the 
print and pressing on that instead of 
pressing the hot iron directly on the print. 
Any print which can be completely 
covered by the iron presents no problem 
to the amateur, but many a camera fan 
has experienced difficulty with dry 
mounting larger prints and has found 
that oftentimes the print showed the 
marks of the edges of the iron. These 
iron marks are due to the moisture in 
the paper and are sufficiently pronounced 
on humid days to ruin the work. 
Virtually all flatirons made today are 
provided with temperature control so 
that maintaining the proper temperature 
for dry mounting presents no problem. 
The familiar instructions that the iron 
should be just hot enough to hiss when 
quickly touched with the wet finger is a 
good method of knowing when the cor- 
rect temperature is reached. 
In mounting the print a large flat table 
may be used. If the work must be per- 


| formed on the dining room table it is 


best to use a flat board on several lay- 
ers of newspapers to preserve domestic 
peace. The mount is placed on the board 
and the iron passed over the mount sev- 
eral times to warm it up. The print, 
previously prepared by fastening a sheet 
of dry mounting tissue to it and trim- 
ming both to size, is placed in position 
on the mount and carefully tacked on 
two opposite corners with the hot iron. 

The blotting paper is then placed over 
the print, the whole being ironed gently 
to bring the print and mount up to tem- 
perature. When the print and mount 
have been well heated the actual fasten- 
ing proceeds. The blotter is left in place 
and the iron moved from place to place 
and held there under pressure for a few 
seconds. The result will be a neatly 
mounted print, free of iron marks re- 
gardless of humidity. 

The print may be pressed as often as 
desired to obtain proper adhesion as long 
as the blotting paper is in place.—Eustace 
C. Soares, Tenafly, N.J. 


Spotlight Substitute 


HEN a spotlight is not available 

and it is desired to get a similar 
effect, a substitute can be made by plac- 
ing a_ photoflood 
bulb in a tin can. A 
socket is mounted 
in the bottom of the 
can and the bright 
inside serves as a 
reflector. The shad- 
ows thrown by such 
a device will not be 
as sharp as those 
from a regular 
spotlight, but will be much sharper than 
that from an ordinary reflector. This 
device is often useful for special effects 
or for lighting up certain parts of a pic- 
ture —F. C. Everett, Parma, Ohio. 





Tin can “spot.” 
























































Outdoor Light imitated 


CLOSE equivalent to glareless out- 
door lighting for use in indoor stu- 
dio work, has been devised at the Gen- 
eral Electric Institute at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, O. As shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, a battery of 72 lum- 
inaire reflectors is installed shoulder to 
shoulder in the ceiling above the pho- 
tographic set. 

Each reflector is equipped with a 500- 
watt silver-bowl incandescent lamp, the 
entire battery consuming 36,000 watts. 
The lamps reflect a great deal of light 
upward upon the specially-treated alu- 
minum reflectors, which diffuse the light 
and redirect it downwards. In this man- 
ner a very large amount of light may be 
used without obtaining any glare or 
harsh shadows. 

The setup shown is on display in 
Cleveland as part of Nela Park’s silver 
anniversary celebration. 


Storing Developer 


MATEURS who use small quantities 
of developer from time to time will 
find this method of storing stock solution 
. very satisfactory. 
After mixing, the 
solution is po 
into 3- and 4-ounce 
bottles. These bot- 
tles are provided 
with composition, 
screw-on caps and 
may be purchased 
at any drug store. 
Stored in this fash- 
ion the developer remains free from ox- 
idation and is readily available in any 
desired quantity. 

In practice, if one is going to tray- 
develop a film and the solution is to be 
a two-to-one mixture he could use the 
contents of a 3-ounce bottle and then fill 
it twice with water to make up the re- 
quired amount. This washes the bottle 
and does away with tedious measuring.— 
Harry E. Hunter, Oakville, Conn. 





Bottling develop- 
er for later use. 
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Snapshots in 
Natural Colors 


(Film Transparencies) 


WITH THE 
HIGH GRADE MINIATURE 


CANDID MIDGET 


Candidly, in cameras, it’s the Candid Midget. Compact, accurate, thoroughly 
dependable. 


It can be loaded with Dufaycolor and Kodachrome film or regular black and white 
film ... no matter which, you may count on the excellent results that have made 
this little camera famous. 


Equipped with an F 3.5 Anastigmat Lens in a focusing mount % 37 59 


fitted in a Compur shutter . . . with speeds up to 1/300th part of 


3 3 i ij lf 
a second. Measures 43, x 23/, x 2 inches, takes pictures 1 x 114. iveanniie anan, tie 
Filter 4x, $2.50 
Supplementary Lens, $3.00 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


World’s Largest Exclusive 110 West 32nd Street 


Camera Supply House New York 








































































MULTIFAX 


For negatives up to 6% x 9 cm. 
Double Condenser lens system. 
Fitted with 4 in. Benar F':4.5. 
Can use 2 in. or 3 in. lens. 
Uses 75-100 w. lamp. 
Horizontal and vertical pro- 
jection. 

Orange filter and double 
condenser. 

Price with Benar 3” or 4” 
objective and complete set 
of masks. 


‘89> 
The IDEAL 


for V.P. and 35mm. negatives. 
2” Benar F4.5 Vertical and horizon- 
tal projections. Uses 60 watt lamp. 
Enlarges up to 9 linear magnifica- 
tions. Equipped with orange filter 
and condenser. Special negative 
carrier without 


Cee eee eres eeeeees 

















for larger negatives we recommend 


The 
LABORANT 


For negatives up to 3% x 4% 
(9 x 12 cm.) 

Double Condenser lens system. 
Pitted with 5%” Benar F:4.5. 
Shorter lens can be used. 
Counter balanced support for 
quick fecusing 

Uses 100-200 w. lamp. 
Orange filter and double 
condenser. 

Horizontal and _ vertical 
projection. 

Price with 544” Benar ob- 
jective and complete set of 


masks. $ 1 32% 


These modern CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIAN enlargers are 

substantially constructed 
with emphasis on precision, 
stability, durability and con- 
venience in operating. 



















Many other exceptional values in enlargers. 
LIBERAL ALLOWANCE ON 
: YOUR OLD ENLARGER 
ay | : 
“ty, ABE COHEN'S 
i Dp, 




















120 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
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Build Your Floodlights 


(Continued from page 29) 








of them afford a great variety of possible 
combinations and are by no means an ex- 
travagance. 

All three can be used for portraits, 
for full-length views, groups, movies, or 
color work, and fitted with 100-watt 
lamps are infinitely superior to one single 
600-watt lamp. No. 1 or No. 2 photo- 
floods are best and flash lamps can also 
be used with results practically the same. 
The illumination from these units is ex- 
cellent in combination with a spotlight. 
A spot will then accentuate desirable 
features without creating impenetrable 
shadows. 

If you do not have a spot, a 200-watt 
clear glass bulb used raw with no re- 
flector of any kind will produce a quite 
satisfactory spotlight effect. 

In emphasizing the uniformity of il- 
lumination from these units I don’t want 
to convey the impression that you get 
only flat lighting. You can have all the 
shadows you want depending upon the 
position of the units and their distance 
from the subject. The interchangeability 
of the bulbs without loss of efficiency 
permits working in close quarters. With 
one unit on each side of the camera, 
and one fitted with lamps twice the wat- 
tage of the other, you get practically 
the same effect as if both contained lamps 
of the same wattage and one of them was 
further back. 

You can also mix your light by placing 
a blue bulb in the lower section and a 
white one in the top section with excel- 
lent blending. This mixing is sometimes 
considered desirable when using a super- 
sensitive panchromatic film with its high 
red-sensitivity. Besides this juggling of 
the lamps you can further modify the 
light by the distance from the subject, 
the angle in relation to the subject and, 
to some extent, by the wings. Diffusing 
and color screens, while scarcely neces- 
sary, may easily be used if further altera- 
tion is desired. 

CONSTRUCTION. These units are very 
easy and inexpensive to construct. The 


“ dimensions seem to be about right in prac- 


tice and I shall therefore specify them as 
a guide. Draw a circle 12” in diameter 
on a piece of light card as a pattern for 
the end pieces. Divide this into three 
equal parts. Then from one of these sec- 
tions rule off from the straight sides suf- 
ficient to take care of the thickness of 
the wing material, including the tape. 

Cut out this pattern and tack it to a 
board, taking special care to have the 
grain of the woed run crossways from 
hinge point to hinge point. Cut out nine 
pieces of board exactly to this pattern. 

I used %” pine but the standard 34” 
or %” would add little to the weight and 
would be easier to work with. 

The section directly back of the bulb 
is shaped to divide the brilliant light 
rays back of the filament where, instead 
of bouncing back and forth in this blind 
spot, they are directed to both sides where 
they hit the reflector and emerge as 
parallel rays. This is a refinement of 
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only theoretical value from an illumina- 
tion point of view but in any case it does 
provide a neat recess for the wire 
the back of the unit. Now get a sheet of 
80-point fiber board and cut three pieces 
25” x 21” in size. Be sure to have the 
GRAIN of this fiber board run up and 
down. In other words it is to run from 
the top to bottom so the hinges will work 
easily and not break. 

Have these sheets deeply scored to 
exactly fit the blocks of wood. This is 
the only fussy part of the whole job. The 
middle score is to fold backward and the 
two side scores are to fold inward. Ask 
a printer friend about this. The distance 
from hinge score to hinge score across 
the back is 12%”, the wings being 6” 
wide or trimmed to fit. You may spoil 
two or three pieces to get a good fit but 
fiber board is cheap (25c to 50c). It 
might be well to first cut a pattern from 
heavy wrapping paper and fit it to the 
three blocks. 

This fiber board is tough stuff (it is 
used for shipping cartons) so before at- 
tempting to nail it to the forms, the back 
section between the wings should be 
bent firmly around a piece of pipe to 
break down the fibers and facilitate han- 
dling. The scores should be bent and 
pressed or hammered flat, too. If you 
don’t tame it this way it will spring at 
you and cause a lot of trouble. I can't 
emphasize too strongly that you must 
work this back section until it is soft, 
the up-an-down way only, of course. 

Before nailing the fiber board onto 
the wooden forms, attach two lamp re- 
ceptacles, the moulded plastic kind, to 
each of three forms about 244” back from 
the center point. This will leave room 
for a 200-watt bulb. Keep it as close to 
the front as possible. A neat arrange- 
ment is to fasten the two receptacles 
back to bdck with two stove bolts, 
which run through two holes previously 
drilled in position. Drill a hole on each 
side of the receptacles for wiring. Also 
cut a notch out of the point of these 
three middle sections to take a %” 
hardwood dowel. 

On both sides of the fiber board rule 
a pencil line exactly half way from 
each end. The line on the outside is a 
guide for the row of nails and the inside 
for placing the form in corresponding 
position. On the inside, rule two addi- 
tional lines showing the thickness of 
the board, one on each side and equal 
distance from the center line. 

Having fitted the fiber board to the 
forms, nail it on. Use nails about 1” 
long with flat heads. No kind of tacks 
will hold except perhaps the long staple 
kind. An extra precaution is to use 
screws at the hinge point on all forms. 
Get a %4” hardwood dowel and cut three 
pieces to fit snugly between the two ends, 
after they have been asembled.. Drill a 
small nail hole in the middle of each rod. 
This is easily done by holding it in 4 
vise and by starting the drill hole with 
a nail. Drill holes in the ends of the 
rods, about 114” deep and similar holes 
at the points of the top and bottom forms. 
Don’t attempt to use nails without 
drilling these holes, and then use a 
which is a snug fit for the drilled holes 
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and you will have no trouble. 

Bind all of the edges of each unit with 
strong fabric tape, glued on. This con- 
struction is very strong and serviceable, 
evidenced by the many trunks and pieces 
of traveling equipment built on the same 
principle. 

Each unit is wired by bringing a piece 
of flat rubber-covered wire in through a 
hole drilled in the fiber at the back, and 
just under the center block. The end is 
split and each tip contacts first, one of the 
contact screws on the lower socket. It is 
then taken up through the hole to one 
of the contact screws on the upper socket. 
Of course the wire is bared where the 
contacts are made and it would do well 
to solder these points. 

The wire which emerges out of the 
back of the unit is held in the back re- 
cess and fastened to the forms with 
staples. A piece of fabric, shown in the 
center illustration, is glued over the wire 
as a finish. A plug is then attached to 
the wire at the top of the unit rather 
than leaving a dangling extension of in- 
definite length which may often be too 
long or too short. Separate extension 
wires are used to connect each unit with 


a central point, such as the switch box | 
described in the February issue of Popu- | 


LAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cardboard forms which serve as re- | 
flectors are next cut, scored, and fitted as | 


shown in photograph No. 6. Small blocks 
are glued to the board forms just back 
of the edge. The vertical flaps are glued 
to these. The card for this need not be 
over ten ply. Cut and fit pieces of sheet 
asbestos to line the interior of each unit 
and glue them in place. It is unnecessary 
to put asbestos on the wings. 

Diffraction gratings to eliminate “hot 
spots” are made of two pieces of ordinary 
wire screen. One is cut so the meshes 
cross the other at a 45 degree angle. Fold 
these two pieces until they are eight ply, 
3” wide by 114” high. Fasten them with 
wire at top and bottom to the dowel rod. 
They will then slide up and down to 
register with the filament of variqus sized 
bulbs. 

The wings are held in an open position 
by a stiff wire bent at each end. These 
vertical ends are dropped into a loop on 
each wing easily made from a hairpin. 
The maker can work out this simple de- 
tail to suit his own fancy. Use a good 
grade of aluminum paint on the inside 
of the units. The outside is painted black 
for contrast in the illustrations but a dark 
gray is more serviceable. 

Another stiff wire can be used across 
the top of the wings for suspending dif- 
fusing screens of net, tracing cloth, etc. 
Handles are attached to the top of each 
unit which will combine to serve as a 
single handle when the three are to- 
gether. Wire loops were used on mine 
but cross straps of leather might be an 
improvement. A single strap with a 
buckle is obtained for use in binding the 
three units into one neat package. These 
lights can be used in conjunction with 
the utility racks illustrated last month 
and you will have a low-cost, efficient 
outfit for practically any kind or size 
of an indoor photograph. Good luck to 
you.— = 
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CANDID CAMERA TECHNIQUE 


PANCHROMOSA 


35mm FILM IN REFILLABLE 
BAKELITE CARTRIDGES 


Daylight loading—spe- edge fog — no stress 
cially constructed to fit marks—no scratches— 
perfectly all 35mmtypes the ultimate in precision 
of candid cameras. No cartridge construction. 


You need speed—fine-graininess—balanced color sensitivity— 
tough emulsion—to render faithfully whatever subjects you 
photograph. PANCHROMOSA and PANCHROMOSA MICROGRAN are 
especially degigned for candid camera technique. That is why 
experienced photographers the world over rely on PANCHROMOSA 
for quality in their photography. Load up with this remarkable 
film and see how easy it is to make “Perfect Pictures.” 


The Gevaert illustrated Catalog and Price List together with 
the Gevaert Book of Formulas will be sent upon request. ; 


The GEVAERT COMPANY of AMERICA Jac 
423 West 55th Street. New York 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 














































































































he eye of the 
CAMERA WORLD 
is on Versatile 





Action shots, still life, portraits, “candid’’ shots, 
news events, scientific research... VERSATILE 
ROBOT takes them all in its stride! Only ROBOT 
answers the demand for an instrument which 
quickly adapts itself to every photographic 
requirement. (Eye ROBOTOGRAPHY by Snell) 


Exclusive: 24 SHOTS WITH ONE WINDING! 


Wind the built-in spring JUST ONCE . . . and take up to 


24 pictures in rapid-fire succession or in single shots.. 


Exclusive: ZONE FOCUSING! 


Supersedes the range finder. Assures critically sharp 
negatives over a wide field. Forget about changing fo- 
cus for swiftly moving objects. 


Exclusive: BUILT-IN FILTER! 


Pan-ortho yellow-green filter snaps into position when 
you want it. Exposure time is compensated automatically. 


Exclusive: THREE FINDERS IN ONE! 


Turn the direct vision view-finder to an angle of 90° 
and it becomes a right-angle finder. The built-in bive 
filter provides pre-judgment for color correction. 


In addition to these exclusive features, found in no other 
camera, ROBOT incorporates all the essential advantages 
of the finest miniatures. ROBOT is years ahead of any 
other minicam in the field. 


Ask your dealer to show you ROBOT. Hold it, focus 
it, marvel at its easy operation. Compare the results 
in black and white or color, compare the low operat- 
ing cost, COMPARE THE VALUE... inevitably you will 
chooseVersatile-ROBOT! Write for literature, Dept.412 


ROBOT with Meyer Primotar, F3.5 lens. .$119.00 
ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F3.5 lens..... $134.00 
ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F2.8 lens.....$149.00 










(Use standard 35mm film; 
negatives enlarge to 3’x3’) 


“SEQUENCE ROBOT. THE CAMERA 
THAT NEVER LOSES A PICTURE’ 


INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP. 
8 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 
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A Glossary for Photography E 





GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. That part of 
optics which deals with the properties 
of opuce! instruments such as photo- 
graphic lenses, telescopes, microscopes, 


etc. 

GHOST. In optics, the secondary image 
of a brightly illuminated object reflect- 
ed from the lens surfaces to the film or 


plate. 

GIPHANTIA. A Utopian romance, writ- 
ten by Tiphaine de la Roche in 1761, 
in which an interesting forecast of 
photography is made. 

GLACIAL ACETIC ACID. -HC2H302 See 
Acetic acid, glacial. 

GLASS. Any of various compounds of 
silicon useful because of their trans- 
parency. See Optical glass. 

GLASS BEADED SCREEN. A screen for 
still or motion-picture projection giving 
very brilliant images. Such screens 
are coated with small glass beads. 

GLASS, BLACK MIRROR. A glass used 
to make mirrors which reduce bril- 
liancy. They are used for rear-view 
mirrors in automobiles and for pho- 
tographing the reflected image of bril- 
liant scenes such as cloud-filled skies 
for CLOUD NEGATIVES. 

GLASS, SOLUBLE. Basic alkaline sili- 
cates dissolved in water, used to make 
gelatin film adhere firmly to glass 
plates. Used particularly in the Collo- 
type process. 

GLAZING PRINTS. Gelatin surface 
prints may be given a high glaze by 
squeegeeing onto prepared glass or 
FERROTYPE PLATES. 

GLAUBER’S SALT. A popular name for 
SODIUM SULPHATE. 

GLOBE POLISH. <An abrasive used in 
retouching. 

GLUCOSE. CeHiw2Os« <A sugar used for- 
merly as a preservative in a variation 
of the collodion process invented by G. 
Shadbolt and Maxwell-Lyte in 1854. 
Also employed in some POWDER pro- 
cesses. 

GLYCERINE. CsHs(OH)s. A very HY- 
GROSCOPIC by-product obtained from 
oils and fats in saponification. It is 
used as a pyro-preservative, and to re- 
tard drying of certain substances. 

GLYCIN. CH2(NH2).COOH. A slow but 
powerful developing agent used in for- 
mulas for finegrain negative develop- 
ment and for producing various tones 
in chloride and bromochloride papers by 
direct development in dilute solution. 

GLYCOCOLL. Same as Glycin. 

GOLD CHLORIDE. AuCls Synonyms: 
Auric chloride, trichloride or perchlor- 
ide of gold. Obtained by dissolving gold 
in an excess of AQUA REGIA; used for 
gold toning. 

GOLD TONING. Good but expensive way 
of obtaining reds and browns by means 
of gold chloride formulas. 

GOVERNOR. A device which regulates 
the number of frames per second ex- 
posed in a motion-picture camera. 

GRADATION. The tonal range in prints 
and negatives. If there are only a few 
tones between the deepest shadow and 
the brightest highlight, the gradation 
is “steep”; if there are many tones, the 
gradation is “long.” 

GRADUATE. Any utensil calibrated for 
the measurement of liquid. 

GRADUATED SKY FILTER. See Filter, 
graduated. 

GRAFLEX CAMERA. The tradename of 
a REFLEX type camera. 

GRAIN. Microscopic examination of a 
photographic emulsion shows innumer- 
able tiny crystals of silver halide. Dur- 
ing development, these crystals are dis- 
solved and a precipitate of coke-like 
metallic silver is formed. These clumps 
of metallic silver develop an electro- 
static attraction for one another, espe- 
cially with a developer having a . 7 
REDUCTION POTENTIAL, and if the 
gelatin is sufficiently softened they will 
break through the gelatin walls which 
separate them and form metallic aggre- 
gates of varying size. This condition 
in a negative is known as grain. 

GRAIN (Avoirdupois System). A unit of 
weight; equal to 1/15.432 gram; 437.5 

‘grains equal one ounce. 

GRAM (Metric System). The _ interna- 
tional unit of weight. It is almost ex- 
actly the weight of a cubic centimeter 
of pure water at its maximum density. 
It is equal to 15.432 grains avoirdupois. 

GRANULAR. A term used to describe 
dry chemicals which are neither in 
erystalline form nor in powder form, 
but in which the crystals have been 





broken into small granules or grains. 


GRAPHITE GREASE. Used to lubricate 
sliding brass tubes and screw threads 
on focusing mounts. 

GRATING, DIFFRACTION. See Diffrac- 
tion grating. 

GREEN FOG. Same as Dichroic fog. 

GREEN, PINAKRYPTOL. See Pinakryp- 
tol green. 

GREEN TONERS. There is a variety of 
formulas for toning green among which 
are vanadium toners, uranium nitrate 
toners, and the KUGLER formula. 

GREEN VITRIOL. See Ferrous sulphate. 

GROUNDGLASS. Glass whose _ surface 
has been ground with emery. The 
slightly rough surface produced makes 
an excellent screen on which an optical 
image may be thrown. See Focusing 
screen. 

GROUNDGLASS SUBSTITUTE. A liquid 
which may be apelied to glass or cellu- 
loid surfaces which resembles ground- 
glass when dry. 

GUAIACUM. See Gum guaiacum. 

GUM ARABIC. A gummy substance, 
soluble in water, used as a mountant, 
and also used in the powder process, 
gum-bichromate process, and photolith- 
ography. 

GUM-BICHROMATE-ALUM PROCESS. 
A variation of the gum-bichromate 
process. 

GUM-BICHROMATE PROCESS. A pro- 
cess depending upon the fact that gum 
arabic is rendered insoluble in water 
by the combined action of a bichromate 
and light. The gum solution and sen- 
sitizing solution are prepared separate- 
ly and mixed with pigment for use. 
When applied to paper and exposed, the 
portions struck by light become insolu- 
ble and the highlights remain soluble. 
The print is developed in plain water. 

GUM BROMIDE. A gum _bichromate 
print made over a bromide print. The 
bromide print gives depth and grada- 
tion, while a single application of gum 
bichromate gives the richness and print 
quality which characterize the gum 
process. 

GUM DAMMAR. See Dammar. 

GUM ELEMI. A resinous exudation from 
Canarium commune which is very soluble 
in alcohol. It is used extensively in 
varnishes and encaustic paste. 

GUM GUAIACUM. A resinous exudation 
from Guaiacum officinale. It is soluble in 
absolute alcohol. Niepce used it as a 
sensitive resist for etching on metals. 

GUM PLATINUM. A gum _ bichromate 
print using a platinum print as a base. 
When gum bichromate alone is used, 
multiple printing must be employed to 
secure sufficient depth and density. If 
a platinum print is used as a founda- 
tion, however, a single application of 
gum bichromate will suffice. 

GUM PRINT. See Gum-bichromate pro- 


cess. 

GUM PRINTING ON BROMIDES. See 
Gum_ bromide. 

GUNCOTTON. Same as Nitrocellulose. 


H. Chemical symbol for hydrogen. 

HALATION. A fault of film in which 
the highlights are blurred and encroach 
upon the surrounding shadows. It is 
due to the scatiering of light by the 
silver halide crystals and to reflection 
from the far side of the film or plate. 
See NON-HALATION BACK. 

HALF-PLATE. A photographic plate 
4%” x 6%”. A full pate is 81%” x 13”, 
making the true half-plate 4%” x 6%"; 
however, this size is known commer- 
cially as “double quarter” plate. None 
of these terms is in general use in 
this country. 

HALF-TONE. In a photographic print, 
the darkest portions are called shadows, 
the lightest portions are called high- 
lights, and all intermediate tones are 
known as half-tones. 

HALF-TONE. In_ photoengraving, the 
plate made by photogrephing a scene 
or print through a LINE SCREEN. A 
plate is made from the resulting nega- 
tive and both the plate and its impres- 
sion on papers are made up of a num- 
ber of tiny dots. These dots are very 
tiny in the highlights, thicker in_ the 
half-tones and very dark in the shad- 
ows. 

HALF-TONE BLOCK. A half-tone plate; 
see Half-tone. 

HALIDE. See Halogens. 

HALO. In a negative or print, the fog, 
produced by HALATION, surrounding 
a strong highlight. 

HALO EFFECT. A Mentios effect se- 
cured by BACKLIGHTING. 

(To be continued next month) 
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Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 8) 








than anything like it before. Everything 
js planned for the photographer. Every 
opportunity for taking pictures will be 
provided. 

Just imagine yourself rolling around 
the country in a special train fitted up 
for your convenience with a photofinisher 
and supply store aboard. Just think of 
pulling into a lovely siding away out west 
and of being able to get out and romp 
around where other vacationists go 
whizzing by with no opportunity to see 
the country through a camera viewfinder. 

Many of the people going on this tour 
are sufficiently advanced that they may 
not care particularly about taking ad- 
vantage of the instruction and assistance 
that will be provided. Well-known. pho- 
tographic authorities (we'll give you 
their names later) will make this trip 
for the sole purpose of teaching both 
the elementary and advanced phases of 
picture taking. 

Every convenience and comfort pos- 
sible will be provided. You can go at 
picture taking just as strenuously as you 
desire or you can loaf along and indulge 
in being just lazy if you prefer. At any 
rate it will be a grand vacation and a 
marvelous photographic experience. We 
are all quite excited about it. 


OPULAR PHoToGRAPHy believes in paying 
tribute where it is due. We have re- 
cently learned that one of the great and 
untiring workers in photography is about 
to celebrate his 70th birthday. For over 
43 years he has worked for one organ- 
ization, Carl Zeiss Jena. He has retired, 
but a man who loves his work to the de- 
gree that this scientist does could not 
quit and so he continues to be at his desk 
early every morning. 
Dr. Moritz von Rohr did much in the 
(Continued on page 97) 





NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The enormous volume of mail which 
reaches this office daily necessitates our 
making definite regulations regarding 
material submitted to POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. Contributors must enclose 
adequate return postage with their 
manuscripts and pictures. Any contri- 
bution which lacks such postage cannot 
be returned. 

Furthermore, we cannot assume respon- 
sibility for any unsolicited material 
which comes to us. However, every pos- 
sible care will be taken to insure the 
proper handling and safe return of your 
contribution. 

Those submitting pictures are asked 
to indicate clearly whether the prints 
are to be considered for Pictures From 
Our Readers, Print Criticism, or the 
Salon Section. If the pictures are to 
illustrate a manuscript, or are submitted 
as a complete feature in themselves, 
they should be marked "Editorial Ma- 
terial." 

We appreciate the privilege of seeing 
your work, and are always looking for 
good material, but we ask you to please 
cooperate with us in this matter of 


handling it.—ED. 
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CHALLENGING ~ 


Comes the New Min Larger 


With lever-locking, vibration-proof enlarger assem- 
bly; extreme capacity on work table (up to 12” x 18” 
using regular 24” upright; 20” x 30” using 48” up- 
right, from 1” x 1%” negatives) ; 3” diameter, first 
quality, ground and polished double condensers, giv- 
ing intense, even illumination for any size prints; 
high-low light control, for matching light to thin or 
dense negatives; on and off foot switch, leaving both 
hands free for “dodging” the print; quick, accurate 


helical focusing; metal carrier, (no glass 
used or necessary) for cut or uncut film; 
red filter for placing paper, and extra 
sturdy construction throughout. 

Min will enlarge up to 1546” x 1%" (4x 
4 cm) negatives to any size you can 
handle. 


THE DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS 


Min Larger sets a new standard in miniature enlargers. 
Feeling that the more you know about Min the better 
you will like her, and to make it unnecessary to wait 
for answers to questions that might otherwise arise, we 
are telling all about Min’s construction and performance. 


SUPPORTING BRACKET “‘A’’: 20 gauge steel, formed 
to make double, triangular hollow column, which cannot 
give, spring or vibrate, assuring absolute freedom from 
vibration. Distance, lens to upright, 11”, allowing 20” 
paper to be centered. Note 11”x14” sheet, shown in cut 
on 20x24” baseboard. Lever ‘‘C’’ locks assembly to 
upright by quarter turn. 


ILLUMINATION: supplied by pair of 3” diameter, first 
quality, ground and polished condensing lenses, ‘‘B,’’ 
giving brilliant, even illumination of the entire negative: 
easily removed for cleaning; 70 watt opal bulb gives ample 
light for average use, 


LAMPHOUSE AND VENTILATION: lamphouse ‘“D’”’ 
is 20 gauge steel, 6”x8%”, designed so that cool air 
enters all around the base and heated air exhausts at the 
top; no dead air pockets; finished black inside to avoid 
reflecting heat. This is contrary to average practice, but 
of proven value: Min has ample light strength. 


FOOT SWITCH “E’’: operates by pressure of extending 
pedal, which, when depressed, lights bulb and automatic- 
ally springs back to off position when pressure is re- 
leased, leaving both hands free for ‘‘dodging,’’ etc. 


NEGATIVE CARRIER, “F’’: 2 pieces of 20 gauge 
steel, finished in white nickel, with negative opening in 
center; no glass used; has curved ends to take film in 
the roll. Much more convenient and practical than when 
pockets for roll are attached to sides of enlarger. 


FOCUSING “GG”: is by means of pin in helical slot, 
in 3” diameter tube to move lens up or down; easily 
operated to give accurate focusing from 2 dia. to infinity. 


HIGH-LOW LIGHT CONTROL: housed in supporting 
bracket, may be used with 70 watt bulb, giving half 
intensity on low and full intensity on high; with 100 
watt bulb, in about the same ratio; with photoflood en- 
larging bulb (not recommended for average use on ac- 
count of heat given off) on low, about equal to 100 
watt bulb; on high, full intensity. Operated by switch 
at base of bracket. 


RED FILTER: for placing paper, swings to cover and 
uncover _ lens. 

UPRIGHT: buffed and polished steel tube, 1-3/16” dia., 
1/16” wall, supported by spun steel base. Regular 24” up- 
right allows 12 dia. to work table; 48” allows 24 dia. 
MAXIMUM ENLARGEMENT POSSIBLE: is as above 
plus about 15 dia. throwing image over edge of work 
table; making total of about 27 dia. with 24” upright 
and about 39 dia, with 48” upright. Up to 100 dia. easily 
possible using enlarger horizontally. 

BASEBOARD: %” plywood, 20” x 24” (supplied as an 
extra; recommended only when mounting upright di- 
rectly to work table is not practical) as you cannot have 
too solid a foundation for a vertical type enlarger. 
NEGATIVE ACCOMMODATED: Min will enlarge all 
of 24x36 mm. ; half vest pocket and 4x4 cm and a 2%” 
circle of up 4”x6” negatives. 


THEN, TOO 
THERE IS 


opening). 
foot switch, $17.25. 


BARGAINS IN WOLLENSAK VELOSTIGMATS 


New, first quality, fully corrected Velostigmats, for those building their enlargers, in barrel 
with iris diaphragm, which cut the entire negative crisp and sharp, wide open or stopped 
2” focus F 3.5, for up to 159”x15%” 
F' 3.5, for up to full vest pocket $16.50; 3” F 4.5, for up to full vest 
$14.00; 3%” F 4.5, for up to 24%x3%, $15.00; 5” F 4.5, for up to 3%x4%, $22.00; 


down. ‘Try them under our money back guaranteed. 
negatives, $14.50; 3” 
pocket 


F 4.5, for up to 4x5, $30.00 


ORDER NOW—ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 


MINETTE 


Here’s a real “buy” for those who do not demand all the features which make 
MIN LARGER the last word in miniature enlargers. And for Argus camera 
users; a complete enlarger, at the price of one using the camera. Sturdy, 
vibration-proof supporting bracket; brilliant, powerful, double condenser il- 
lumination; 50 mm f5 Wollensak Velostigmat in micrometer focusing 
mount with iris diaphragm; all-metal negative carrier, taking single nega- 
tives or rolls; swinging red filter, 12” x 15” baseboard; upright; cord with 
switch. Makes up to 10 diameter enlargements on baseboard—much 
larger projecting image over the work table. MINETTE is furnished only 
complete as above, with all metal carrier for 35 mm negatives (24x36 mm 
Half vest pocket may be handled by using glass plates. 
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WORLD! 


Complete with 2” 
focus f 3.5 Woll- 





































Note 11”xt4” paper on 20x24” baseboard. 


CAMERA LENSES of 2” FOCUS may be used with Min, 
when the lens and barrel are easily removed from and 
replaced on the camera, as with Contax, Foth Derby and 
Leica. Cameras with Compur or other between the lens 
shutters, as a rule do not meet this condition, and using 
the lens is not practical. 


FINISH: baked black crystal. 


MIN IS A SUPER VALUE 


Made possible by quantity production and selling only di- 

rect to the user. Those who wish an enlarger of almost 

unlimited capacity, second te none in rigidity of upper 

— will do well to try her under our Money Back 
uarantee. 


CONTAX, FOTH DERBY, LEICA MODELS 
MIN is also furnished without lens, $17.50; with bay- 
onet mount fitted for CONTAX lenses, $22.50; with 
mount to take FOTH DERBY 1 
for LEICA lenses, $20.00. 20’x24” baseboard, $1.25 extra; 
48” upright in place of 24”, $1.50 extra; opal bulb 50c 
extra. Extra carriers, $1.00 each. 

FOR UP TO 24%4’x24%,” NEGATIVES $ 50 
WITH 3” ¢ 4.5 WOLLENSAK VELO- 

STIGMAT IN BARREL WITH IRIS 

DIAPHRAGM POSTPAID 
Same as models for smaller negatives, but with larger con- 
densers to enlarge full vest pocket (15¢”x2%”); half 
") or 2%"x2%” negatives. Without 
lens, $21.00. With flange for KORELLE REFLEX, or 
NATIONAL GRAFLEX, $22.50. Extra carriers, $1.00 each. 
ALL MODELS COME COMPLETE with condensers, high- 
low light control, foot switch, carrier and 15 ft. cord. 


F 3.5 ARGUS MODEL $18.50 


with flange ready to use the F 3.5 ARGUS lens and 
complete as above. 


NEW 24x34, 34x44 and 4x5 
models will be ready about April 15. These will be extremely 
strong and rigid, and unequalled values. Send for particulars. 


FOR 35 mm 
NEGATIVES 











With 


Subject to return within 10 days and money cheerfully refunded. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN, 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 


MIN IS MADE IN U.S.A. 8Y LEONARD WESTPHALEN AND SOLD ONLY DIRECTTOUSER: 
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Filters—How And When To Use Them 


(Continued from page 36) 








radical change. However, it is suggested 
that these printed instructions be exam- 
ined to determine if the exposure re- 
quired differs greatly from normal. 

A normal correction filter will allow 
us to reproduce the colors in their orig- 
inal degree of brightness. Such a filter 
would be useful for landscape and por- 
trait work, and for the photography of 
colored objects. Let us determine the 
proper filter for use with the types of film 
mentioned above. 

The orthochromatic type of film, such 
as shown in curve B, Fig. 5, can not be 
given normal correction because the 
film is not sensitive to red. The best we 
can do is to remove enough of the blue- 
violet portion of the light so that at least 
the lower half of the curve behaves in a 
normal manner. By reference to Fig. 3, 
we find that a yellow filter gives us an 
absorption in the blue-violet, therefore 
a proper yellow filter, such as the Wratten 
K-2 will give us the desired result. 

The Type A panchromatic film, such as 
is shown in Curve C, Figure 5, repre- 
sents the type of emulsion in use before 
1930. The proper correction filter for this 
film with daylight would be the K-2, 
which would remove enough of the blue- 
violet to make the film respond to the 
other colors in a fairly normal manner. 
However, the K-2 filter will not give 


quite enough correction because this film 
is somewhat lacking in green sensitivity, 
hence this emulsion is used on only a few 
of the less common films. Type B and C 
films are used more generally, and we 
shall confine our remarks on the practical 
application of filters to use with the two 
latter types of emulsions. 

The Type B panchromatic film, such as 
shown in Curve D, Fig. 5, can also be 
normally corrected with the K-2 filter, 
since all that is necessary is an absorption 
in the blue-violet. The red-sensitivity of 
the film is near enough that of the eye 
for practical purposes. 

When we come to the Type C panchro- 
matic film, such as shown in Curve E, 
Fig. 5, we find that we must not only 
create an absorption in the blue-violet 
but must also absorb some of the red 
because of the excessive red-sensitivity 
of the film. Since we must create an ab- 
sorption in both the blue-violet and the 
red, we can refer to Fig. 3, wherein we 
find that a green filter will create the 
proper absorption. Hence a green filter 
of proper shade and density, such as the 
Wratten X-1, will give us normal cor- 
rection with this type of film. 

When using Tungsten or Photoflood 
light, a different filter is again required. 
The Type B panchromatic film now re- 
quires the green X-1 filter because of 





Prize winner in the Sports Afield contest, made by the Reverend John E. Mar- 
tin, with a Graflex with Kodak f.4.5 lens at f.8, 1/150, on Kodak “SS” Pan. 


Made with a 


se oogenel 





A fine all-around camera, the Revolving Back Graflex, 
Series B (shown), is a favorite of amateur and professional 
alike. Has Graflex ground glass focusing and composing, 
and focal plane shutter speeds to 1/1000. Uses roll film, 
cut film, packs, plates. With Kodak Anastigmat f.4.5 lens, 
244 x 344 size, $91; 314 x 414, $107; 4 x 5, $128. 

6 


Graflex and Graphic cameras are made by Folmer Graflex Corporation. For best 
results use fine-grain Kodak Panatomic, or extra-fast Kodak Super Sensitive Pan- 
chromatic Film; and Kodabrom Paper for fine enlargements. 











EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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the excessive red content of the illuming-- 


tion. The Type C panchromatic film wilj 
require an even deeper green filter, such 
as the Wratten X-2, for the same reason, 
The proper filter for normal correction 
with each type of film and illumination is 
given in Figure 7. 

In order that the reader will know 
which type of emulsion he is using, we 
have classified the more common films 
as follows: 

ORTHOCHROMATIC: Eastman NC, 
Regular, Verichrome rolls and pa 
Ortho Press, Super Speed Portrait; Agfa 
Plenachrome, Super Plenachrome rolls 
and packs, Super Plenachrome Press, Fine 
Grain Plenachrome. 

PANCHROMATIC TYPE B: Eastman 
Super Sensitive Panchromatic rolls and 
packs, Portrait Panchromatic cut film. 

PANCHROMATIC TYPE C: Eastman 
16 mm. S.S. Panchromatic, 16 mm. Safety 
film, 8 mm. Regular Pan; Eastman SS, 
Panchromatic, Panatomic, and Panchro 
Press cut films; 35 mm. Super-X, Pana- 
tomic and S.S. Pan; Agfa Ultra Speed, 
Fine Grain Superpan, Finopan, Super 
Pan Press, Reversible Superpan; DuPont 
X-L, Superior, Parpan. 


Practical Use Of Correction Filters 
The photographic filter finds its great- 
est use in landscape photography. Here 
we have a great variety of colors present, 
not only on the ground but also in the 
sky, and it is necessary that these colors 
be rendered in the proper degree of 
brightness if a life-like impression is to 
be obtained from the print. The best 
rendering will, of course, be obtained with 
the use of panchromatic emulsions. 

Sunlight is practically white during the 
greater part of the day, but in the early 
morning and late afternoon, a consider- 
able part of the blue-violet is filtered-out 
by the longer path of the rays through 
the earth’s atmosphere, and the light be- 
comes somewhat reddish in color. 

Where the picture includes only a fore- 
ground and no strong colors are present, 
a medium yellow filter will furnish am- 
ple correction. If panchromatic film is 
used early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon, very good results will be se- 
cured without the use of any (filter. 
Where the foreground contains many 
colors, such as a bed of flowers, it will be 
necessary to use the proper correction 
filter if best results are to be obtained. 

When the landscape includes part of 
the sky it is particularly important that 
the proper filter be used so that both the 
sky and the ground portions are ren- 
dered correctly. Even if clouds are pres- 
ent, a landscape taken without a filter 
will usually show a clear sky because the 
light arriving from the sky is so rich in 
the blue-violet to which the film has the 
greatest sensitivity, that the sky portion 
of the negative is heavily exposed and 
the clouds do not register. 

If no clouds are present, the best "we 
can do is to use a filter that will darken 
the sky portion somewhat, especially if 
the sky is a clear blue at the time the 
landscape is photographed. This darken- 
ing of the sky can be accomplished with 
the use of the proper correction filter as 
shown in Fig. 7. If a darker’ sky is de- 
sired, a filter of deeper color can be 
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ysed, such as an orange filter. The dark- 
est color will be obtained when a red 
filter is used. However, the orange and red 
filters must be used with caution because 
they have a tendency to make the fore- 

und too dark, or, as we would say, 
qver-correct the foreground. 

If clouds are present when the land- 
scape is photographed, we can use a nor- 
mal correction filter to get best results. 
An orange or red filter will make the 
sky darker and make the clouds stand out 
jn greater contrast, but the foreground 
will be darkened appreciably. This effect 
may sometimes be desired. ° 

Although a Type C panchromatic film 
requires a green filter for normal correc- 
tion, we can still secure good results with 
this film when using a medium yellow 
filter which require less increase in expo- 
sure than the green filter. This is espe- 
cially true during the fall and winter 
months, but, during the spring and sum- 
mer when green is present in the grass 
and foliage, it is better to use the green 
filter so that the color will be rendered 
properly. 

When a distant landscape is to be 
photographed, we must select our filter 
with greater care. Objects in the distance 
usually appear somewhat hazy, as if cov- 
ered with a mist, because of the scatter- 
ing of the ultra-violet light by the par- 
ticles of water and dust present in the air. 
If we are to reproduce our photograph 
for pictorial purposes, we will want to 
show the haze in the distance, and thus 
obtain proper perspective in our print. 
For this purpose, the normal correcting 
filter will be quite satisfactory. 

If, however, we are mainly concerned 
with objects in the distance, such as in 
telephotography, then we will want to 
eliminate the haze and show up the de- 
tails in the distant object. For this pur- 
pose we will select an orange or red 
filter. The orange filter will clear up 
most of the haze but the red filter will 
more effectively eliminate the haze and 
show distant objects clearly. The red 
filter then will be most useful where we 
are interested in a distant object and 
wish to show the detail in this object 
more clearly. 

Some workers prefer to use the Wrat- 
ten Aero No. 1 and Aero No. 2 filters, 
instead of the K-1 and K-2. The Aero 
filters were developed for the elimination 
of haze in photography from an airplane. 
The Aero No. 2 filter is actually a yellow 
K-2 filter, which, in addition to its nor- 
mal absorption in the blue-violet and 
ultra-violet, has an added absorption to 
eliminate more of the ultra-violet. haze. 
This filter may be used interchangeably 
with the K-2 for correction purposes, and 
in landscape photography will show 
somewhat less haze in the distant portions 
of the photograph. 

For photographing extreme distances 
infra-red film is used in conjunction with 
certain filters. This subject will be dealt 
with in a forthcoming article devoted to 
infra-red photography. 

Unusual pictorial effects may be ob- 
tained in landscape photography by the 
use of a red filter. This filter darkens the 
foreground and causes the white clouds 
to stand out in great contrast against an 
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m FOR BETTER INDOOR LIGHTINGS 
oo USE VICTOR EQUIPMENT 


There is a Victor Unit for every lighting re- 
quirement. And efficiency, serviceability, and value 
are guaranteed by the trademark “Victor”. 

VICTOR ACCESSORIES will also interest you: 
Deflectors (50c to 75c) for eliminating glare; Hi- 
Lo Switches for voltage control; and other spe- 





ae cialties. 
JUNIOR INSPECT OUR LINE AT YOUR DEALER’S 
FOTOFLASH or write for descriptive folder 
WITH 
parreries JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CORP.) penrs'SlOr oon 
$1.00 86 Lake Street Griffith, ind. FOTOFLOOD.....$1.35 

















Don't Miss the "Pop Photo'’ Camera Tour—See Page 79 








Be me EDO or vei et 


SEND FOR THE NEW AMPRO 1938 CATALOG... 


Similar illustrations and detailed fact- 
ual descriptions are given on all Ampro 
sound, silent and convertible projectors. 
With these facts as a basis—rather than 
mere claims—you are in a better posi- 


The page reproduced above is typical 
of the illustrations that Ampro provides 
on each of its models. On the back of 
this particular page appears the sound 
specifications of the recently announced 
new powerful 750 watt A.C. Ampro- tion tg judge projector values scientifi- 
sound Model “J”—that lists at only cally.” ruly—this latest Ampro bro- 
$395—this year’s outstanding value in~ chure is a text-book on modern pro- 
Sound-on-film projectors! jectors. Send for your copy Today! 


AMPRO 


- PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 


Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Ampro distributors are established all over the world. Write for name of dealer most convenient to your locality 


me Se a fet Pn Hea 
Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, fll. ‘ 
Please send me the new 1938 Ampro catalog. I am particularly interested in 
 Ampro 16 mm. Silent Projectors PP6-38 
© Ampro 16 mm. Sound Projectors j 
i © Ampro 16 mm. Silent Models that can be converted into Sound 
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NEW PRINTING. 


( 6th! ) 
for 1938-39 


JUST OFF THE 
PRESS! 


=== 1 You Must Get a 
Copy of This 
Encyclopedia of Sloss and Information 


Edited by Willard D. Morgan, Contributions 
Editor, LIFE Magazine and Henry M. Lester, 
Cinephotographer. 

$4.00 (in U.S.A.) at your Photographic Dealer, 
Book Store, or directly from E. Leitz, Inc., 730 
5th Avenue, New York. 


Distributors in U.S. A. 


A NEW BOOK 


... by MORGAN & LESTER 
ready in May!!! 


MINIATURE CAMERA WORK 


Edited by Morgan & Lester and 15 Contributors! 
Covering the entire field of Miniature Camera 
Photography . 

Just as the LEICA MANUAL is the DATA 
BOOK on the basic technique of Miniature Camera 
Photography—the MINIATURE CAMERA WORK 
covers a new, broader field, stressing the informa- 
tive side!!! 








Contributors include outstanding writers and 
photographers: Ansel Adams . . . Manuel Kom- 


roff ... Alan Fisher .. . Harris B. Tuttle . . . Leo 
Katz : . . Willard D. Morgan . .. Leo Pavelle... 
Lewis Jacobs .. . Henry M. Lester... John A. 
Davis ... Barbara Morgan... Augustus Wolfman 


. Alfred Eisenstaedt ... and many others... 

Brilliantly illustrated Chapters on: Color Photog- 
raphy .. . Photo-Journalism ... Formal and 
Informal Portraiture . . . Composition in Photog- 
raphy .. . Photomontage . . . Documentary 
Photography . . . News and Action .. . Child 
and Pet Photography and many others. 

Complete Catalog Section of Miniature 
Cameras (up to 2% x 3% inches), Equipment, 
Accessories 


MINIATURE CAMERA WORK is a book for 
every photographer . . . hundreds of excellent 
reproductions . . . 16 pages of four color photo- 
graphs... 82 x 11 inches , . . 328 pages... 
exquisitely printed. 

A complete book designed for your immediate 
reference and inspiration! 

Only $4.00 per copy (in U.S. A.). 

If your dealer cannot supply it— 
order directly from 


MORGAN & LESTER 


PUBLISHERS 
100 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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almost black sky. If a deep red filter is 
used, it is possible to create a “night 
scene” effect although the photograph 
may be taken in broad sunlight. A little 
experimenting with a red filter and pan- 
chromatic film will give a better idea of 
the results that can be obtained. 
Snowscapes are best taken with a filter. 
If no filter is used, the snow will appear 
as an unbroken sheet of white with little 
detail, if any. With the use of a normal 
correction filter the contrasts in the scéne 
will be rendered correctly and some de- 





tail will appear in the snow. When the | 


snowscape includes a part of the sky, we 
must select our filter with more caution 
because the sky in winter is usually too 
dark a blue. In such a case it may be 


necessary to use a filter that is lighter in | 


shade than normally required so that 


the sky does not reproduce too dark | 


against the white snow. 

Filters are not generally used in por- 
trait work, but, if the subject is to be 
rendered correctly, the normal correction 
filter may be used. The use of the normal 
filter will eliminate much of the retouch- 
ing usually required, and will render the 
face tones quite well. 

When using Type C panchromatic film 
for portraiture under artificial light a 
filter is indicated because of the chalky 
face tones usually obtained. The com- 
bination of the excessive red-sensitivity 
of this film and the excessive red content 
of the light results in a heavy overexpo- 
sure of the face portion of the negative. 
The normal filter for this use would be the 
Wratten X-2, as shown in Fig. 7. 

Some workers advocate the use of a 
blue filter for portrait photography under 
artificial light because the blue filter will 
create an absorption in the red and thus 
eliminate the chalkiness often obtained 
with Type C films. The blue filter will 
not give correct face tones because there 
is red coloring in the human skin and 
an absorption of the red would render 
these tones too dark, If any filter is to be 
used, it is best to select the proper filter 
for normal correction, since all colors 
present will then be reproduced in the 
best possible manner. 

A table showing the use of filters for 
landscape and portrait photography is 
given in Figure 8. In using the filters as 
outlined in the table (or when filtérs are 
used for any purpose) it is important that 
the correct exposure be given to the film. 
Over- or underexposure usually defeats 
the purpose of the filter and generally 

nullifies the effect that is most desired. 
The exposure should be measured accu- 
rately with a meter and the filter factor 
then applied. 


Practical Use of Contrast Filters 

As we have mentioned previously, fil- 
ters are used for contrast work when we 
wish to accentuate some color at the ex- 
pense of others present, or when we 
purposely desire our color rendering to 
be other than normal. An example of this 
would be found in the photography of an 
object containing only red and green 
colors. If this object were photographed 
on panchromatic film without. the use of 
a filter, the red and green would both 
print the same shade of grey and we 
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te Miroflex 9xi2 F4.5 Tessar... $ 75 

% Super iIkonta B F2.8 Tessar, Everready 
case 
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% Contax, Model !, F2 Sonnar Everready 
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case 0 
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%& Leica Model G F2 Summar Everready 





case $135 
% Leica Model F, F2.5 lens... onsncacenienspstli an 
%& Primarflex F3.5 Tessar... $ 75. 
% Voigtlander Bessa 4.5 Skopar Compur..$ 25, 
% Voigtlander Prominent 4.5 Heliar Compur..$ 50. 
% Super tkonta C 4.5 Tessar Compur shutter..¢ 50, 
%& Super Ikonta C3.8 Tessar Compur shutter..$ 65. 
% Bee Bee 9x!2 3.5 Xenar Comp. shutter.¢ 47. 


% Bantam Special F2 Ektar lens Compur 
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% Rolleicord with 3.5 Triotar Everready case.§$ 
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% Cine Kodak Model K FI.9 with case.....$ 55. 
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%& Enlarg-or-Printer-3”  F4.5.0000 $ 50. 
% Rolleicord with F4.5 Triotar...... 2. $ 45, 
x Cine Kodak Model 25 F2.7.0.000000.. $ 30. 


Summer photography presents many problems to the 
camera man. Sam Snaps is particularly well agen 
fied to supply the answers to 


our questions , 
write to him in care of Henry Herbert, 


HENRY HERBERT 
483 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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results 


Cartons containing 


25 pairs of products 60 cents 
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From all Photographic Dealers 
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BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
(U.S.A) INC. 
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would be unable to tell from our print 
that there were actually two colors pres- 
ent. We must either reproduce the red 
lighter than the green, or else make the 
green lighter than the red if we wish to 
secure a contrast between the colors in 
shades of black and white. 

Another use for the contrast filters 
would be found in the copying of a black 
and white photograph with a green ink 
stain on the picture. The green stain 
could be eliminated in the copy by the 
use of a filter of the same color. Other 
practical uses would be the photography 
of dark-colored woods to show the grain, 
the proper rendering of detail and con- 
trast in photomicrography, the removal 
of parts of a manuscript printed in differ- 
ent colored inks, the copying of blue- 
prints, etc. A set of contrast filters is a 
very useful accessory for our camera. 

There are only two fundamental prin- 
ciples for us to remember in connection 
with the use of the contrast filters. The 
first is that in order to render a color as 
light as possible on the final print, we 
must choose a filter the same color as 
the object or, if desirable, a little deeper 
in color than the object being photo- 
graphed. If we wish to copy a photograph 
with the green stain as mentioned above, 
we can eliminate the stain by using a 
green filter, such as the Wratten X-1. If 
there is some sign of the green stain still 
present, a deeper green filter, such as the 
X-2, will usually remove all traces. The 
same procedure could be applied to a red, 
orange, yellow, or blue stain by the choice 
of the proper filter. 

The second principle to remember is 
that in order to render a color as dark 
as possible on the final print, we use a 
filter of a complementary color, or one 
that has an absorption band in the color 
being photographed. Reference to the 
table in Fig. 3 will help us select this 
filter. Thus, if we wish to photograph a 
letter written in blue ink and make the 
blue writing as dark as possible, we can 
use a red or a green filter, since Fig. 3 
shows that both of these filters have an 
absorption in the blue. A red filter would 
be better because the absorption would 
be more complete and the writing would 
be as dark as it could possibly be ren- 
dered. 

Let us now apply these two principles 
in some of the more common types of 
contrast work. Assume we are taking a 
photograph of a red and green object, 
such as a red poppy flower with green 
leaves. If we do not use a filter, both the 
red and green will be approximately the 
same shade of gray on the print. Since 
the poppy flower seems brightest to our 
eye we decide to render the red flower 
light in the print and we select a red filter. 
The final print now.shows the red flower 
a light shade of gray and the green leaves 
darker. The green is darker because the 
red filter has an absorption in the green 
and will therefore render that color dark. 

As a general rule, the colors toward 
the red end of the spectrum seem more 
brilliant to our eye and in choosing color 
contrast filters, we usually select a filter 
that will make the color nearest the red 
appear brighter. Thus, if we wish to 
secure contrast between a green and an 
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LEICA! 
PROGRESS | 


- + + Terms that are synonymous, for 
when one thinks of the marked progress ° 
made in photography, he cannot .help 
but associate the Leica camera with it. 
The new Model G-1938 brings added 
convenience to photography by the in- 
genious arrangement of the viewfinder 
and rangefinder eyepieces which are 
side by side so that a mere flick of the eye is all that is necessary to change from one 
to the other. Arranging the eyepieces in this manner retains the large magnified 
image in the rangefinder, making focusing 
simple, quick, and convenient. This is ac- 
complished without the slightest amount of 
added bulk... the Leica retaining its stream- 
lined, compact, efficient design. 

Ask your dealer about the Leica Time- 
Payment Plan or write for full information 
and sample copy of Leica Photography. 


THE ORIGINAL 
MINIATURE 
P28's Sct? EEpe tnd Sle winder — 





(Back view of Leica Model G-1938 showing 
rangefinder and viewfinder eyepieces situated 
closely together.) . 
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Ae. TO GET A PICTURE RECORD 
ee0 worth while 


Start your summer travels . . . your 
summer photography . . . with the 
mental surety that comes with own- 
ing a Weston. Shoot each and 
every important point you visit ... 
free from all doubt about exposure 
results. Return with the best set of 
pictures (movies or stills, black and 
white or color) you ever made .. . 
every one correctly exposed. With 
picture season just ahead, don’t fail 
to have a WEsToN. See this proved 
exposure meter at your dealer’s to- 
day, or write for literature. Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
644 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N.J. 


1888 — 50 YEARS OF INSTRUMENT 
LEADERSHIP — 1938 


WESTON 








You'll Get Better Enlargements with the 


The Omega Enlarger has everything you want: a dust- 
free negative carrier for cleaner prints, a long focusing 
lever for operating convenience, and rigid construction 
that prevents vibration. Efficient double-condenser illumi- 
nating systems produce prints of unusual brilliance. 
MODEL ''A"" OMEGA—made expressly for 35 mm. film. 
Special dust-proof negative carrier ais strip film with- 
cut removing holder or raising lamphouse, Enlarges 16 
times linear on baseboard. Cool running low-voltage 
projection bulb. Uses A.C. only. $48 without lens. 
MODEL "B'' OMEGA—for 2%” x 2%” and smaller 
miniature rollfilm sizes. Enlarges 9 to 16 times linear 
on baseboard. $65 without lens. 

Write for descriptive folder B. All Simmon products 
are fully guaranteed. See them at your dealer’s. 












Made in U.S.A. 
All prices $5 
higher West of 
Rocky Mou n- 
tains. 












L_SIMMON BROS. iene ittana’ciy, wv. 
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HALOID INDUSTRO 





“Best All Year Around 
Paper On The Market” 


This statement from Grignon of Chi- 
cago, nationally famous commercial 
photographers, is a tribute to the mer- 
itorious quality of Haloid photographic 
papers. 

Haloid Industro lends _brilliancy, 
originality of finish and genuine warmth 
to commercial prints. It gives portrait 
beauty, uniform tone and uniformity in 
grades. Although Haloid Industro is a 
contact paper of exceptional quality, 
prints made on it cost no more. That's 
why many leading commercial photog- 
raphers hee coast to coast standard- 
ize on Haloid Papers. 

The Haloid Company, established in 1906, 
manufactures photographic papers including 
Haloid Industro, Haloid Projecto, Haloid 
Press Bromide, Haloid Outline Special, and 
many others—also Rectigraph qe. 


Machines, Haloid Record and Rectigrap 
Photocopy Papers. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
114 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Sensitizers of Photographic Papers for 32 Years. 


SPECIAL 


OFFER 












We will send one trial 
gross of Haloid In- 
dustro, size 8 x 10, for 
only $3.75. Available 
in Grade G (white) 
or Grade P (buff). 
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orange color, we will accentuate the 
orange color with an orange filter, since 
this color is nearest the red end of the 
spectrum. 

A print that has turned yellow with age 
may be copied by using an orange (G) 
filter. The stain will then be reproduced 


| so light it will be invisible in the final 


print. 

In copying a blueprint we wish to ren- 
der the blue as black as possible. A red 
filter has an absorption in the blue, there- 
fore the blueprint may be copied with a 
red filter and panchromatic film. The 
blue portions will be jet black and the 
drawing will stand out clearly in white 
lines. In some types of copy work (such 
as in the case of the blueprint) better 
results can be obtained if a panchromatic 
process film is used when the print to be 
copied contains only line drawings, print- 
ed, or written matter. 

Mahogany furniture is best photo- 
graphed with panchromatic film and a 
red filter. The resulting photograph will 
show the grain in a most lifelike manner. 
Inlaid woods are also best photographed 
with an orange or red filter. 

When the object being copied contains 
many colors, such as one might find in a 
colored map or poster, it is best to use 
the normal correction filter and not at- 
tempt to accentuate any one color more 
than is normally required. 

If the two fundamental principles in- 
volved in the use of contrast filters are 
kept in mind the reader should have no 
trouble in selecting the proper filter for 
any type of contrast work. Refer to the 
table, Fig. 9, when in doubt. 

Another type of filter that has come 
into greater use recently is the polarizing 
filter. This will be discussed fully in 
another article. 

In our discussion of filters we have fre- 
quently mentioned the Wratten filters 
and have used their method of designa- 
tion, such as K-2, X-2, A, etc. We have 
followed this course because most cam- 
era fans are familiar with this make of 
filter. However, with the miniature cam- 
eras coming into more general use, many 
fans have taken to using the solid optical 
glass filters. Hence, a few remarks con- 
cerning the difference between the two 
types of filters will be necessary. 

The Wratten filter is of the cemented 
gelatin type, wherein a piece of dyed 
gelatin has been cemented between two 
pieces of selected flat glass. These filters 
are supplied in over a hundred varieties, 
and, because their exact transmission and 
absorption characteristics are well known 
and published in book form, they find 
wide application in industrial, scientific, 
and commercial photography wherein the 
exact characteristics of the filter must be 
available. 

The gelatin filter has a useful period 
of life and is less expensive than the solid 
glass type, but, because of its method of 
construction, must be handled with rea- 
sonable care. These filters should be kept 
in their boxes and not be allowed to get 
damp or dirty. They should not be 
washed with water since moisture may 
get into the filter at the side and cause 
the gelatin to swell. If the filter gets 
dirty it should be cleaned with a piece of 
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and KIN-O0-LUX 
16mm Reversal Film 


Use Kin-O-Lux No. 1 during the bright, sunny 
days of June. It compares favorably with more 
expensive films and provides snappy, brilliant pic. 
tures, at a worth-while savings. io. 2 has some- 
what greater latitude. No. 3, a high-speed, pan- 
chromatic film—combining a hitherto unobtain- 
able correction for all the colors of the spectrum 
with a fine-grain quality generally associated with 
orthochromatic emulsions—captures the gradated 
beauty of all the tones and colors of summer 
segs and verdue with a fidelity unique to this 
m. 


BOX GREENNO.1 REDNO.2 LAVENDER NO, 3 
100 ft. ..........$3.00 50 $6.00 
SO Te. 2... 2D 2.50 3.50 
Prices include Scratch-Proofing, Processing and Return 
Postage 
SPEEDS 
Scheiner Weston 
Day Mazda Day Mazda 
a 2 Mee tk: ene ae 
a 2 eee °C ie 
No. 3 26° 24° 50° 40° 


MARKS POLARIZATION PLATES 


Attached to your camera lens by means of the 
specially devised Polarator, these plates eliminate 
unessential reflection and disturbing glare in 
photography. 

Booklet P-6 on Request 


KIN-O-LUX, Ine. 


105 West 40th Street New York 








Neus Picture Dia 
FOTOFOLIO 


Now you can keep an up-to-date record 
of your daily activities by a new method. 
Your pictures are easy to mount — Easy 
to find— Easy to review. You can keep 
your “week-end” pictures all on one page. 
Its amazing compactness thrills you —25 
pictures to the page. Always neat and 
orderly the way you like to display them. 
First new idea for keeping snapshots in 
50 years. It's really got something. —Foto- 
folio. In some models, arrangements are 
made for holding the negative itself in 
an envelope immediately under its print. 
There is a Fotofolio for your size snapshot. 
On sale at up-to-the-minute stores — Ask 
for Fotofolio. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 
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lens tissue and given the same care as an 
expensive lens. With proper care, this 
type of filter will last a long time. 

The newer type of filter is the solid op- 


tical glass type, such as found in the 


Leitz, Zeiss, Omag, etc., filters. The color- 
ing matter is incorporated into these fil- 
ters at the time of manufacture. The 
optical glass filter is not furnished in a 
wide range of colors because suitable 
dyes have not yet been found that can 
be mixed in with the molten glass. This 
type of filter is somewhat more expensive 
than the cemented type and should be 
treated just as carefully. The better 
grade of optical glass filters are all manu- 
factured to close specifications, and the 
glass is worked so that the surfaces are 
perfectly plane-parallel. These filters are 
more generally used with miniature cam- 
eras because they are supplied in special 
mounts to fit the miniature camera lenses. 


- Most of the manufacturers supplying 


optical glass filters furnish them in 
enough variety so that proper filters for 
all general correction and contrast work 
may be easily obtained. 

Since a filter, in effect, becomes a 
part of the lens when placed over the 
front of your camera lens, it is false 
economy to look for the cheapest one you 
can buy. An inexpensive filter may not 
have parallel surfaces, and this will in- 
fluence the definition of your lens. Such 
a defect would be more easily noticed 
on a miniature camera where a relatively 
great degree of enlargement is usually 
expected of the negative. The definition 
may also be impaired when using a 
cemented filter that has been handled 
carelessly so that moisture has swollen 
the gelatin on one side. When selecting 
a filter buy the best you can afford and 
take good care of it. 

If only one filter is to be purchased, 
the medium yellow (K-2) will probably 
be the most useful. A set of two filters 
should contain the K-2 and a green X-1, 
while a set of three filters would con- 
tain, in addition, a medium red filter such 
as the Wratten A. If more filters are 
desired the set could contain an orange 
filter (Wratten G) and a green X-2 filter. 
Other filters for special uses eould be 
added as desired. 

Most of the manufacturers publish 
full information concerning their filters, 
together with price lists of the mounted 
and unmounted filters. If you wish to use 
the optical glass type of filter, your dealer 
will help you select the filter that corre- 
sponds to those described in this article. 

In any case, whether you are using a ten 
dollar folding camera or a three hundred 
dollar minicam, use a filter when taking 
your photographs. You will secure much 
better pictures and will be well paid for 
the small investment required.—fe 


Emergency Retouching Fluid 


VERY good emergency retouching 
fluid can be made by dissolving a 
small piece of amber rosin in an ounce 
or:two of grain alcohol. Keep the solu- 
tion thin and apply quickly with cotton 


, Swab in the customary manner. 


- This works, and gives very good re- 
sults.—L. C. Ferguson, Stockton, Calif. 
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The POPULAR 


NOW... 
FOR THE 
FIRST TIME 








“FOR A SWELL VACATION” 
PHOTOGRAPHY CAMERA TOUR 


@ AN ALL-EXPENSE TRAVELING ACADEMY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

@ 8 DAYS OF MARVELOUS PHOTOGRAPHIC OPPORTUNITIES 

@ 4,000 MILES OF SCENERY—ADVENTURE—ROMANCE 

@ A SPECIAL AIR-CONDITIONED TRAIN WILL BE YOUR HOME 
(Finest Accommodations—Maximum Comfort) 

@ SCHEDULED TO LEAVE CHICAGO* AUGUST 27, 1938 

@ OUTSTANDING PHOTOGRAPHIC AUTHORITIES AVAILABLE FOR 
ADVICE AND INSTRUCTION IN TAKING PICTURES 





The itinerary has been especially planned to cover and stop over at dozens of photographic wonder- 
lands for picture taking explorations . . . interesting, instructive and dramatic photographic oppor- 


tunities .. . MISSISSIPPI 


RIVER, “father of waters” ... MINNESOTA, “land of sky blue waters 


and flour milling capital of the world” ... MONTANA, “Fort Peck Dam—typical western cities— 
Glacier National Park, a boundless pleasure ground for camera fans—smelting and refining plants” 
eee SOUTH DAKOTA, a real Dude Ranch—The Black Hills, with beauty enough to fill any 
photographer s soul to overflowing” ... COLORADO, “Beautiful Denver National Parks”... IOWA, 
“Burlington Railroad Shops—a picturesque Iowa farm where the tall corn grows” ... and back to 
Chicago with your photographic gems ... vivid, truthful impressions of this photographer’s paradise ! 


ROUND TRIP ALL-EXPENSE TOUR COST FROM CHICAGO AS LOW AS $137.50 
*(Special Rates and Train Connections from Your Home Station) 


WE WANT YOU 

TO KNOW MORE 

ABOUT THIS SPEC- 

TACULAR CAMERA 
TOUR. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FOR ITINERARY AND 
FULL DETAILS 


f Camera Tour Director, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


| Please send me itinerary and full details about THE POPULAR PHO- 
| TOGRAPHY CAMERA TOUR. 
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* FAST ACTION 
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America’s most popular miniature camera, 
ARGUS is the ideal camera for your summer 


vacation. Precision-built to professional 
standards, ARGUS two-position simplified 
focusing makes it one of the easiest of all 
cameras to operate. 


Outstanding ARGUS features include: 
* Fast f:4.5 Triple Anastigmat Lens 
* 1/25 to 1/200 sec. shutter speeds 
* Takes 36 pictures at one loading 
* Uses inexpensive 35 mm. movie 


film, black and white or full color 


The complete line of ARGUS equipment 
includes enlargers and projectors. 


Visit your ARGUS +] 2 & oO 


dealer. Write today 
(Model AF with focusing mount, $15.00) 


for literature. 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 
198 FOURTH AVE. ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER Hann BooK 
and REFERENCE GUIDE, written and com- 
piled by Jackson J. Rose, A. S. C. Second 
Edition. Published by American Society 
of Cinematographers. Limp fabricoid 
cover, 4 x 644, 202 pages, $3.00. 

An accurate, authoritative, and invalu- 
able compilation of information for the 
professional cinematographer, containing 
200 pages of practical charts with the 
latest information on cameras, film, color 
and effects filters, makeup, projection 
screen, lenses, hyperfocal and depth of 
focus tables, substandard film and cam- 
eras, etc. This guide to the cinematog- 
rapher’s technical problems is printed 
with large, readable charts, in handy 
pocket form. 


Wratten Licut Fixters, Fifteenth Edition, 
Revised. Published by Eastman Kodak 
Co. Similar to preceding editions. A 
thorough revision has been made of the 
spectrophotometric absorption curves and 
the tables of percentage transmission. 
Curve and transmission tables for the 
new filter No. 85 are included. 


MINIATURE CAMERA Work, edited and pub- 
lished by Willard D. Morgan and Henry 
M. Lester. Illustrated. 328 pages, 8% x 11, 
4 color reproductions, $4.00 list U. S. A. 

This newest volume by the publishers 
of Leica Manual covers the broader as- 
pects of modern miniature camera pho- 
tography. The 16 chapters were contrib- 
uted by outstanding writers and photog- 
raphers. They are devoted to subjects 
which are of particular interest to the 
miniature camera owner. 





Sports Shots 


(Continued from page 13) 








The selection of a camera really offers 
no problem at all. Naturally, the most 
adaptable would be a candid camera of 
the Contax, Leica, or Exakta type, or a 
miniature machine like the Rolleiflex, 
Rolleicord, or Korelle Reflex. But even 
the more inexpensive little cameras will 
do the job if operated with decent skill 
and common sense. 

What to shoot is the real problem and 
it is the solution of this question that 
will decide one’s fate in candid sports 
photography. The more unique subject 
matter is, the more appealing it will be 
to editors. Just remember this. Ordinary 
head photos and pictures of players 
swinging bats and pitchers throwing are 
available to newspapers and magazines 
free of charge at the offices of both major 
leagues. Therefore, you must dig up 
something different. 

My own experience has shown that 
the best plan is to stick close to a team’s 
dugout and take everything you see that 
might be turned into a decent negative. 
The subjects you will stumble on are 
unlimited: players whispering or talking 
to each other, selecting a bat from the 
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So Easy... Anyone Can Do It 
—PERFECTLY 


It’s truly remarkable what a saving in 
time and expense can be obtained by the use 
of the new 


SPELL-O-TEX 
plastic adhesive letters for titling and the 
work is always perfect. 
Just press the deep-cut sponge rubber let- 


ters in place. They stick tight on any surface, 
Bold, modern block type. Instantly removable 
and can be used over and over again. No 
additional adhesive required. 

Easily photographed. Beautiful effects with 
side lighting. Won’t spoil or mar any surface, 

130 letters and numerals 1” high, with one 
background panel and ruler for alignme’ nt. 
Complete with file book............... $5.25 


$7.50) available in 1%” height, complete 


Besbee Products Corp., Trenton, New Jersey 


$998 


he MARVEL 
MINIATURE 
TANK 


made in U. S.A. 
For Developing All 35 mm Roll Film 


ARGUS LEICA CONTAX 
Capacity of 6 Feet—11 Fluid Ounces 
Made of Chemical Resistant Bakelite 


A completely new departure in miniature film developing 
tanks. Simple to operate—Saves developing solution— 
Loaded quickly and easily, wet or dry—It discards the 
separate reel or spool, the tank being its own self contained 
reel—A single spiral groove at the bottom of the tank holds 
the film coils firmly apart without buckling or surface con- 
tacts, thus avoiding spots of undeveloped emulsion—Tank 
has a light-tight cover with a wide funnel for pouring in 
the solutions in daylight, which are poured out without 
removing cover thru a side port at the cover edge. 

Literature on request 
Manufactured by 


FEDERAL ENGINEERING co. 


286 MERCER STRE YORK, N.Y. 
ON SALE AT ALL LEADING PHOTO DEALERS 




















Endorsed by photog. 
taphers everywhere, 

_ BRITELITE-TRU.- 

; VISION Home Movie 

+ Screens, : 
Units and Accessories | 
are famous for their | 
year-ahead features and 
unequalled quality. Big 
savings, too! Full de- 
bw in free bulletin 


6th Street 
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pile in front of the dugout, pulling on a 
sweat coat or taking one off, laughing or 
looking up into the air at a fly ball, 
drinking water, rubbing oil on a mitt, 
massaging a fellow player’s arm, tying a 
shoe string, fastening sunglasses on a 
cap or mopping a perspiring brow on a 
towel. 

Managers generally are versatile sub- 
jects. They might be snapped shouting 
orders with hands cupped to their 
mouths, pondering over a score card, 
talking with a player, waving signals 
from the bench or merely sitting still, 
staring into space. 

Some managers have typical manner- 
isms which make fine pictures. Burleigh 
Grimes of the Brooklyn Dodgers is noted 
for his arguments with umpires. When 
he starts shouting at one from the bench, 
don’t miss that for a swell picture. Bill 
Terry is moody and sits by himself, say- 
ing little and doing less. Bill McKechnie 
of the Reds has a habit of standing on 
the dugout steps, watching what goes on 
in the field. Frankie Frisch of the Cards 
often is involved in the never ending 
series of pranks and jokes which are be- 
ing pulled in the dugout of the hilarious 
Gashouse gang. 

Young ball players like to see pic- 
tures of big league pitchers’ hands, close 
up, showing how a ball is held for a 
curve, a fast pitch, knuckler, or a slow 
ball. Such pictures as these are instruc- 
tive and have a definite value to any 
sports editor. 

Likewise of interest is the manner in 
which sluggers stand at the plate. Many 
pictures showing such players’ feet are 
published every year. In connection with 
such photos the manner in which the 
player grips his bat should also be in- 
cluded. Closeups of sluggers’ eyes are 
always good. Nothing attracts attention 
to a sports page quicker than a pair of 
piercing eyes staring at the reader. 

These eyes, feet, and hands shots 
should be taken of players noted for 
their hard hitting like Joe Medwick, 
Lou Gehrig, Joe DiMaggio, Rudy York, 
Hank Greenberg, and Rip Collins. 

How-to-hold-the-ball pictures are best 

when posed by outstanding pitchers like 
Lefty Gomez, Carl Hubbell, Dizzy Dean, 
Charley Root, Van Mungo, and Lee 
Grissom. 
There are quite a few methods that 
the non-professional might use to ac- 
quire a pass to major league parks where 
his chances of snapping something 
worthwhile would be much better than 
elsewhere. 

The best method, of course, is to shove 
some truly fine candid prints under a 
sports editor’s nose and ask if he would 
be interested in having similar ones of 
the hometown favorites. Nine out of ten 
will be interested enough to get you past 
the guardians of the gate for a whirl at 
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Once you’ve sold to the syndicates you 
have tangible proof of your work to show 
a team’s manager in seeking your pass. 

While keeping in mind the fact that 
the most salable baseball pictures are 
those of big leaguers, don’t overlook out- 
standing performers in the smaller cir- 
cuits, 

Most small teams nowadays have a 
working agreement whereby their stars 
go to the big leagues for tryouts. Papers 
in these major league cities are inter- 
ested in the players which may some 
day be performing in their own back- 
yard. If your team works with the New 
York Giants and has a player about 
ready to “graduate,” take his picture and 
try the New York papers. 

Don’t forget, too, that papers in every 
town of any size like to run “home-town- 
boy-makes-good” pictures. 

Don’t be discouraged if you manage to 
bag a lot of fine shots and then can’t 
sell them right off. File your prints 
away and keep an eye on the sports 
pages. When the players you’ve photo- 
graphed figure in trades, make records, 
are injured, or receive honors for their 
ability, send your shots off to editors 
again. Timeliness always adds to the 
value of any sports picture. 

Of course, while baseball is probably 
the best subject to attack as a starter, it 
is not the only field for the candid 
photographer. Golf tournaments, tennis 
matches, polo games, track meets, and 
horse-races are always teeming with good 
subject matter, too.— 








Difficult action pictures—a sprinter at the 


shot of the gun... a broadside view of 
an auto race... a bird in flight... the 
crest of a pole vault. Clear pictures in- 
doors in ordinary artificial light—children 


at play ... friends at a party... night 
club scenes . stage shows, 
Contax gives you limitless scope! Covers 


every phase and field of photography, 
including telephoto pictures, photomicrog- 
raphy, portraiture, etc. Fourteen inter- 
changeable Zeise Lenses and numerous 
accessories available at your dealer’s. 


Write for literature 
CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 Fifth Avenue Dept. C-17-6 
728 S. Hill St., Les Angeles 


New York 


with ZEISS LENSES 








All that the name implies 


HERE is an enlarger for those who want to be 
able to handle b miniature and fairly large 
Sturdily built; beautifully finished in 
chrome and baked black crystal enamel; Velostig- 
mat lens, noted for its crisp, sharp definition, and 
two 4%” diameter ground and polished condensing 
lenses, assure maximum definition and full tonal 
range in any size enlargements. Smooth, accurate 
focusing, from 2 to 11 diameters on worktable (40” 
upright furnished as standard equipment) and much 
larger throwing the image over the edge of the 
worktable, by means of a new principle similar to 
rack and a a2 but smoother and without lost 
motion. e 6” black leather bellows allows lenses 
from 2” to 5” focus to used. 
One hand operated, automatically locking, up and 
lown movement leaves the other hand free for focus- 
ing the lens. ‘This means the speed of automatic 
focusing, without its drawbacks, as any size en- 
largements may be focused and the user is not 
ned to the use of one focus lens. 
The even concentrated illumination given by the 
double condensers makes a 60 watt opal bulb ample 
for avera, requirements, giving utmost brilliance 
and detail. For scratched or very grainy negatives 
a piece of ground glass may be used between the 
bulb and the condensers, or the condensers remcved 
and a piece of flashed opal glass used for ‘‘diffused, 
reflected illumination.’’ Just another instance of 
the Paramount’s versatility. The large, well venti- 
lated lamphouse allows easy access to the con- 
densers and focusing the light. Swinging red filter 
is mounted near the lens, for placing paper. 
The negative carrier uses two glass pressure plates, 
and black paper is furnished for cutting smaller 
than 2% x 3% masks. Metal carriers, with fixed, 
not adjustable for size, opening are supplied in all 
smaller standard sizes, at $1.00 for each size de- 
sired. Film may be handled in rolls or strips of 
one or more. 
THE 3% x 4% size is essentially the same except 
that a 5” Velostigmat and a pair of 6” und and 
polished condensing lenses are used, and give 7% 


negatives. 


| for negatives up to 
2%" X3%" 


$4250 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 


complete with 3 
focus * 4.5 Wentencak 
’ ag 1 


' 
Wollensak 
m in. barre 
i diaphragm, for up 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 
Without Lens 


$2950 and$3750 


Where this is not practical, a 20” x 24” ply- 
we baseboard %” thick is furnished at 
1.50, 


SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES 


SUPPLEMENTARY 2” f 3.5 Velostigmat 
for 2% x 3% enlarger giving 20 diameters 
on worktable, mounted to fit in flange of 
3%” lens $13.50. Supplementary 3” f 4.5 
Velostigmat for use in 3% x 4% giving 13 
diameters on worktable $13.00. 2% x 3% 
with flange for KORELLE lenses $32.00. 
Same for National Grafiex lenses $32.00. 
To meet special requirements, up to 10 














F.0.B. Chicago. 





diameters enlargement on the worktable. 

THE PRICE includes enlarger, complete as des- 
cribed, with cord, switch, and bulb, F.0.B. Chicago, 
but does not include baseboard, as we recommend 
mounting direct to worktable, whenever possible. 








foot uprights are available at $1.00 per foot 
over 40”. 11 x 14 paper holder, with ad- 
justabie marginal guides and adjustable 
masking arms, $6.00. 


the big time. 

Another first-rate scheme that lowers 
the barriers in a hurry is to send a candid 
Snap or two to the publicity department 
of the team whose players you have 
photographed. If you can produce some- 
thing they can use, a field pass is yours 
for the asking and this might very well 
lead to some worthwhile sales, too. 






If the Paramount is not all that you desire, or if you would be satisfied 

Guarantee ® with less than it offers, you may return it within ten days and we will 
* refund your money, without argument. Send for it; try it; compare it 

with any others; see what the Paramount will do with your prize negatives, and what a real value 
it is. Send 20%, to cover transportation charges and we will ship C.0.D. the balance. 


PARAMOUNT ENLARGERS ‘tiicsco usa 


NOTE: THE ABOVE PRICES ARE NET DIRECT TO USERS 
We cannot furnish to dealers or others at a discount. 
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Reergthing || “i Scv ont en | Optockrom 


YOUR CAMERA CAPTURES 
foot seke-up reel, and the projector attach- Filters 
ment cord. 

The special 8” speaker with 50-foot con- 
nection cable is housed in its own baffled 
| case, which may be instantly detached from 3 
the rear of the i case. After re- Mose with 
moval of top and speaker, the projector is pee éiodan 
entirely enclosed in its own case with a | Gs 4 fine 
convenient control el located at the rear. | Jens. No 
Further data may obtained from your | gelatin. 
dealer or by writing direct to the manufac- 
turer. 

































































A wide variety 
of colors and 
shades to meet 
every need, 


OpTocHROM Filters are optically ground 
A COMPACT new enlarger for making | 2nd polished, naturally colored in four 
black-and-white negatives from single | shades of yellow (0, 1, 2 and 3), in two 
frames of 16mm. motion pictures is an- | shades of green (1 and 2), a blue and a 
nounced by the East- | red, ultra-violet and graduated. A few of 
man Kodak Com- | the most popular sizes are listed below. 
pany. Operation of | Descriptive circular listing full line sent 
this device is so sim- | Upon request. 

ple that errors are In Optochrom adjustable filter holders, 
almost impossible. | with bakelite cases: 

Negatives may be | To fit lenses of following diameters, (in 
made in a few sec- | mms.) 

onds from either 
black-and-white film | ‘Yellow, Univer. 








This Screen Surface Shows | 
To do full justice to your equipment and your 
picture taking skill—project your movies and sal, o1 
candid camera scenes on a Da-Lite Glass- | Device makes neg- << po Fer vu. Vor ‘Reforin 2.73 $3:30 33:60 33:35 93:98 93-38 
Beaded Screen. Made differently from any | atives from 16 mm. negatives both con- Special Optochrom Filters, in bakelite cases: j 
other beaded surface, the Da-Lite Glass-Beaded | movie frames. tact prints and | Exattly Fitting Lenses) Yellow, Universal,| _Ultra-Violet 3 rf 
Screen brings out all the detail, the depth and t p nl “a Of These Diameters | Redor Blue Filters | Graduated Filtae perfor! 
the rich gradations of tone that your camera ibl Owi oth er vt Seene ain e 
captures. Da-Lite’s advanced process of apply- pound eer A “tert Bed e ia Seensiee film 
ing glass beads makes a marvelous difference in - “i the pan Poe grain in Koda a 
he clari h illi i " ; iM 
Sa Say end Sey Canes SS year signers chrome, the enlarged negatives from the 


This fin rf: i ilable i : . ; 
types po gh sete peace ‘$2.50 up. iinet. Ge tiny movie frames are of excellent techni- 


19-21 22-24 25-28 29-33 34-38 39-43 











3425 iS i the 











y $5.50 
Da-Lite f ~ , cal quality. : Ave., 
ya és tale Gets ;= Rana The enlarger is constructed, for compact- At leading dealers everywhere. Descriptive circular book 
Co., Inc., Dept. 6PP, 2723 North Crawford | ess, in the form of a folding Kodak, and is sent upon request. line of 
; loaded and operated in much the same way. 


ahs Soni The enlarger loads with 616 size Kodak | BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. WITH 


Film, and eight negatives are obtained from 






















( 
each roll, each negative 2% by 3% inches. | '27 West 42nd Street, Dept. 84, New York City ie the 
Full operating instructions are included news | 
| with each enlarger. The retail price of the e. w 
Kodak 16mm. Enlarger is $15. which 
J ; or the 
TWO PRECISION-MADE photographic in- to 4x5 
G L ASS 7 AD D struments, have been recently introduced ly fas 
- E by Chess-United. The first of these instru- easy 
ments is the Imperial Magniviewer, a flexi- projec 
S € R E F N S ble optical pot mounte — Fy —— 
joint on your enlarger easel and retouchin, : Retail 
table to provide better definition an dar tipcateriphaionontcanemmennal write 
greater accuracy, and gives sharp, highl projector or other fine photographic equip- New 





magnified images in true proportion. It ment you've always wanted ! Small down-pay- 

























































may be quickly and easily fitted to the — png incladesd yeer sineurance 
T H A L H A M M E R baseboard of a. enlargers. The second i- eras and equipment that list for $65 or more 
- 7 strument is the Imperial Electric Agitator may be purchased on this plan! Choose from 
" ia] j D GS ET T Rg f » oO D which considerably shortens negative de- Leica tax, Super Ikonta B, Graflex, Speed 
veloping time. It is made to accommodate Graphic, Retina Il, Bantam Special, Exakta 
FOR THE MINIATURE, CANDID all miniature developing tanks. For 110 V. Rolleiflex, and others. And, take as long as 12 
AND 8 MM. MOVIE CAMERAS DC or 60 Cycle AC also available in a va- ig inere cht = ngintonechs tree ume 
mety = Menge ae of complete en te oe Financed Through Commercial Credit Company 
about these products, see your ealer 00d 
or write to Chess-United Company, Mo- TRADE IN YOUR OLD CAMERA il “ 
awe ae 21st Street and 5th Avenue, rw Reametiastonsenmn arenes able 
ew ror ity. purchase ass en 

HEAD $8.50 = value.Writefornew booklet result 

= Time P Plax. 

TRIPOD $10 | | A DEVELOPING and printing kit has now 35°) - uheeadammadinhe ecaalaia in the 
been added to the Agfa material provided G7 ae KLEIN & GOODMAN Sig: 
for amateurs who wish to finish their own “hee E hic - © 
films. Known as the Agfa Darkroom Outfit : Retake a Phe. Pa. 
No. 2 this new set includes somewhat more octane Quite 
complete and elaborate equipment than : follov 
was provided by the No. 1 outfit introduced eae silks an effect 
a 5 ant — a i Outfit so 2 b gees - woe) enti 
three 5 x 7 steel: trays cove with white 
apid-rosieting ensue, # sehoee seat fay " C rN M E R A S tablet 

ermometer, two inless steel film clips, of in 
Wt. 2, Ibs. an 8-ounce glass —. one glass stir: @) N T | M E brief 
Snleen ring rod, one 4 x 6 inch printing frame, a amienerin , 
men 6-watt Selenium safelight bulb, five M-Q Send for serve 
developer tubes, 1% gallon size container o: " COMPLETE duly 
acid and an instruction book. Manu- | $i Sku still 
fa by Agfa Ansco-Corporation, the , 10c Coin or Stamps " 
Darkroom Outfit No. 2 is available at - Buy the camera you want on our easy payment Credit _ 
photographic dealers. Plan. Terms about 10% down and 10% per month. No you, 
’ ‘om ous Colter Coilen—oi tentien: outta. <0 te 
“Ary fase WITH THE development of high speed | and movie cameras described, illustrated and_ priced. more 
allege 0 he automatic processing machinery for | }elpful article on Selection of Your Camera.’ Credit an 
THE THALHAMMER CO. straight 8 movie film, the Universal Camera cover’ handling cost (coin or stamps) for your catalog today. aie 
121 Fremont Ave., Los Angeles orp. announces that it is passing on to its | National Target ly Co., .U-31 
a customers a substantial saving in the cost Satna ne ¥ Con Rov. a 
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of processing its film. Formerly the UniveX 
No. 100 standard film including processing, 
cost 90c per roll, that is, 60c for film, and 
30c for processing. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the processing charge is reduced to 
{5c and the retail price of the No. 100 stand- 
film is 69c, a total of 84c, or a net sav- 
Ing of 6c to the consumer. The new price 
of No. 100 Ultrapan includin a 
will be $1.10, that is, 95c for the film, an 
lbc for processing. On the old basis the 
retail price was 90c and the processing 30c 


total 


BELIEVING that the Porte record 
of a trip is a source of pleasure as lasting 
as the trip itself, Thos. Cook & Son an- 
nounce the appointment of Frederick F. 
Watson as “photographic counselor.” He 
will give advice by mail or appointment, 
free of charge, on any photographic prob- 
lem presented by an accredited client of 
Cook’s. This applies to “what to take” and 
“how to take it” with regard to filming 
travel highlights. 


MOVIE FANS will be interested in the 
new Model “U” Amprosound, an A.C. oper- 
ated sound-on-film motion picture pro- 
jector with a 750-watt lamp projection, 
priced at $395. It has an amplifier output 
of 15 watts undistorted (30 watts maxi- 
mum) together with a 12” permanent mag- 
net field speaker. The Model “U” is ideal 
for classroom instruction, auditoriums, in- 
dustrial sales work, and home entertain- 
ment where maximum illumination and 
performance are required. It is light, com- 
pact, portable and is housed in two easy 
carrying cases—projector with amplifier in 
one case, the speaker in the other. A 
sound-proof BLIMP CASE is $20 extra. For 
complete specifications and features, write 
to the Ampro Corp., 2839 North Western 
Ave., Chicago, IIll., for the new 1938 text- 
book brochure which Pace the entire 
line of silent and sound 16mm. projectors. 


WITH THE announcement that the Ray- 
gram Corp. has taken over the distribution 
of the Federal Photo Enlargers comes the 
news of the Federal No. 120 Photo Enlarg- 
er, with Trinar f 63 anastigmat lens, 
which will take negatives up to 21x34” 
or the equivalent sections of negatives up 
to 4x5”. Some of its features are: extreme- 
ly fast exposure, extra sharp prints, very 
easy focusing, calibrated easel, 125-watt 
projector lamp, built-in diaphragm with 
red filter. 

Retails at $17.95. For further information 
write Raygram Corp., 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





Movies While Motoring 


(Continued from page 25): 








good reflecting mirrors, but of course 
cameraman and subject must do consider- 
able moving about to get the desired 
results. And the camera must not show 
in the reflecting surface. 

Signs which point the way may often 
be worked nicely into amateur films. 
Quite ofter a closeup of a roadside sign, 
followed by the scene itself, is more 
effective than a regular printed title. At 
many historical sites along our highways 
tablets have been set up to denote points 
of interest. If the wording on these is 
brief, photograph them on movie film to 
serve as a title. If the inscription is un- 
duly long make a snapshot of it with your 
still camera, and when you get home 
you'll have the actual inscription before 
you, to aid you in creating a new title. 

When photographing signs pick the 
more artistic ones, and try to shoot from 
an angle which will show the sign sil- 
houetted neatly against a filtered sky in 
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which there are clouds. Or set up your 
camera to include the sign and some sur- 
rounding background. Then, after run- 
ning off the desired footage panoram 
slowly to include a long shot of the road 
and your car moving over it. 

While it is rarely advisable to make 
scenic shots from a moving car, despite 
a smooth road, an occasional glimpse of 
the car in motion will carry the idea that 
your journey is progressing steadily. 

Head-on shots through the windshield 
are exciting, providing the pavement is 
level or the ground blanketed with fresh 
snow. This angle is particularly effective 
when entering enclosed bridges or trav- 
eling through tunnels. The windshield 
itself must be spotlessly clean. And where 
tripod room is not available and the cam- 
era must be hand-held, the utmost 
steadiness is required. Gravel roads are 
not very satisfactory for this sort of shot. 

Avoid taking pictures with the camera 
held in the hands wherever possible, 
since wind, nerves, and many other fac- 
tors can contribute to undesirable pic- 
ture motion. The car sill, with window 
rolled down, may serve as a camera rest. 
A 90° camera swing may be effected by 
nesting the camera securely in one corner 
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TELEGRAM from 


MEVI 


228 
EAST 45th 
STREET 


NEW YORK 
CITY 


FOTO-TAINER 


MODERN POCKET ALBUM. NO PASTE--NO 
GLUE. PASS PICTURES NOT ALBUM. 
50,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS HERE 
TO CHINA. BENCH MADE. FINEST 
MATERIALS. LIFETIME GIFT. SENT 2 
DAYS INSPECTION. EACH SEWN POCKET 
HOLDS 12 PRINTS 4 x 6. LOOSELEAF. 


Small Library Slide-in-back 
12 24 40 to start 









Number of pockets 
Imitation leather, black.....$2.00 $2.75 E 
Cowhide, black... 2.75 3.75 6.00 
*Antiqued Cowhide, brown 3:50 5.00 7.50 
*Genuine Morocco, black, 

dark red, Royal blue... 4.00 7.50 10.00 
*Silk lined 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 

MONEY WITH ORDER NAME IN GOLD FREE. 
PLEASE ANSWER. MEVI. 

DEALERS: GLAD TO SELL YOU, TOO. NO SALESMEN. 




















COMPLETE 
WITH LENS 


RED FILTER. Micrometric focusing. 
bulb furnished. 
film packs and plates, from 35 mm to 1% 
(or the greater part of 4 x 5 inches). 

SUPPORTS to avoid cutting roll films. 


12 x 14 inches. 


transparencies. 


a CONTACT PRINTER. 


333 Fourth Avenue, 


PERFECT ENLARGER 
$790 


COPYING MACHINE, CONTACT PRINTER 


Features not found in even the highest priced enlargers. 
All STEEL construction, precision built, 
Heavy STEEL UPRIGHT, absolutely rigid and free from vibration. 
Fully corrected high power OPTICAL SYSTEM with an F. 6 Achro- 
matic LENS, 3% inch focal length. Built-in DIAPHRAGMS and 


beautifully finished. 


Ventilated lamphouse for use with any size bulb. ENLARGING 
DOUBLE DIFFUSION system. 

Book type NEGATIVE HOLDER for all size roll films, 
x 2% inches 
Curved roll FILM 


Hardwood BASE BOARD takes enlargements up to 
Adjustable metal GUIDE MASKING 
BANDS for making white margins on the enlargements. 
Projects HORIZONTALLY and VERTICALLY, permit- 
ting extreme enlargements and projections of positive 


_— 






















Makes COPIES of pictures and photographs, as well as enlargements of negatives. Has 


Sold on a TEN DAY TRIAL with MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. FREE CIRCULAR. 


PERFECT ENLARGER COMPANY 
Dept. P 


New York, N. Y. 


eee 











finish. 





$6.50 West of Rocky Mts. 





MAKE YOUR OWN CONTACT PRINTS! 


with the (JACKSON) PRINTER 


All metal construction. 


ressure plate with rubber pads. 

ing device for any size negative up to 4 x 5. 
Accommodates 35 mm rolls for strip printing. Roll holders allow 
continuous film feed. 
High quality diffusion glass. ¢ 
Built-in “safe light’’ for sdigeing negative position. 
dow furnishes darkroom safe light fo 
Toggle switch controls printing light. Green indicator flashes on 
during printing period. : 
Furnished complete “with lamps installed—ready to use. 


at vag dsl rte sist trom THE JACKSON INSTRUMENT CO. siz" 


Double hinged 
Adjustable mas 








Unit-welded steel case, baked Morocco 


@ Spring pressure negative clamp. 
5 Side win- 
r illuminatirig developing tray. 
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) J of the door-window and opening the door VD 9 
wide while you expose footage. SAC ip ( oo 
Keep your camera in shooting position | [@ yy ae Ne 
MOVIE CAMERA at all times, making changes in exposure | [7 . 
as the light conditions change. Many <a is & 
% - ' 


highways have been provided with deer 
| crossings, others abounding with various 
| forms of bird life. And unless you're ¢ yn Over 6000 Sq. Ft. 
ready to shoot, the game may disappear . Devoted to Everything Photographic 
while you are getting the camera out of \2 Seal adr rapund an nee 
its case. \ find in che week Our aim ts to om 
In strange territory, extra film should chai ces that have made 
be carried for photographing the unex- 
pected. It is always a good plan to carry Penn’s Gala Siesta VALUES 
| more film than you plan to use, for noth- Kodak Bantam Special F2 lens 
ing is more discouraging than to have to Robot F3.5 Tessar with case 
skimp on scene footage in a locality where | | Foth Derby F3.5 lens 
a * pictorial opportunities are unsurpassed. renin Penge ae 
rg Week-end trips may be covered in 100 ‘ita’ 9S es enue 
‘of Columbia’s “No and 200-foot (16 mm.) shorts, but for 
Time To Marry.” lengthier excursions 400, 800 and even 
: 1200-foot lengths, fully edited and titled, 
Wah F:3.5 Lons.. $19.95 will be found more desirable. Above items Like New—except where specified, 


| Over 200,000 enthusiastic UniveX Of course, much depends upon what 

pone will tell you why this amazing you intend to shoot. Less footage is MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
movie camera, in one short year, out- | needed if you plan only to take pot shots 
sold those of all other makes com- at the scenic wonders, but if yours is a Send for FREE Money Saving Catalog P-6 
bined! Compact, lightweight, easy to camping or trailer trip you'll want to in- ’ 
load and operate, and always depend- corporate some fishing, wild life, and camp Ess 
able—it’s the only movie camera in the scenes too. Shoot freely, but carefully, (OF aAimeéta 


world that uses the inexpensive 69¢ nth atin 2 : a | = 
heat y in mind, and do your "EXCHANGE INC 
VanizeX. Cine Eties ond foher meets. 126 West 32nd. St., New York City 


quality movies at less cost than snapshots! final editing when you get home. 
See UniveX at your dealer’s today! If you ride along as a passenger the 
best shooting position is from the front 

Quality Mevie Accessories seat beside — —, a on ws PAN- 
; a ee era in your lap, fully protected from the 
een ae nate sun, or on the seat beside you, so you can TILTI NG 
high-quality accessories are available at grab it and sight it without loss of time. F 
the lowest prices in all movie history! If gt is een motion for _ —_ TOP 

‘ stop and start shooting at once from the Adjustable to any still or 
— er on ag oe yn car seat. Wild animals will bound out of f Pan-Tilting Top can be 
import ba : ri ses . $14.95 sight if you wait until the car door is 

AP ea y opened. 

UniveX Titler Specially designed. for "When filming lakes, streams, or water- 
pete as : wa . — cards — falls don’t walk right down to the bank 
tering kit included . . . . $ and shoot a bald-looking scenic. In- 
UniveX eon mapa ge a Prop. stead, stay back in the woods and include 
er exposure under light condi- in your view the saplings along the shore. 
tions .. oo « SOS Don’t pass up the tank-filling and tire- BOB NECK-POD 


UniveX Exposure ‘Meter Case 35¢ | | changing episodes. Record those closeups pg 


UniveX Film Viewer & Editor Enables of camp life which make camping so en- be suspended round 


. : e ’ the neck. Ideal for 
you to properly edit your own movies. joyable, and don’t forget the breath- both stil and movie 
1/5 the cost of other devices . $1.95 taking sunrises and sunsets. If Koda- sigtd and firm. Se 


ables time exposures 


UniveX Splicer For any 8 mm. film. chrome is used, such scenes in natural = to © scl 
Makes strong splices quidlily. Com- | | color will be a perpetual source of en- 0 om aoe 
plete with cement ... . $1.00 joyment to you. you at all times—as 


it slips into the pocket 
Telescopic View Finder Insures per- 


fect focusing. Compensates for Para- | | P ° 
lax on close-ups. Fits any model } Focusing Aid For Enlargers Ask your Dealer— 


UniveX Cine “8”. . . - « $1.95 | | THIN metal ee 


‘ ‘ MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPORATION 
Prices Higher Outside United States strip a little 
SSDs less in width than 485 Fifth Avenue New York 


eee ee ee half the diameter of 


wravesa,Canaacorr. | | FREE your eniarsné es ARE YOUR FACES RED? 


Dept. 60, 32 W. 23rd St. BOOKLET 
and easy aid to | or colors unnatural.... 


s 

' 

: 

New York City 4 

Send me free booklet “Take and Show § cere Seow — with your Color Film 

Your Own Movies.” Also catalogue of slipped over e . 

UniveX Cine Accessories. | Seat qypte Senge. lens. With this strip If so, a Harris “ws Color 
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'and will form a double image on the 
| easel if the negative is out of focus. As Price $35.00 
the negative is focused the two images | complete with six 1! inch 
approach each other when they coincide mene 5 eee 
the focus is sharp. The strip should be | , sampre or covor METERED FILM WILL BE MAILED 
removed while making the print. weaves 

The metal from an old film pack is very | HARRISON & HARRISON, Hollywood 
suitable for this as it is light and easy to 8351 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
work.—Harvey H. Blair, Audubon, Iowa. | akers of exposure balanced filters for black and while 
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New... 
EDGUN 


A PICTURE 
for the 


¢2 AUTOMATIC 
a ROLLEIFLEX 


Illustrating how the 
Universal Speedgun 
with a specially de- 
veloped adapter is 
simply and_ effi- 
ciently attached to 
a Rolleiflex Auto- 
mat. Should you 
possess a Universal Speedgun, you can ob- 
tain special adapters for the Automatic 
Rolleiflex at the trifling cost of $1.50. 








A Mendelsohn ‘Speedgun’ overtakes every 
new and worth-while camera requiring 
special adaptation. Mechanical problems 
of adjustment are overcome by the trained 
mechanics at the ‘Mendelsohn’ workshops. 
‘Mendelsohn’ quality insures a perform- 
ance that cannot be duplicated. 

Model C for Speed Greghsic.: also Universal Model 
available vag Contax, Lei Retina, Rolleicord, 


Iconta B, etc. Models for Graflex ed epretle Reflex 


as well. Prices from $12.50 to $2 


ane for pocket exposure slide scale. 
a Gives correct lens, shutter and distance 
settings for speed pho otofiash work. M 


tion camera and tame ap memes used. 3c stamp to 


cover mailing cos 


S. MENDELSOHN 


202 East 44th Street, Dept. 39, New York 











MINIATURE ENLARGERS 


For projection prints that hold all the detail, bril- 


liancy, and gradation of miniature negatives, ‘make 
your enlargements through vn eae Enlargipg lens. 
2” focus £3.5 . . $20.00 ” focus [4.5 . “ Fase 
3” focus f3.5 .. 25.00 334" focus a3. 20.00 
3}4” focus f3.5.. 30.00 2” focus f6.3.. 13.00 
2” focus f4.5.. 15.00 334" focus f6.3.. 14.50 


eee i DRS ohne ReaNe wee Aengee Sent 


=A apastee for fitting above lenses to 
Leica Enlargers, $2 
* Aaa FOR FREE BOOK! 
Also: Binoculars, Microscopes, Telescopes, etc. 
Woliensak Optical Co., 604 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLENSAK 











Whitey Schafer 


(Continued from page 20) 








negative than the miniature cameras pro- 
duce,'so it would permit retouching. I 
took a regular Ansco 8 x 10 view camera, 
equipped with a 12 inch Goerz-Dagor 
f 6.8 lens, and put it on a standard. 

“To the front of the camera I attached 
a Mendelsohn speed gun which I syn- 
chronized with my shutter. In using this 
outfit I explain to my subject the action 
I want to catch. My key light is a 1500 
watt lamp at about a 45 degree angle. I 
use a 500 watt filler light. With these to 
augment my flash I am able to shoot at 
f 11 and 1/200 second. And my negative 
can be retouched so as to produce an 
artistic picture. The film I use in this 
camera is the new Agfa Supreme pan- 
chromatic type. 

“For straight gallery work I use a 20 
inch Cooke f 4.5 lens and, generally, East- 
man Portrait Pan film. When I’m work- 
ing on the sets I use a Speed Graphic 
loaded with Superpan, and find that with 
ordinary set lighting I can get pretty good 
results without a flash at f 11 and 1/100 
second.” 

Whitey agrees with most photogra- 
phers that one of the most difficult things 
to master in portrait work is lighting. “I 
can’t give you any rules,” he told me, 
“since the amateur will have to waste a 
lot of film to discover them for himself. 
But I might give a hint or two. 

“First, when you are photographing 
women it is best never to use your 
lighting in a low key. Low key, with its 
long shadows, is excellent for menace, or 
strength, or emotion; but high key is best. 

“Remember that the rhythm of line in 
the figure you are photographing means 
more than the face. If you are trying, 
for instance, to get your subject to show 
fright, don’t depend on facial expressions 
alone. Arrange your subject in the posi- 
tion he or she would be likely to assume 
if really frightened. Then, let the facial 
expression top off that rhythm of line, 
accentuate it. 

“Hands are another important point to 
watch. Try to arrange the hands so that 
they, too, express an emotion. A single 
change in their position can improve a 
poor shot or spoil an excellent one.” 

You might think the life of a still man 
is a soft one. Listen to Whitey Schafer 
on that point. “A still man’s job isn’t 
nearly as soft as it used to be. It’s get- 
ting tougher every day. First of all, he 
must know all about his cameras. He 
has to know how to use his accessories 
and get the most out of them. He must 
understand everything there is to know 
about various films and under what con- 
ditions to use them. He must understand 
how to supervise his darkroom work so 
that it is perfect. He must know light- 
ing and composition. 

“And, as if that weren’t enough, now 
that color is coming into wide use he 
must know all about that subject, or he 
may find himself looking for a job.” 

Judging from the record, Whitey 
Schafer isn’t apt to be looking for work 
very soon.—f 
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214x3Y/, inch 





9 x 12 cm. 
Speed Graphics 


Film Pack Cameras 
GO CANDID 


You'll give your Speed Graphic, 
9 x 12 cm. or 214” x 314” film 
pack camera the convenience of 
an expensive minnie when you 
install a Kalart Synchronized 
Range Finder. This compact ac- 
cessory lets you take sharp-focus 
pictures you’ve missed before— 
those angle shots, the kind you 
have to climb or crawl to get. 
It gives your camera automatic 
focus plus all the advantages of 
man-size negatives. Always ac- 
curate and depefidable, the Kal- 
art Synchronized Range Finder 
makes the ‘guess focus” shots 
things of the past. 


Model K, $20.50 installed, now 
available for 36 different 21/4, x 
31/4, and 9 x 12 camera and lens 
combinations. Model G, $27.50 
installed for 214 x 31/4, 3144 x 
4l/,, and 4 x 5 Speed Graphics. 
Special installation for 5 x 7 
Speed Graphics and 9 x 12 Lin- 
hof cameras, $32.50. Model G 
adjustable for different focal 
lengths, 

NEW KALART 
MICROMATIC SPEED FLASH 
You'll get the picture every 
time with the Kalart Micro- 
matic. Adjustable in time de- 
lay by one-thousandths of a sec- 
ond, making it possible to 
match individual shutter varia- 
tions and flash bulb character- 
istics. Fits practically all cam- 
eras, including Leica and Con- 

tax. $13.50. 


All Kalart Equipment made 
in U.S.A. See your dealer or 
write: The Kalart Co., Dept. P-6, 
915 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


THE KALART syncuronizep 
RANGE FINDER 














HOW 


TO USE THE G-E 
EXPOSURE METER 










Here are the three simple, fast 
steps that you take to get better 
pictures— movies or still, in color 
or black and white— with the 
G-E ex- 


posure 




















































With 1/25 sec. film speed 8, set as above. OR, 
select desired (f) stop and set foot-candle reading 
opposite it. Then, read time opposite film speed. 


You can take better pictures under all 
light conditions with the wide-range light 
sensitivity of the G-E exposure meter. Ask 
your dealer to demonstrate one today. Or 
write for Bulletin GED-678, which de- 
scribes how to use the G-E exposure 
meter in bright, medium, and dim light. 
Address General Electric, Dept. 6X-201, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


430-103 
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Backgrounds 


(Continued from. page 27) 











me a veritable gold mine of photographic | 


opportunities and dragged me out of a 
wilderness of previous mistakes. I was 
no longer an amateur shooting a “guess 
box.” I began getting the sort of pictures 
I wanted and with the precision of add- 
ing a column of figures! 

Having discovered the importance of 
backgrounds in outdoor pictures which 
intended to tell a story, I began to long 
for that thing that every photographer 
thinks he wants about the time he be- 
gins to progress beyond the amateur 
stage. I wanted a lens of long focal 
length, with plenty of speed and depth 
of field. It was a great disappointment 
when I learned that such a lens has 
never been made, and cannot be made 
because of an unalterable law of physics. 
So I had to content myself with several 
lenses of various speeds and focal lengths 
which would give me a decidedly favor- 
able working combination of speeds, the 
focal lengths and depths of field to be 
selected according to my needs in making 
a particular shot. 

Having acquired these lenses I learned 
how to make use of them, particularly 
for making backgrounds behave, ‘ and 
found that the very restrictions of phys- 
ical law have provided me with some 
excellent working tools. I wouldn’t want 
the sort of a lens I once thought I wanted 
if it were possible to build it. 

Know thy lenses! A short focus lens 
and a long focus lens may be a photo- 
grapher’s best friend or his worst enemy. 
We must use each for what it is best 
suited. There is nothing like a long 
focus lens for getting rid of backgrounds 
that are not wanted. Likewise, there is 
nothing like a lens of fairly short focal 
length when we want a picture that 
pulls everything into sharp focus from 
very near foreground to the far distant 
background. 

Again, regardless of focal lengths, we 
can also do a great deal to make back- 
grounds behave as we want them to by 
using a small diaphragm opening or stop 
to increase depth of field, and using a 
large diaphragm opening to throw back- 
grounds out of focus. Exposures, of 
course, must be increased when the 
smaller stops are used and decreased for 
the larger ones. 

Time and time again I’ve heard photog- 
raphers cursing the extremely shallow 
depth of field obtainable with long- 
focus lenses. In reality that trait of the 
long-focus lens is an outdoor photog- 
rapher’s best friend if he knows how to 
use it. It is particularly useful when 
we want a certain picture that is most 
effective by getting rid of backgrounds 
that would be only an undesirable in- 
trusion into the subject material. 

To illustrate this let’s examine the 
outdoor portrait of Mr. Scott White, 
Arizona’s Secretary of State during the 
last administration of the late Governor 
Hunt. It was made in a park in Pres- 
cott, Arizona, with a Graflex camera and 
10%” Cooke lens on a 4 x 5 negative. 
The background is a clump of bushes in 








Seemanns 
4.-Point: 
EDITEER 


For 8mm and 16mm 
FILMS 














Complete with: 


FILM SCENE RACK - 
Conveniently arranged, holds 19 sepa. 
rate scenes for editing. 

IMPROVED SPLICER 

With dry scraper; scratch-proof film 
grips; improved cement applicator. 
GEARED REWINDS 

Two geared rewinds permit instant re- 
winding in either direction. 
ELECTRIC VIEWER 

Clear vision illuminated ground glass 
image constantly visible. 
Your dealer or 














WHOLESALE MOV/E 
and PHOTO SUPPLIES 


6628 Santa Monica Blvd. Dept.& 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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FOR Miro 


ROLL FILM WORK 
THE F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 


® MADEIN AMERICA 

@ GENUINE BAKELITE 

@ Fully adjustable to films of 
all sizes from a full 36 
exposure roll of 35 mm to 
No. 116. 


$595 

















Everything 
PHOTOGRAPHIC New or ised 
ame at attractive Prices 


SAVED! 


TIME and MONEY 


Our TREMENDOUS STOCK on 
hand enables us to quote real BAR- 
GAIN PRICES on your equipment. 
We buy, sell and exc! cameras, 
——_ and equipment. te us 


ay. 
Since 1890-—CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 


Address Letters to Dept. P-6 { 
W YORK CAMERA EXCHANG 
9 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
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EEE 
The New Model 33 Stainless Steel 





NIKOR TANK 


Develops 2 35 mm. rolls at One Time! 


This new Model 33 Nikor Tank has all the fea- 
tures that have made Nikor anti-fog tanks so 
popular. More than 40,000 have been sold! 
Cannot corrode or rust; easy to clean; require 
little agitation because nothing obstructs circu- 
lation of solution. Films are easily and quickly 
inserted. Two new type smaller reels are in- 
cluded. You can develop one roll in 8 oz. of 
solution or two rolls at one time with 9 75 
16 oz. of solution. Reasonably priced at $ 


Four other models are available for V.P., 120 
and 117, 116, and for 66” lengths Se 75 
of 85 mm, film. These are............. * each. 


At all leading dealers. 


Circular will be sent upon request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 W. 42nd St., Dept. 86, New York City 


IMPERIAL 


The Greatest Name in Precision- 
made Photographic Instruments! 


IMPERIAL re 


For better definition and 




















more accuracy depend 
upon the MAGNIVIEW- 
ER ..a flexible optical 
lens mounted on a uni- 
versal joint for critical 
focusing on _ enlarger 
easel and retouching 
table. Provides sharp, 
highly magnified images 
in true_ proportion. 


Easily fitted to baseboard 
of all enlargers . . 





IMPERIAL 
sangheg AGITATOR 


Gives you quick, positive, even agita- 
tion .. . shortens developing time . 

controls the grain . . . and results in 
more beautiful negatives, A pre- 

















cision-made instrument . fe 
. and unconditionally 


economical , 

guaranteed. Accommodates all minia- 
ture tanks. For 110 V. 

DC or 60 Cycle AC...... . 


Also available in a variety of voltages. 
Prices on request. 


Pacific Coast Pric 10% 
Additional. AtYour Dealer, 
Or Write for Literature. 


ii 
& Sth AVE., 


MOHAWK BLDG. 


21st ST., 





WANT every serious-minded Amateur and all 
Professional photographers to have 


ANEW UNUSUAL HANDBOOK 


of latest ideas and developments in all oom of photog- 
copy of present edition will sent absolutely 
FREE to workers interested in fine photography. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS CO., Richmond, Indiana. 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


the park. Here we show a background 
that demonstrates the shallow depth of 
field of the long-focus lens, and color 
contrast between subject and out-of- 
focus background. 

When I made this picture, I had ex- 
actly half an hour to make pictures and 
get an interview with this gentleman, at 
that time the second highest public of- 
ficial in the state. Twenty-five minutes 
were consumed by the interview on a 
bench in the park, with only five min- 
utes left for pictures. The background 
had to be as I found it. Of course, I 
wanted a dark background entirely out 
of focus for a man with snow-white hair, 


| and here’s the picture which tells more 
| than a whole bookful of words. Suppose 


I had made this picture of Mr. White 
with an out-of-focus, white, stucco wall 
for a background? The background 
would have been as white as the gentle- 
man’s hair and the picture all but a total 
loss. 

Take a look at the photograph of the 
biological subject, known as Latrodectus 
mactans, or more commonly as a black 
widow spider. I had to catch this spider 
at night (they are nocturnal in their 
habits) and photograph him in the day- 
time. Black spider, white background, 
of course, and preferably a background 
entirely out of focus. The answer—put 
the spider on a twig, set up the camera 
and operate it with one hand while 
holding with the other hand a pocket 
handkerchief as a background. Here the 
spider is the main subject of interest. 
€uppose I had photographed him against 
a background of black velvet or a back- 
ground of bushes or black earth. You 
wouldn’t be able to find the spider in 
the picture! 

I know of no blanket rules that may 
be set down for guiding a photographer 
toward better background selection. It 
is purely an acquired skill that involves 
making use of one’s eyes to visualize the 
image that is going to appear on the 
finished negative. I do know, however, 
that the time and materials spent in ac- 


| quiring skill for making the best pos- 


sible use of outdoor backgrounds pays 


| big dividends in the form of better and 
| more interesting pictures.—f 





Pictures At The Zoo | 
| 


(Continued from page 23) 








Click! We've made another good shot. 

Presently we reach the monkey cages, 
where the zoo’s finest actors and actresses 
are found. Jocko and Limbo are showing 
off on the flying trapeze as we come up, 
while little Sammy sits idly below, fol- 
lowing the action with tiny jerks of his 
head. 

In the corner of the viewfinder we in- 
clude a sign which reads Java Monkey, 
and in the opposite corner of our picture 
we get little Sammy, downcast and pout- 
ing. By sighting the camera carefully we 
have managed to get some semblance of 
composition into that shot. 

Here’s a loafer—Mr. Bruin. He sleeps 
night and day. He dunks his food in his 
bath water. Now we find him with jaws 


la profitable 
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Prepare for 


business or a 
fascinating 
hobby in the 
interesting 
field of Pho- 
tography 
—mail coupon 
at once for 
free booklet 
—Oppor- 
tunities 
in Modern 
Photography.”’ 


Many Make Money 

While Learning 

This free booklet 
reveals the money- 
making opportuni- 
ties in photography. 
It outlines in detail 
a simplified home 
training under quali- 
fied instructors that 
makes it possible to easily mas- 
ter photography in all its 
branches during spare time... 
and earn money while learning. 

We are living in an age of 
pictures. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and advertisers pay out 
millions of dollars each year for 
photographs. Skilled portrait 
photographers make handsome 
incomes. 


Practical Studio Methods 

Our practical studio methods also 
qualify for well paying positions 
upon graduation. No previous ex- 
perience needed ... only a common 
school education. Send coupon 
now for free booklet, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 226A, {601 Mi-higan Kve., Chicago, IL 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


American Schoel of Photography 
| Dept. 226A, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, #1. 


| Send free booklet ‘Opportunities in Modern Photogra- | 
phy.’’ full particulars and requirements, | 








| Name pees | 
| Address | 
| City. State. | 
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WORLD’S FASTEST 


Candid Camera 
for Its Price! 


The Sportsman's 
PURMA SPECIAL 








our 15 


is up to 1/450 
ak 127 or aA&S § 


Designed for the most Semontins Sportsman and 
Candid Camera Fan. A AYS READY—SUN- 
SHINE, RAIN or INDOORS. 

The perfect camera for fast action shots at the race 
track, swimming meets, football games, and all other 
sporting events. Birds in flight and tast trains also 


Guaranteed Shutter 
16 Pictures on roll K 


stopped. 

Equally efficient on dull rainy days, or for indoor 
stage, sporting events and candid shots of your 
friends or pets. Pictures taken with this camera 
have won International Salon acclaim in competition 
with European cameras selling for more than ten 
times our price. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: Due to the high 
light efficiency of the shutter, the Purma Special re- 
quires no focusing. no lens aperture to set, and no 
dials to operate. Simply press two levers, one to set 
and the other to release the shutter. 
SPECIFICATIONS: All-metal focal plane shutter, 
speeds 1/25—1/150—1/450, Beck F.6.3 anastigmat 
lens, 24%” focal length, focused from 12 ft. to infinity. 
Body of special Bakelite, light-proof, dust and damp 
proof, non-radioactive. Pictures 144”x1%4” full cover- 
age to all corners. Enlargements to 10”x10”. Green 
windows supplied for use with panchromatic films. 
Uses ordinary V.P. film. Also special built-in op- 
tically-corrected view-finder; protective lens cap that 
locks the shutter when in position. Size 6%%x2%4”x 
2%”. Weight only 12 ounces. 

You will be proud to own this Sensational Purma 
Special—a_ high-precision instrument, beautifully 
constructed and capable of photographic results equal 
to any camera. ORDER NOW at only $15 prepaid 
or C.0.D. plus postage. 


ATLANTIC PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
11 West 42nd St, Dept. 241, New York 


all 

































Best Value in Camera Film 


Yuaranteed Qually 


AALA AAT CLL 





Prices Include Processing 


MOVIE MASTER ORTHO PAN 











100 ft. 16mm $2.50 $3.75 
50 ft. 16mm 1.50 2.00 
25 ft. Dou. 8mm. for Keyst 1.50 

SPEEDS Daylight D wight ngsten 

s a a ungs 

Weston ED 255) F ya" fe 

Scheiner ..........------------ 18 





VALUABLE COUPON—SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 





0 1-100 ft. with Couper $1.50 
O1-100ft. 9 een, «= «$2.75 
sation 





Your Dealer. 
Buchheister Films, inc., Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 
This offer limited. Void after May 30, 1938 
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encircling one of the bars of his cage. He 
shakes his head, but the bar doesn’t 
budge. It looks like an attempted jail- 
break. We raise the camera and grab a 
picture.. Disgusted, he swings down on 
all fours and waddles back through a 
dark rectangle into his den. 

As we move along, new picture possi- 
bilities present themselves on both sides 
of us—new dramas, new scenes, new 
actors, and the fun has just begun. 

If the camera is loaded with color film 
we must use larger apertures and pay 
more attention to backgrounds and light- 
ing. Flat lighting will be most desirable. 
Toplighting will cast shadows, which are 
to be avoided in color work. [See article 
on page 18.—Eb.] 

This same advice applies in the case of 
color movies. For monochrome movies, 
however, use supersensitive film. You 
may even then want to open the lens up 
to f 1.9 at normal speed; and where light 
is poor and there is little action in your 
scene, half-speed may be used to get 
more light to the film. 

You can make an interesting reel of 
movies at the zoo, if you'll give it a little 
extra attention. If you own a dog, for in- 
stance, you might start your zoo film by 
showing him asleep before the fireplace 
after a heavy meal. His hearty repast 
may cause the pup to have a nightmare, 
dreaming that he has wandered off to 
the zoo. 

To create this illusion, re-wind part 
of the opening sequence showing the dog 


| asleep, and re-expose the same scene. 
| With the camera motor running, have 
| someone out of camera range whistle, 


so that the dog rises to his feet and walks 
out of the picture. The developed film 
will show the dog lying asleep while his 
transparent “ghost” rises to its feet and 
walks away. 

Similar double exposure may show the 
dog’s “ghost” walking down the street 
and entering the zoo. (Few, if any, zoos 
permit dogs within the gates, but you can 
at least take him up to the entrance in 
your movie.) Fade in on the animal 
shots, taking them in order. Finally, 
swing back to the closeup of the dog 
sleeping before the fireplace, waking up 
suddenly, and barking his head off for 
the fadeout. 

Utilize signs within the zoo to save sub- 
title writing. Most animal cages are 
clearly marked with signs which include 
brief descriptions of the species. A close- 
up of such a sign followed by an action 
shot of the animal itself, or a quick pan- 
orama from sign to animal, will give the 
desired results. 

By including iron bars in your pictures 
you convey the idea of confinement, but 
by excluding them wherever possible you 
show the animals in a more natural set- 
ting. Zoos all over the country are fol- 
lowing the trend of making the animals’ 
surroundings as much like their native 
habitats as possible, and this is making it 
easier for the photographer. A day at 
the zoo, with your camera and plenty of 
film, will be a day of pleasure. It’s fun 
to take zoo pictures. But it’s still more 
fun to take good ones which will furnish 
you much lasting pleasure. And unusual 
zoo pictures are apt to find a market.— 
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is based on character—an int 
possession—yet it happens to me 
most valuable asset at the 


ARKIN STORES 


You too, Mr. Popular Photogra 

can discover what it means to deaj 
with these stores—how you can bene- 
fit by trading with a concern whose 
main endeavour is to satisfy a elien- 
tele that is unwavering in its loy- 


ty. 
Liberal Trade-in Allowan 
Mail Orders promptly filled 








RAPHIC & X-RAY SUPPLIES 
NTH AVENUE 
480 LEXINGTON ave NEW YORK 











WE PAID THE OWNER $350, 


when a camera, lens, and other equipment 
were stolen from his automobile. 


INSURE YOUR CAMERA AND EQUIP- 
MENT AGAINST ALL RISKS OR LOSs 
AT A VERY REASONABLE COST. 


For further information write 


I. NEWTON SPIER & CO. 


60 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Oe i a TE 
DUPLICATE PRINTS 

REDUCTIONS 

ENLARGING 

TITLES 
Complete Precision Laboratory 
GENERAL CINE SERVICE 
M/M 














204 P East 18th Street, New York 
(| he IIS 


M/M 








STAINLESS STEEL 
DEVELOPING & HYPO 
TRAYS—PRINT TONGS 


Send for Circular 


FADARRA DISTRIBUTORS 
Rahway, N. J. 











IF YOU GO TO MEXICO 


ask first for prices and pamphlets of finest 
german quality miniature and other cam- 
eras; binoculars, movie cameras and pro- 
jectors. 
FOTO MANTEL SUCR. R. 1 rh 
Vv. _ P. °° ox f 


eo City— 
Branch” , Tijuana, B.C. 
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FILM TANK 
— are 
Poctaid 


COAST CAMERA COMPANY 
P.O. Box 588, Dept. P-6, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











PHOTO __ $r 04 
ENLARGER “se “f 


ey ocuses a - iret Also reste 


and has iter and 
Table. Interesting circular free. Only $5.9 
complete, Lens included. 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 


a, O Means “Send 














On Sets!’’ 


We peed sets of from 5 to 20 photcs each of the type used 
in LIFE, Look, etc. This is a reliable picture sales agency, 
headed gt Victor De Palma (see page 7). We offer 
coaching, assignments, sales. Send on your pictures now 
or write for FREE Market Bulletin and full details of our 
service. 


FREE LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD 
505 Fifth Ave., Dept. 16, New York, N. Y 
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OPENING “.. 
OF OUR ’ 


NEW BRANCH 


. In honor of the occasion, we are 
/*¢ offering many opportune values from 
| our excellent, varied and complete 
/ stock of new, used, and reconditioned cam- 
’ eras and equipment at SPECIALLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 


HERE ARE FOUR REPRESENTATIVE 
“‘CELEBRATION’’ SPECIALS 
6x9 CM. FILM PACK & PLATE CAMERA. F:3.5 
Schneider Xenar lens in new-style Compur shutter. 
New. Regular Value, $70.00 CELEBRATION 
PRICE $43.50 
6x6 cm. REFLECTA CAMERA, twin lens reflex, 
F :4.5 lens in Compur shutter. Regular Value, 340.69 
CELEBRATION PRICE 26.50 
LEICA, Model D. Elmar F:3.5 lens. Used, per- 
fect condition. CELEBRATION PRICE.......... $67.50 
8x26 BINOCULARS, medium weight, fine optics, 
wonderful light transmitters. Regular Value, $85.09 
CELEBRATION PRICE 16.95 


AM 
YA. 1s We Utize = 











Our Used and Reconditioned Camera De- 
partment features one of the largest 
stocks in the country. Without a doubt, 
we have exactly what you want. All in- 
quiries will receive prompt responses. 


Fotoshop, Inc. 












Dept. BC 
NEW ALL-AMERICAN PRECISION 


FALCON caen 


CAMERA 
yy \ Lens 





A SENSATIONALLY 
LOW PRICE 


Takes 16 pictures on 1 roil of films. 


Uses standard 127 Kodak, Agfa A8 or 
Dufaycolor film. Picture size 154” x 134”. 
SPECIFICATIONS , 
Wollensak Deltax Shutter, speeds of time, bulb 
1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 Iris Diaphragm up to F. 


22. 

Wollensak Color Corrected, 2 inch Velostigmat 
F 4.5 or F 3.5 lens. 

Lens and shutter speeds GUARANTEED TO BE 
AS REPRESENTED. Built-in Critical Focus- 
ing Mount and adjustable from 3 ft.toinfinity. 


FAST ACTION or PICTORIAL SHOTS 
Simple and Economical to Operate. 

Additional features are: Optically corrected Tele- 
scopic view finder, built-in Tripod Socket, Cable 
Release Socket and attachment for holding 
Standard Rangefinder at eye level. The case is 
of sturdy Neilite in Ebony Black. All exposed 
metal fittings of brushed satin chrome. Same 
camera with F.3.5 Lens $21.50. Send for new 
catalog. 

CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Inc., Dept. 241 
303 West 42nd St. New York 


NATURAL COLOR 
8x10PRINTSS5.95 


5 x 7 PRINTS $3.95 _ ENLARGED 
FROM KODACHROME 


3 x 4 PRINTS from 16 mm. $3.95 


Mounted, finest quality guaranteed or your 
money 


RUTHENBERG CO. 


The Leading Makers of Natural Color Photographs 
4961 Sunset Blvd., P6, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Inexpensive Safelight 


ITH materials bought at the five 

and ten-cent store for less than a 
half-dollar a darkroom light can be con- 
structed that I have found to be not only 
efficient and safe for bromide paper, but 
rather attractive as well. You need an 
aluminum funnel, a 
ruby bowl glass 
whose mouth will 
fit firmly inside the 
mouth of the fun- 
nel, a brass light 
socket of the type 
ordinarily used on 
an electric exten- 
sion, a 10-watt bulb, and a length of cord. 

The cord is run through the neck of 
the funnel and the socket attached. Four 
holes are punched in the rim of the fun- 
nel and with slender wire or string the 
glass is tied firmly into the funnel. The 
joint is practically light tight because of 
the softness of the metal. When the light 
is suspended on its cord, the socket is 
drawn up against the narrow end of the 
funnel, preventing light leaks there. The 
polished funnel acts as a very excellent 
reflector. 

Plenty of light for general darkroom 
work is provided and bromide enlarging 
paper does not seem to be affected even 
if brought close to the glass. Several of 
these lights will be found useful in the 
average darkroom.—George H. Hall, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 





Safelight parts . 





Cool Enlarger Light 


(Continued from page 61) 











nature that it acquires its full intensity 
after having run for a few seconds. If, 
therefore, a set of test exposures is com- 
pleted, say, 10-15-20 seconds, and upon 
development the 20-second one may be 
considered the proper one to use, it is to 
be noted that the lamp has been in opera- 
tion at least 20 seconds before this par- 
ticular exposure has been made. If, 
therefore, after finishing the test, the pa- 
per is placed upon the easel and the cold 
lamp operated for the estimated 20 
seconds, the result will be underexposed. 
But the remedy is simple: it is to operate 
the lamp for a minute or so before mak- 
ing any exposure. 

Because of the bluish character of the 
light, the time of exposure, all other items 
being equal, is greatly shortened. In fact, 
in order to get reasonably long exposures 
with bromide paper the lens must be well 
stopped down, or else the lamp intensity 
must be diminished by using a trans- 
former giving less than 5000 volts, say 
2000 volts. It would seem to be prefer- 
able to stop down the lens, which with 
the glow lamp has not the disadvantages 
that exist with high wattage bulbs or 
photoflood bulbs, since practically no 
heat is evolved and since the life of the 
glow tube is a matter of years instead of 
hours. 

The problem of obtaining uniform il- 
lumination over a large negative by 
means of a sheet of opal glass illuminated 
with bulb and reflector is a difficult one, 


and the result is often. unsatisfactory; ° 
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The New 214x314” Model 
Praxidos 

















for Beautifully Sharp 
Salon Quality Enlargements 


T’S easy to make beautiful enlarge- 

ments with the New Praxidos, 
which takes negatives up to 2% x 
3%”. These are the features: 4%” 
Anastigmat f/4.5 lens with diaphragm; 
condenser; unique negative carrier; 
detachable lens feature, extra tall 
lamp housing;° @xtra-long bellows ex- 
tension with special arrangement for 
quick and ultra-fine focusing and ad- 
justable metal rod attached to bulb 
socket for raising or lowering bulb. 
ee 8 ages (and great- 
er by reversing upright 9 
and lamp housing).............. $6 50 
Extra 6 cm. f/4.5 Anastigmat lens 
with diaphragm mounted on_ metal 
board to interchange in above, for 


use with negatives 4 x 4 $15 00 
s 


com. ‘or smaller....2>.............scccse 


For negatives 6 x 6 cm. (2% x 2%”) 
or smaller, the regular Praxidos is 
highly satisfactory. It has: a 3” Anas- 
tigmat f/4.5 lens with diaphragm; 
condenser; reflector; negative holder 
for cut or uncut film. Gives baseboard 
magnification up to about 14 inches. 
a poo ay ae os White 
ay bulb, mask and han 
light control switch . $35.00 


Same, without lens but with mount 


for either Leica or Con- $27 50 
o 


tax lenses 


AUTOFOCUS Model, without lens but 
with mount. for either Leica or Con- 
tax lenses. Enlarges up to 10 di- 
ameters, (and up to 20 by mak- 


ing k A Sar adjustment) $ 42.50 


Same model, with 3” Anastigmat f/3.5 
lens for negatives 2% x 2%” or 


smaller. Magnification, 7 
diameters. Price complete... $65.00 
At leading dealers everywhere. Descriptive cire 
cular sent upon request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
127 West 42nd St., Dept. 86, New York City 
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CANDID CAMERA 


A fast little 
mi a. d, with 
y new 
refinements 










Minit oto somo 


6 Pictures on a Roll of Film 9 & 
SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE 
An American made precision wtnienere 
of $10 value, fully guaranteed, only.. 
Everybody can now go candid and enjoy the thrill 
and pleasure of taking candid shots. Get your 
Minifoto now, its performance will amaze you. 


Look What You Get 


For Your Money 


Fully corrected Wollensak 50 M.M. lens. Shutter 
speed bulb and 1/25. Fixed focus makes it possible 
to get sharp pictures at all times. Telescopic Find- 
er. Tripod Socket. Uses economical 127 V.P. 
Kodak or Agfa A.8 film in color or black and 
white. Has compartment for extra roll of film. Pic- 
ture size 134”x154”. Enlarge clearly up to at least 
8” by 10”. Special Introductory Price $3.98. Post- 
paid. C.O.D. if preferred plus postage, if not as 
represented return it in 10 days and money will be 


refunded. 
Send for new catalog 


Candid Camera Supply Co.., Inc. 
303 West 42nd Street, Dept. 241, New York 














money on famous-make 
cameras and equipment. 
They're all here ... names 
like Kodak, Weston, Wir- 
ginex, Gewirette, Foth 
Derby, cand many others 
« . « Prices you can’t beat 
anywhere. Send for your 











WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE §:2 


NEW YORK, N.Y.» CHICAGO, ILL. @ ATLANTA. GA. 


a ] ‘ NX NY + NEWARK WN > AMAICA 
{ 100 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
4 RUSH FREE CATALOG NO. 71-48F8. 
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not to mention the problem of heat. If 
a large condenser is used the problem is 
somewhat easier to handle, but the cost 
and size of the apparatus increases. In 
the case of the luminous grid glow lamp, 
however, the source is well distributed 
over the whole area of the negative, the 
construction of apparatus is simple, and 
the cost low. 

The construction of the lamphouse and 
the fitting of the glow tube therein are 
very simple matters, and there are no 


| adjustments whatever to be made at any 





time. Figure 2 shows the glow tu 





fastened to its two supports. This sketch | 


should be shown to the person who is 
to make the grid. It is obvious that the 
grid is made merely by bending back and 
forth upon itself a glass tube, the two 
ends terminating in electrodes (A) which 
project upward and extend through the 
top of the lamphouse. 

The over-all dimensions, (a) and (b) 
in Figure 2, should be at least one inch 
greater than those of the negative to be 
covered. For example, to cover a 3% x 
4% negative the grid might have dimen- 
sions 44% x 6”. For this work tubing 
whose outside diameter is 10 mm. is suit- 
able, and the elements of the grid should 
be as close together as possible. A spac- 
ing of 4 mm. is suitable. Since the tube 


is to give a blue light, the maker will | 
place in it a globule of mercury and a | 


little argon gas. 

The grid should be supported upon two 
bars (B) which must be made of some 
insulating material. Glass tubes or rods, 
say of 4%” diameter, are suitable for this, 
or narrow strips may be cut from a piece 
of ordinary window glass. The tube is 
fastened to the bars by means of bits of 
silk thread (C), each knot being secured 
by a drop of shellac. It is best to use 
four threads for this purpose, putting 
them at places where the grid touches the 
glass supports so as not to strain the grid 
as a result of fastening it. 

The reflector (R, Fig. 4) is an essential 
part of this device. It is made by taking 
a sheet of thin bright aluminum foil, such 
as that in which film packs are wrapped, 
and mussing it up by rolling it into a 
small ball, then unfolding it into a flat 
but much crinkled sheet. The result is 
an aluminum reflector with hundreds of 
reflecting surfaces upon it. This reflector 
is placed about 4%” above the grid, and is 
supported upon two or three rods similar 
to those which support the tube. These 
rods are fastened to the grid as in the 
previous case, the reflector being in turn 
tied to its supports at two or three places. 
It is important to have the metal reflector 
well separated from the grid at all points. 

The grid and its reflector, with sup- 
ports, is now ready, as a single unit, to 
be placed in the lamphouse of the en- 
larger. Figure 4 shows a central cross- 
section of a suitable arrangement for such 
a lamphouse. Fundamentally, it is merely 
a box without a bottom and having a re- 
movable lid. This box (F) may be made 
of any thin wood, such as that in cigar 
boxes, or %4” plywood. 

The lower part of the box (D) is of 
such a size that it fits properly the 
camera which is to be used as the en- 
larger. In this part there are openings 
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Now You Too Can Do ) HS 


Pi ; rep "ia ie re s 
printing paper, trays, measure glass, r- 
ring rod, red light ‘and simple instruction 


sheets. 
SEND NO MONEY. bs adh name and address. 
postage. Money 





P 
FOT OKIT co., "476 E. 98th St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


Complete with 4. 

Anastigmat. iene 42.50 
1/25 to 1/200 shut. 
ter. Double Frame 


35m.m. Built in Tri- 
pod Socket. 


MALENA CO. Gi6,,Market st., 


























Our Own Importation! 


2% x 3% Plate or Film Pack Camera, double 
extension bellows, F:4.5 Rodenstock Lens 1/250 


Compur delayed action shutter. Com- 
uote with 3 holders and 00 
P. adapter, Special. 


SCHOENIG & CO., Inc. 


8 East 42nd St.-P — New York 


35 mm MINICAM 
FILM FILE 


olde : 2 Rolls 1296 
Preve 














st-tight. 
moved. Individual roll index $1. 


Prepaid Anywhere in the us. 


WING’S FAST FOTO SERVICE 
McKenzie Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia 


MAKE YOUR CAMERA PAY. 


| Sell snapshots to the press—full time or 
spare time. 
110 pages of complete instructions, real in- 
formation, markets, ote. } 10c 


PHOTO MARKETS 


























We loan money on all 


405-Z Evans Bidg. Washington, D.C. 
kinds of cameras, special- 
aus in miniatures—gra- 


flex, graphic, movie cam- 
eras, lenses, accessories— 


also microscopes and binoculars. All loans 
are good for one year. Ph. Bogartus 4-1225. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES OF ANY KIND 


H. Stern, inc., 872 Gth Ave. (At 31st St), N.Y. City 
Bonded pawnbrokers since 185 

















Wahi Automatic Electric Time Switches 


To control enlargers, exposures and 

numerous other devices where timi 
is necessary. Has additio 
focusing switch for separate con- 
trol, $10.00 Special timers made 

for radio control and other elec- 

trical devices—Write today for 

Catalogue. 

WAHL EQUIPMENT CO. 


814 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 






















HABER & FINK VALUES! 

UBEL MAKINA 6.5x9 cm. Anticomar 

F2.9 lens, built in finder, 2 filters, 2 close- 

up lenses, Roll film adapter and case, black 
model. Excellent conatelen 

Vv. P. EXAKTA habe EC. Z. Tessar F2 
lens, oveready cas iis te 

‘or ou 


List P. 
Other unnonel “Baye” im Now rai Used Cameras ! 


Mail orders invited. We also buy and smerge 








**M ost x3 Camera XCHANGE East” 
16 Warren St., NY. y 7-1230 





FULL YEAR GUARANTEE 
MAKES EASY SALES!! 
Cash Commissions Daily: Cash 
Bonuses Regularly. Biggest and 


finest line. Sanforized Shirts, Sport 
Shirts, Ties, Hose, Underwear, all 


Sell 
‘SHIRTS 


for 34 | G 
> guaranteed for customers’ satisfac 
PAY Mee tion. We Pay Postage. Complete 
tJ Sales Outfit FREE. Write TODAY. 
Dept. HY-6, ROSECLIFF-QUAKER, 1239 B’way, N. Y. 
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CHAMPLING M0. 15 | 
FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


Internationally recognized for its 
consistent superiority in gradation, 
emulsion speed and fine grain, 


hr— 


Only the genuine bears this signature 


AT ALL DEALERS 











SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
| CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 


6324 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
| HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 
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STEVENS 


CHICAGO 
“AMERICA’S GRAND HOTEL” 








16mm — 


HOME MOVIE FANS 


— 8mm 
A handling charge of 25c brings 


1. Three artistic END TITLES. Specify 
whether 8mm or 16mm when ordering. 


2. Sample copy HOME MOVIE MAGAZINE. 


8. How to obtain 1 year’s subscription 
FREE. 


4. Complete lists of 8 or 16mm. Cartoons, 
Travelogues. 
IMustrated Hollywood Art Catalog, ete. 


PACIFIC CINE FILMS 


5876 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. P6 Hollywood, Calif. 


LUA IJEFE3 


TOOL OF IOO! USES 


ACTUALLY A WHOLE SHOP 
FULL OF TOOLS IN ONE 


Uses 200 different accessories, in- 
stantly a eae ee in easy- 
working chuck faster, 
better work on all materials, 
on home, in shop or take 
Si Plugsin any AC 
C socket, 110 volts. 
STANDARD, 13. goo r. sD. m. 
7s 'S postpaid, Acces- 


De LUXE itgstrated)25,000 
m 

ry Accessories — 

by! at DEMONSTRATION 


res 





























by on mn 10 v8 a -back Project Book 
Ex Catalog Free. . Easy work- 
MFG. CO. ing plans for 


CHICAGO WHEEL & 
me 1101 W. Monroe St. , Dept. AY, Chicago, Ill. 


Sen 


MAKE MONEY 
At Home / 


EARN money working at Bg or in studio coloring 
Photos and miniatures in oil. Learn ‘‘Koehne Method’ 
infew weeks. Work done by. this method is beautiful and 
demand nd. No previous.experience needed. M make 
time this easy way. Send for free 
bookict, ok oney at Home” and requirements. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 226-A, Chicago, Illinois 


terest- 
ing objects. 28¢ 
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(E) in which the film holder slides. The 
upper part of the box should be of such 
inside dimensions that the grid is cleared 
on each side by about 34”. The top (G) 
of the box rests upon supports fixed to 
the sides, or in the corners, and the holes 
through which the tube electrodes project 
should clear the tube by at least 4”. 

The rods which support the grid rest 
upon four pieces of wood (H) fixed to 
the wall of the box, and are secured to 
these by means of metal straps (J), or 
some similar device. The grid unit is so 
placed that the bottom of the grid is 
about 1” above a piece of flashed opal 
glass (K), which serves as a diffusing 
element, this opal glass being placed so 
that it is about 1” above the plane of 
the negative to be enlarged. 

It is well to have insulating supports 
of bakelite, hard rubber, or porcelain 
fixed to the lid of the box as shown in 
the photograph, in order to take any 
strain of connecting wires from the glass 
terminals of the glow tube. The trans- 
former should be mounted well up on the 
wall, and the leads to the tube should be 
fiexible ones. The metal terminals of 


the tube should be covered with rubber | 


tape, or some other good insulator, if 
there is any chance of touching them 
while the tube is in operation. 

This device represents a reliable, fast, 
and inexpensive accessory for the dark- 
room and will justify its cost many times 
by the satisfaction it gives — 





Enlarging Harsh Negatives 


MATEUR photographers often have 
negatives which are so hard or con- 
trasty that it seems impossible to get a 
paper soft enough to give a good print. 
They are also troubled at times with 
negatives which have certain portions 
over-exposed and other parts nor- 
mal. Such negatives are always a prob- 
lem and one that I frequently have to 
contend with in commercial work. A 
bleach and redeveloper will often do won- 
ders, but where time is a factor this 
method is not practical. 

My solution is to make a test strip to 
get the exposure for detail in the high- 
lights. Then with this exposure I make 
the print, dodging as much as possible, 
of course. The exposed paper is next 
placed into the developer (I use D-72) 
for 5 or 10 seconds—no more. Before 
the image appears, the print is removed 
from the developer and placed in a tray 
of plain water. This has the same effect 
as using a diluted developer, and gives 
a soft print. 

However, the highlights will undoubt- 
edly still be hard. If this is the case, 
paint them with developer. Rinse the 
print frequently with water during this 
operation. The painting may be done 
with a camel’s hair brush, a cotton pad, 
or the tip of the finger. Keep the action 
of the developer localized as much as 
possible by doing but one part of the 
print at a time. 

When the print has assumed the tone 
and quality desired, it is placed in the 
hypo to prevent any further action on the 
part of the developer—R. Kerkham, New 
York City. 
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Become 
an expert 
Photographer 


For Pleasure or Career! 


Did you ever wish that you could make 
photographs like you see in POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY and other picture maga- 
zines, in newspapers, in advertisements 
and in photo galleries? You can! The 
New York Institute method of person- 
alized training will qualify you as an 
expert in Commercial, News, Portrait, 
Advertising, Candid or Motion Picture 
Photography. Prepare for a profitable 
career, or learn for pleasure. Thrills, 
romance, adventure await you! 


Big Money-making 
Opportunities 


Trained cameramen are needed to help 
supply the growing demand for photos 
for newspapers, magazines, advertisers, 
and for business and industrial use. 
Wonderful opportunities everywhere. 
Get into this fascinating field. Now is 
the time to start! 


Learn at Home or 
At our New York 
Headquarters 


You ean attend the Resident Courses in 
our modern, completely equipped stutios, 
or enroll in our famous Home Study 
courses. Whichever method you choose 
you will have the guidance and super- 
vision of a staff of noted experts. You 
will see their names in our booklet to- 
gether with the many world-famous 
authorities who have helped perfect 
N.Y.I. courses. 


Mail Coupon Now 
For Free Booklet 


New York ~ Ta of | 
10 Wet 3 Set (Dept. 99) 
| 
| 






PHOTOGRAPHY 


| Please send me the booklet that de- 
scribes the famous N. Y. I. courses, and | 

| tells about the wonderful opportunities | 

| in photography. 


New York, N.Y 
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Men! Women! Children! 


Here’s Your Chance for Fame, For- 
tune and Fun! Enter this Great 


WARNER BROS. UNIVEX 
"HOME SCREEN TEST" 


CONTEST TODAY 
Special Screen Tests 
. « - Free Trips to Hol- 


WIN lywood . . . Be Guests 


of The Dincly Hills Hotel. 


75 Other Valuable Prizes 


ALL YOU“HAVE TO DO IS SUBMIT A 
3 TO 5 MINUTE REEL OF FILM 


Anybody can enter! There’s no age limit! 
All you need is a face and a movie camera. 


Read the details of the WARNER BROS.- 
UNIVEX "Home Screen Test’ contest in 
the June issue of "PICTURE PLAY Maga- 
zine. You can win any one of three first 
prizes consisting of screen tests in the 
WARNER BROS. Studios (The producers 
of "THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN 
HOOD") with three trips to Hollywood as 
guests of the Beverly Hills Hotel, or any 
one of 75 other valuable prizes, by simply 
submitting a reel of film of either relative 
or friend. 


Here's the amateur photographer's lifetime 
opportunity. Read the current PICTURE 
PLAY Magazine for details and enter your 
name as a contestant today! 


Read the June Issue of 

















Picture Play for Details 
& 
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the next issue! 


ROUNDS. A complete pre- 

" prec ce outdoor backgrounds that will 
help every amateur. 

e@ NICKOLAS MURAY .. . famous ad- 

4 vertising photographer, famous for his abil- 
ity to create appetite appeal in photo- 
graphs of food. 

e CAROLA RUST... the July cover is 
a full color shot taken by this outstanding 
photographer of men. 

@ MAJOR A. W. STEVENS ... an in- 
spiring article on the work of this noted 
aerial photographer. 

@ HARRY CHAMPLIN... a fascinat- 
ing story about the work of this Bers ad 
pher, famous for his finegrain developer. 


THESE FEATURES AND DOZENS 
MORE WILL APPEAR IN THE 
JULY ISSUE 


ON SALE JUNE 10 
Subscribe Now! $2.50 per year! 











608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Charlie Ebbets 


(Continued from page 15) 











rare bird hatcheries after the shutter 
snapper parked his car at the highway’s 
end. 

A brief summary of that excursion in a 
frail punt into the uninhabited fastness 
will give you some idea of what manner 
of man undertook it. Ebbets was able to 
pole his craft for only a short distance. 
Then he had to lie on his back and pull 
the punt through the mangrove jungle by 
grasping the boughs and branches which 
formed the network overhead. 

Fifteen miles of travel in that fashion, 
with brief stretches of poling, comprised 
the difficult course to the hatcheries. 
Without his compass the photographer 
never would have attained his goal. 

The remarkable collection of 80 rare 
bird pictures, portraying all ages and 
stages of the wood ibis and egret—from 
the pipping of the eggs to the migration 
of former nestlings—which Ebbets made 
during that excursion was well worth the 
suffering and hardships. The sand fleas 


" and. mosquitoes preyed so ravenously on 


what must have been their first sample 
of white man’s blood that Ebbets was 
puffed up from hundreds of bites when 
he finally got back to civilization. It was 
so dark in the densely shaded spots that 
Charlie had to use flashbulbs in making 
pictures of the nest birds and eggs. 

When is a wildcat really wild? Ebbets 
says it’s not until you shoot a flashbulb 
4 or 5 feet from his face in order to take 
his picture on the lofty limb where you’ve 
treed him. 

He spent thirty nights in the Ever- 
glades, with hounds and a camera, hunt- 
ing wildcats before he completed a satis- 
factory series of synchronized flash pic- 
tures covering this form of night hunting. 

Some of the cats sprang at him so 
fiercely and with such split-second rapid- 
ity as to knock him headlong from his 
own elevated perches. Others clawed and 
slashed at him as they hurtled past him 
in the tree-tops. The Seminoles call him 
“Wildcat Charlie” because of his esca- 
pades with the 30 to 40-pound beasts. 

It would be no misnomer to call him 
“Alligator Charlie,” for he’s one shutter- 
snapper who can—and does—bulldoze 


| and truss up adult ’gators. One night re- 


cently Ebbets and several friends cap- 


tured 21 alligators from 4 to 10 feet long. | 


It is relatively simple to locate an alli- 


gator in the grass around waterholes at | 


night by the glint of his dull red eyes in 
the lamplight. Charlie wears a hunting 
searchlight (something like a miner’s 
lamp) in his cap; the bright light attracts 
and temporarily hypnotizes the reptile. 
Ebbets steals up to the fascinated ’gator 
and makes a flying tackle at him. Ten 


| years’ practice at this business has made 
him skillful; he usually lands on the 


*gator’s back, clamps a paralyzing hold 
with his hands on its neck, and simul- 
taneously locks a semi-scissors hold with 
his legs on its tail, which is its secondary 
weapon of defense. 

While Charlie holds the alligator his 
companions rope together its dangerous 
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COMPLETE with F.8 
ACHROMATIC LENS 


Takes all sizes of nega- 
tives from 35 mm to 2% 
x 25 inches inclusive 
(full vest pocket size) and 
equivalent sections of larg- 
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2 to 5 times on baseboard. 
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be used as contact printer. 
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Visual 
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pact—3 4%” diameter. Built to last. A photo- 
graphic textbook. Pays for itself in film 
savings. Fully guaranteed. Ask your 
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254 Sutter Street San Francisco 
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size, as pictured.) 


It's precise, it's fool proof, 
it's ever-ready, it's swift, 
it's complete, it's inex- 
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jaws. Then the hunters lash its tail and 
legs harmlessly above its back. 

If the ’gator is in its den Ebbets prods 
it with a long bamboo pole, to which is 
fastened a steel hook like a fish-hook. 
The infuriated saurian snaps its jaws 
upon the hook, is hauled in and trussed up 
with ropes. As you might imagine, all this 
produces plenty of stirring action for pic- 
torial presentation; and Ebbets has cap- 
italized on every possibility. 

In order to obviate any opportunity for 
critics to claim that he fakes his pictures 
Charlie Ebbets carries an automatic timer 
in his equipment and makes a picture 
of himself in every setting where he 
shoots his outstanding Everglades scenes. 
Thus he is the most photographed camera 
operator who ever explored the laby- 
rinths of the Ten Thousand Islands, the 
mangrove swamps of the Mexican Gulf, 
the wild life of the Everglades, and the 
bird rookeries of the Florida Keys. The 
timer is set for one minute, which affords 
the photographer ample opportunity to 
pose in the picture after he has focused 
and set the camera. 

Ebbets is now chief of the Cotton- 
mouth Moccasin Club, a social and scien- 
tific organization of 30 lovers of the 
outdoors and its creatures. But the snakes 
out in the glades apparently refuse to 
recognize the authority of Chieftain Char- 
lie; a moccasin bit him not so long ago 
and put him in the hospital for two 
weeks. And once while hunting snakes 
and making pictures Charlie slipped on a 
log just as he was grasping for the neck 
of a cottonmouth; he missed the snake’s 
neck but the snake did not miss, biting 
the photographer’s right thumb. It was 
not the first snake bite for Ebbets but it 
proved the most serious. 

Previously he had been bitten by rat- 
tlesnakes several times but on each occa- 
sion he promptly slashed the wounds 
with a sterilized razor blade which he 
always carries into the Everglades and 
sucked the venom from the wounds so 
successfully that medical treatment was 
unnecessary. 

Snake bites are catalogued by Ebbets 
in the same category as his encounter 
with the Capone body guards. Assigned 
to get a picture of Al Capone, Ebbets 
made the shot contrary to the protests of 


. these watchdogs. One of the guardians 


promptly bounced a stiff punch off Char- 
lie’s chin; Ebbets countered with a right 
cross; the other. guard drew a gun and 
was about to shoot the photographer 
when police interference saved the cam- 
eraman. 

Many of those Florida bathing girl pic- 
tures which you have seen in the news- 
papers and magazines are the work of this 
southerner. He has made 5,000 such pic- 
tures on contract during the last half 
decade. During the last 20 years at one 
time or another he has represented prac- 
tically every large American news pic- 
ture service. His beats have extended 
from New England to Florida, from New 
York to California, and from the Pacific 
Northwest to Mexico. He has learned 
what to do and when to do it, and hence 
so far has escaped being stopped perma- 
nently. 

But he hasn’t always ducked at the 








You get what you see when 
you snap it with a 


KORELLE 6x6cm. REFLEX 


The small camera 
with the big 
camera features 
@ Reflex Focus 
@ 12 Negatives 
on 120 film 
@ Lenses 
Interchange 
® Focal Plane 
Shutter 
®@ No Parallax 


@ Before you buy a camera you must see 
this sensational “candid’”’ miniature. It’s 
“tops” for all speed, action, scientific and 
pictorial work. It gets better pictures 
every time. Critical users all over the 
country attest to this—better check over 
and be convinced. 


FREE CATALOG 

Chock full of real buys” in fine cameras 
and accessories for “stills or movies”. New, 
used and reconditioned. Hundreds of values 
in fine lenses—supplies, dark room equip- 
ment, etc. Write today. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
223 W. Madison St._CHICAGO, ILL. |} 
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The lowest-priced, precision-built 
candid camera ever offered! So fast 
you can “stop action” instantly on 
hundreds of difficult subjects. Fitted 
with new: Achromar Precision 
Lens—individually focused, adjusted 
and tested. Shutter for time 
exposures and 1/50-of-a-second snap- 
shots. Spy-glass type view finder. Self- 
opening. Uses new 15¢ fast, fine- 
grain UniveX Ultrapan film roll. 
Negative size 114” x 1144”. Makes ex- 
cellent 3” x4” enlargements. 
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@ Ultra fine grain 

® Complete gradation 

@ No loss in emulsion speed 

@ Maximum shadow detail 

@ Excellent for under exposures 

Economical: 32 oz. develops 
17 rolls of 35 mm. 


32 oz. bottie $1.10 
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214” on 120 film 
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| right moment. After one successful trip | 







to the Everglades Charlie attempted to | 


_ crank his auto, which had stalled in a 
| lonely sector. The car started and charged 
forward, knocking Ebbets down. Before 
he could move he was pinned underneath 
the machine and dragged for 100 feet 
along a rough coral rock road. 
The engine quit again when the car ran 
into a barrier of rocks; Ebbets lay uncon- 
scious until passing motorists took him to 


| a doctor. The upshot of it was that Char- 


lie was encased from hips to chin in a 
plaster cast, and remained under a nurse’s 
care for several months. 

Shortly after his release from the hos- 
pital, one afternoon Ebbets heard the 
sound of an enormous explosion down 
on the Miami waterfront. Grabbing his 
camera he dashed to the scene and found 
a palatial pleasure yacht gutted by an 
internal explosion. Charlie made half a 
dozen exposures, then hastened to the 
other side of the vessel for one last pic- 
ture. As he arrived there he was-greeted 
by another explosion mightier than the 
first, which knocked him unconscious. 

First aid revived him; he staggered to 
his darkroom, developed his negatives, 
made prints, and then delivered himself 
to the nearest physician for repairs. 

The blowups, snakebites, and other 
such incidents are the spice of life to this 


| news photographer. They will continue 


as long as Ebbets continues to get enjoy- 
ment out of shooting pictures in the 
midst of them. When the thrills run out, 
so—probably—will Charlie Ebbets.—fx 


| Edward Weston 


| (Continued from. page 12) 











Meyer Plasmat lens. 
Upon being asked for his opinion of the 


miniature camera, Weston had this to 


say: “Minicams are fine instruments, but 
are not good cameras for beginners. They 
should be used only by experienced work- 
ers, and then only when necessary. 

“So far as good photography is con- 
cerned they have a very limited field, in 
which, of course, they are invaluable. 


| But you cannot get perfect photographic 
| quality in your prints with a miniature 





camera. Personally, I like to study and 


see the ‘finished print’ on the groundglass _ 


before I trip the shutter.” 

In 1937 Edward Weston was awarded 
a $2000 fellowship by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. He 
is the first photographer ever to receive 
this honor; and the fact that it was re- 
cently extended another year is fitting 
tribute to his careful work. The grant 
was made to enable him to photograph 
the West. I asked him what he con- 
sidered his objective in this undertaking. 


“The objective of my work has been | 


erroneously reported in the press as being 


| the making of a photographic cross-sec- 


tion of the West, particularly as regards 
agriculture,” he said. “My true program 
is summed up in one word: life. I expect 
to photograph anything suggested by that 
word which appeals to me during the term 
of my fellowship.” 

Now let’s hear what Edward Weston 


| has to say on the controversial subject 
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of composition. 

“There must be broad symbolism in 
every artist's work. My own work has 
sometimes been spoken of because of its 
pattern and texture. If I thought my 
work only meant pattern and texture I 
would quit photography tomorrow. Form 
is more important to me. 

“Many photographers are irked by the 
so-called limitations of the camera, and 
try to imitate painting and other art forms. 
To me the limitations of the camera are 
In the 
same way, the limitations of the poet’s 
sonnet are what make it. 

“I don’t know a thing about the rules 
of composition. I make my own. The 
subject is very difficult to write about, 
and perhaps can never be explained in 
words, since it is so involved in personal 
experience and growth. Words, ‘art criti- 
cism,’ and explanations are the curse of 
today so far as art is concerned. To me, 
composition is the clearest and strongest 
way of seeing a subject.” 

Weston’s advice to the beginner is char- 
acteristically simple and unpretentious. 
“Start out with a simple outfit, and learn 
all there is to know about it,” he coun- 
sels. “You can do this adequately with an 
inexpensive 34% x 4% view camera on a 
sturdy tripod, fitted with a five dollar 
rectilinear lens. 

“If I have any ‘message’ worth giving 
to a beginner it is that there are no short 


| cuts in photography (or in anything else, 


for that matter). I can give a student 
every bit of information I possess to no 
avail unless he has real love for his medi- 
um and is willing to sacrifice years of his 
life to it. I have worked 35 years, yet 
this year I feel that I have made definite 
progress.” 


Such is Edward Weston’s creed, which | 


has made him one of the leading photog- 
raphers of our time. Throughout his en- 
tire philosophy and method of working 
runs one single thread, the undeviating 
line of simplicity. He has shown that 
careful attention to detail, not elaborate 
equipment, is the secret of good photog- 
raphy. It’s a valuable message to the 
amateur photographer.— 


Non-Skid Tripod Base 


N THE past I have had considerable 

trouble in setting up a tripod on 
smooth surfaces. I finally hit upon the 
following idea which I have found to be 
very successful as well as inexpensive. 

Before setting up the tripod I lay a 
large sheet of corrugated cardboard on 
the floor. It is then easy to stick the tri- 
pod points into this, where they will be 
securely anchored. Any changes may 
be made merely by lifting the points and 
replacing them where desired. 

In order to make this sheet easier to 
carry, I have cut part way through it, 
folded it, and reinforced the fold with 
adhesive tape, making a durable hinge. 
A sheet 24” by 36” is large enough for 
most purposes, and folds into a size easily 
carried. I obtained the sheet that I use 
from a printers’ supply house, but the 
sides of any large cardboard box will 
serve the purpose as well.—Gilbert L. 
Campbell, Urbana, IU. 
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CAMERAS 


SWAP: 3” f 1.5 Meyer Plasmat for Gra- 
flex. Franz Allebach, 4866 Winthrop, 
Chicago. 

WATSON 9x12 cm. Zeiss Tessar f 4.5, case, 
F.P. Adapter, 9 film holders, $40.00. Owen 
Billman, 314 Magnolia St., Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED 16 mm. movie camera also 
films. Box 731, Lincoln, Nebr. 


CAMERAS — Miniature — Professional. 
Bought—Sold—Traded. Many bargains. 
Write Camera-Mart, 70 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


RETINA II f 2 NEW—$126. L. M. Camp- 
bell, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


CONTAX II, f 1.5, Case. Like New. Reg- 
istered. $230.00. Canady, State Theatre, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CASH for used Graflex camera. Demp- 
sey, 14209 Gratiot, Detroit, Michigan. 


ROLLEICORD f 3.5, case, enlarger, ac- 
cessories, $57. Golombik, 153 Fifth, Pel- 
ham, N.Y. 


VERITO nine inch f 4, $18. Walter Hand- 
werk, Slatington, Pa. 


SPEED Graphic 2% x 3% f 4.5; 34% x 4% 
f 4.5, $100 each. Never used. J. Harris, 
Box 235, Menlo Park, Calif. 


WANTED—14” Auto-Graflex Telephoto 
Lens. Stephen Harris, Dover, Mass. 


REFLECTA f 4.5 Focusing Reflex—un- 
used—$18.50. Hill, Loller Road, Hatboro, 
Pa. 


HOBBY Specials—Guaranteed like new 
bargains—B&H Telate f 3.5 lens, $42.00. 
Argus f 4.5, $10.00. Midget Marvel, $17.50. 
Weston Exposure meter,,$18.50. 214x2% 
f 45 Enlarger, $20.00. Grab these while 
you can. Hobby Man, Jefferson, Iowa. 


IF you’re an Argus fan, write me. Hoff- 

man, 5421 Atlanta, New Orleans. 

SELL Pancratic Telephoto lens. Fits 
Avus. Carl Kanske, Kiel, Wis. 

IT’S HERE. The new 16mm Excel cam- 

era, $22.50 prepaid. Sample 16mm color 
Im, 50c. Free 16mm, 8mm bargain lists. 
Home Movies, Box 216P, Easton, Penna. 

BRAND New Rolleicord f 3.5 lens, $65. 

E. R. Ingalls Asheville, N.C. 


EXCHANGE Postcard Grafiex for Rollei- 
flex. John Ingram, 51 E. Superior, Chi- 
cago. 
























































ARGUS Candid Camera, New, $12.50. 
Malena Co., 616 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


SPRING SALE! Contax 1, Tessar f 3.5, 





| $79.50. New built-in Range Finder Argus 


model C, $25.00. Rolleicord f 4.5, $39.50; 
f 3.5, $59.50. 4x5 Speed Graphic 6” Tessar, 
f 4.5, Compur shutter, Range Finder, 
$88.00. Exakta f 3.5, $69.50. National Gra- 
flex f 3.5, $55. Maximar A f 4.5, $38.00. 
Sunray Enlarger List $32.50, Special Sale 
price, $24.50. 5x7 Triple Extension View 
Camera with tripod, $29.50. 4x5 View 
Camera, same, $29.50. Complete Home 
Movies Department—Trades Accepted— 
10 Day Trial Plan—8, 16mm silent, sound 
Library. Leica G f 2, $135.00. Contax III 
f 2, $182.50, Zeiss Super C f 2.8, $69.50. 
Zeiss Super A f 3.5, $59.50. Mogull’s, 
1944-P Boston Road, N.Y.C. 

GOLDIE f 29 Compur unused $26.00. 
Wm. Olpp, Jr., Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


CONTAX I f 2, Accessories, as new, $140. 
N. Oberle, 2450 Grantwood, Toledo, O. 
KEYSTONE 8 Movie, f 3.5 Perfect, $23.50. 
“Bus” Olpp, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
LEICA G f 2, case, $118.50. Peters, 1772- 
46 St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

214x344 NEW Weston, Plate, Film Pack 
Camera Trioplan f 4.5 Compur, Case, 
$36.50. P.O. Box 67, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
CONTAX III f 2, $179.50, Eveready Case, 
New, Guaranteed. Phillips, 1228 Park 
Row Bldg., N.Y.C. 


WANTED—35mm Welti. Gladwin Shel- 























| don, Sheyenne, N.D. 





CONTAX III f 15 Eveready Case, 
$225.00. Spolan, Rm. 210, 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


CONTAX III, f 2, case, $160. Like new. 
Silverstein, Rugby, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BANTAM SPECIAL, like new, $65. C. 
Tucker, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


FREE! Camera List. Send Stamp. J. 
Warshal & Sons, First and Madison-N, 
Seattle, Wash. 


BANTAM SPECIAL f 2 Field Case, $64.00, 
purchased Feb. 1938. J. B. West, P. O. 
Box 93, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


CONTAFLEX 1.5 like new, built-in me- 
ter, $210.00. Joe Zeidelman, 4160 Girard, 
Philadelphia. 


WILL purchase, sell or exchange, new- 
used cameras, equipment. Joe Zeidelman, 
4160 Girard, Philadelphia. 


























KODAK Pupille f 2 range finder, filters 
case, other accessories, new condition, 


$42.50. E. Kirdahy, 211 Smith St., Brook- | 


lyn, N.Y. 


TRADE 4x5 Graflex for Contax. Bennon 
Kuffel, 2206 N. Rockwell, Chicago. 


SELL—Leica D, Contax I, Graflex D with 
cases very reasonable. H. M. Kraner, 215 
Wall St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


LEICA G f 2 Eveready case, $125.00, 
guaranteed. Linder, 280 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


WANTED: Late National or Small B 
Graflex. Virgil Laune, Loveland, Colo. 


CONTAX III f 2 Eveready case, $179.50. 
Linder, 280 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


WANTED Eastman Autofocus Model B 
Enlarger, complete. Geo. Macklin, 3721 
Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


DOLLINA II f 2.9 $43.50, Foth Derby f 2.5 
case, $25. 167 Main, Tiffin, Ohio. 


























A HAND-PICKED 


MARKET 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S 
classified section is the medium to 
use as your salesman! 


@ Every reader is a prospect. 


@ There is no dead circulation. 














PHOTO SUPPLIES 


RAYS Elect Contact Printers. Illustrated 
Folder Free. C. M. Barbour, Box 205, 
Glasgow, Ky. 


WANTED: 105 or 135mm Leitz lens 
Cheap. Clyde Baumgardner, Hazard, Ky. 


WANT film cassettes for Contax II. Rt. 3, 
Box 714-A, Stockton, Calif. 


CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated 
Photographic Alamanac listing everything 
se. res movie cameras, films, 
enses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds 
of bargains, new and used. All guaran- 
teed. We take your old camera or equip- 
ment in trade. Write for free copy of new 
Photographic Almanac and money-saving 
bargain book—just out! Limited edition. 
Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photo- 
graphic Headquarters since 1899), 230 
South Wabash, Dept. 6-PP, Chicago. 


FREE 1938 Bargain Sheet. Write now. 
Hobby Man, Jefferson, Iowa. 


WORLD FAMOUS Rich Cowhide cases, 
Evereadys for Argus, Foth, Wirgins, Re- 
flecta, Vollenda, $3.75 postpaid. Others, 
$4.50, Guaranteed. Quentin, W. Salem, Il. 


WANTED: Stereflectoscope, Heidoscope, 
or Rolleidoscope 6x12 f 45. Willis E. 
McDowell, P.O. Box 955, Spencer, N.C. 


FULL list price allowed for your Model 
EE or Model E Kodascope only toward 
the purchase of the new Model G Koda- 
scope. Rifles, Shotguns, Target Pistols 
and other firearms accepted in trade at 
liberal allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, 
Graflexes, Weston meters, and all photo- 
graphic equipment, motion picture and 
“still.” Authorized dealers for every lead- 
ing manufacturer, including Zeiss, Leitz, 
Eastman, Bell & Howell, etc. National 
Camera Exchange, Established in 1914, 11 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DUPONT Superior Panchromatic, re- 
packed (Guaranteed), 35 mm., 25 foot 
roll, $1.30. Optical Laboratories, Larch- 
mont, N.Y. 


PHOTO Finishers Envelopes, samples— 
write Pearce Press, R5, Danbury, Conn. 
WANT anastigmat lens, also Korona 4x5. 
Box 73, Ranier, Minnesota. 

FREE Enlargement with purchase of hypo 
bath test or hypo elimination test. Only 


$1 each. Used by Hollywood technicians. 
Photox, Box 1482, Long Beach, Calif. 


PHOTO FINISHING 












































| ARGUS FANS, 314x5 glossy or velvet en- 


largements from your negatives on dou- 
bleweight Brovira, 5c each. Superior 
Photo, 5513 W. 25th PIl., Cicero, Ill. 


8x10 DOUBLE WEIGHT enlargements, 
45c, 3 for $1.00 (coin). C. E. Kelley, 81 
Perkins St., Brockton, Mass. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


MAKE money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. 
Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. 
Interesting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 2255, Chicago. 
PHOTOGRAPHY Self Taught. Complete 
course, 25c. Make money. Hobby Man, 
Jefferson, Iowa. 
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IMPROVE your photography. Special 
courses in laboratory technique, enlarge- 
ments, composition, small classes eve- 
nings, ividual instruction. Geo. C. 
Poundstone, 2605 Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED, original poems, songs, for im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to 
Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 
182, Toronto, Can. 


WE buy crime photos, anywhere; good 
rates. Complete details, instructions, 25c. 
CRIME WRITERS SYNDICATE, 22 
Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 

500% PROFIT selling gold leaf letters, 
Stores and Offices. Free Samples. Me- 
tallic Co., 450 N. Clark, Chicago. 
STUTTERING and Stammering corrected 
at home. Descriptive booklet free. Paul 
J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PATENTS. Low Cost. Book and advice 
free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 758, Wash- 
ington, D.C 


BUYER’S GUIDE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
EARL V. LEWIS CO. 


Reloads for 35mm. Cartridges, Agfa Ultra Speed, 
Super X, S.S. Pan, Panatomic or Dupont Superior 
213A West 11th St. ; 


New York City 
G. & H. MOYSE, Inc. 


Camera Repairing—All Makes—Work Done For 
Trade—Bellows Made to Order 
116 Nassau St. 


SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 


A special classified rate is now offered for 
readers (non-commercial) who wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange cameras or . 10 
words for $1.00. Extra words Payable 
in advance. 


















































Attention, Print Swappers! 


EVERAL readers seem to want to ex- 
periment with the practice of swap- 
ping prints, which has been mentioned in 
Candid Shots from time to time. We are 
glad to help the idea along, but we must 
warn you that we cannot be responsible 
for any difficulties which may arise. 
Regarding this subject of swapping, it 
seems noteworthy that several of our 
English readers are anxious to obtain 
prints depicting scenery in America. 
Their names and addresses are as follows: 
Norman S. Nye, 38 Seward Road, Han- 
well, W. 7, London, England. 
Donald Bignell, 56 Maple Road, Surbi- 
ton, Surrey, England. 
Frank H. Maxfield, 214 Clyde Road, 
Tottenham, London, England. 





Among would-be swappers in the 
United States are: 

L. J. Roberson, 935 W. Highland, Santa | 
Ana, Calif. 

Howard E. Jones, 718 Cascade Ave., 
Hood River, Ore. 

William Soames, 949 Lowry Ave., N.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Reginald Fortune, 406 Myrtle Ave., 
Flint, Mich. 

James Bennett, Box 4, Allenwood, N.J. 

Walter C. Brooke, 210 W. Sixth St., 





Boyertown, Pa.— 
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designing of photographic lenses, particu- 
larly the anastigmat and the Tessar. His 
book, “Theory and Development of Pho- 
tographic Objectives” is recognized as the 
standard treatise in all countries. We wish 
to join with his host of friends throughout 
the world in wishing Dr. Moritz von Rohr 
a very happy birthday. 


S MIGHT be expected, the amateur 
pictures we receive are improving in 
quality. To some extent this is due to the 
steady improvement in photographic 
equipment. But a lot of credit must go to 
the earnest effort being made by amateurs 
to improve their work. 

The amateur thinks about and reads 
about his hobby during most of his spare 
time. This is producing results. Also, the 
usual foolish barriers of age, race, creed, 
and occupation vanish when photographic 
addicts gather, which encourages the ex- 
change of ideas. 

Another healthy sign is the increasing 
versatility of the amateur. Old-timers are 
discovering the thrills of using a minia- 
ture. Youngsters who began with 35 mm. 
equipment are learning what fun it is to 
work with plate-back cameras. The be- 
ginner is investigating filters and lens 
shades. 

From a different angle it might be 
argued that some of the fine new material 
available is retarding the amateur’s prog- 
ress. For instance, he’s too apt to jump 
from one type of film to another. We feel 
that for general use he should select one 
emulsion and stay with it until he realizes 
its potentialities and learns to master 
them. That’s the first step toward an auto- 
matic routine of camera operation and 
that is the only right path to good pic- 
tures. 

So, until this time next month, we take 
our leave.—A.F.M. 


Another Black Paint Formula 


AVING had difficulty in finding a 
really dead black paint for non-re- 
flecting surfaces, such as the inside of an 
enlarger, I took some casein glue mixed 
as directed for wood gluing, and added 
dry lamp black, beating thoroughly with 
a small egg beater. When well mixed, I 
thinned with water to a consistency which 
would apply smoothly with a brush. 
This paint dries in half an hour or less, 
will adhere to either wood or metal with- 
out rubbing off, and the resulting sur- 
face is an absolutely dead black.—H. I. 
| Calkins, Lomita, Calif. 


MINICAM SPECIALS! 
ORDER BY MAIL OR TELEGRAM 
LEICA Gf2 case |= 1842 
CONTAX Il f2 case = “149° 


LIBERAL TRADE-INS 
BARGAINS IN NEW AND USED CAMERAS 


GEORGE LEVINE & SONS 


1S CORNHILL Est. 1896 BOSTON, MASS. 














PHOTOGRAPH 
AGAINST THE SUN 
In | Any Direction—Any Time of Day 


“COUNTER LIGHT CAP 


Do not miss the interesting scene 
or subject you would like to take 
because the 
sun is in the 
wrong posi- 
tion—or defer 
the picture to some 
later date or time 
- - - Simply attach 
Counter Light Cap 
to your camera as 
innumerable pho- 
tographers do—and 

photograph all day long in any di- 
rection. In addition to prolonging your pho- 
tographic day, the use of Counter Light Cap 
enables beautifully pictorial, soft and plastic 
results that have been hitherto unobtainable. 
— with extreme moderation from $2.50 


faa Model............ $3.60 Contax Model..........$5.00 
Literature on Request 
HUGO MEVER & CO. 
245 West 55th S New York 


FREE CATALOG! 


Send now for our big, 84 page catalog of 
cameras, enlargers, movie equipment and 
accessories. Buy direct from the heart 
of the world’s photographic industry. 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 
DEPT. PP-22 ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 































FREE-LANCE 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PROFESSIONAL and Semi-Professional: We 
market high qualit 7 feature-type pictures to 
all first-class publications. We have a few 
openings for outstanding artists who can 
phere § submit exceptional photographic 


ChOWN Foro FEATURES, 11 West 42nd St, New York City 

















SHOOT BENJAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOLS 
WITH SAFETY 


Ange wate wage a 








Single 


177 ye 22 or BB Price $7.50, Hol- 
80 177 and 22 Single Shot Air Rifies $7.50 
Shot BB Re; 





—Sin, le Shoe. “BB EN Rite $6.00-—25 eater Air 
5c mI ets Air fontets & 
a sr caise Varpete freee. ‘Write Today 
Benes AIR RIFLE co. -» 833 Marion St.,St.Louis,Mo.,U.S.A. 
New Hair on 
Your Head or 
Science ~—s many veg a Fang ar aad pale 
ness are du ue to roots 
cheap price, feeds starved roots, 
aa failing | hair, Feel results on very first treat- 
Send name for Ss, cocks, peace terms, FREE 
Trial Offer and Free. Hydro-Vac. 


Rifle Direct—No license Lay a he 
DON’T BE! 
Money Back. 
Ronee no we! Lay Tae = x * - ¥— 
ment. Grows map brn hair "facts, head or Some sige back. 





won 
Inc., Dept. 456, Wainut Bia Bidg., Des Moines, come 





Sell POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY in your cam- 
era store. Write for resale prices to Camera 
Store Dept., 608, S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





MB B LOAD YOUR CAMERA FOR SPEED @ EB 


AGFA SUPER PAN PRESS 
Fi i M 


NOW AVAILABLE 
IN POPULAR SIZES 





~Mises.. 


SPEED SHIPMENT THE DA 
ORDER IS RECEIVED 


Pretessieags | and Ama- ® Chemicals 
ur 
Convira and Brovira @ Prepared Developers 
Papers 
Write for Price List “‘P”’ 
Shipped Factory Fresh from 


STICKLEY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


Beas rer NEW Y 
HOME TOWN OF AGFA ANSCO” 


1 = LOAD YOUR CAMERA FOR SPEED ER EB sedi 
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Bass Says: 


We, here at the Camera Cross 
Roads, feel that lenses are mighty 
personal . . . for instance we spea 
affectionately of Tom the Tessar; 
Rudolph the Rapid Rectilinear, and 
Mike the Meniscus . . . and cham- 
pion their prowess to the world. 
But we play no favorites . . . we 
sell what YOU want .. . so if you 
don’t see it in the ”ads” write me. 


President. 


/ The Darling of the Candid \ 
Camera field 


Dollina II 


Compares favor- 
ably in perform- 
ance with more 
expensive mini- 
cams. With 
coupled range 
finder, Schneid- 
er Radionar 
F :2.9 lens, Com- 
pur rapid shut- 


* - $49.75 


Eveready 
leather case 


_ $5.50 
Fis. $07.00 


Dollina O without coupled range 
finder, Certar F:4.5 lens, Vario $18.90 


shutter 
oe, Eveready case $5.00 f 

























Super B Ikonta 


Better than ever, with new large combina- 
tion coupled range finder and finder. With 


F :2.8 Tessar, Compur shutter to 
1/400. At Bass ” $150 
Leather Eveready case $9 











FOTH DERBY 


Focal plane minicam. Takes 
16 3x4 cm. on 127 film— 
speeds to 1/500 sec. Built in 
inved action release. Foth 
Anastigmat 


F:3.5 lens.......... $23.75 


TABOR CODE -nncnccnnccseccoses $1.25 








Voigtlander 
Superb 


Takes 12 21/4x21/, shots 
on 120 film. True Par- 
allax at all distances. 
Automatic film _ trans- 
port. Compur shutter 1 
sec. ‘to 1/250, Skopar 
aa P mons 65.50 
5. t 
BN wcostecnes $6 .50 


Eveready case ......$6.50 








‘“Give a man a horse he can ride’ . . and a 
ground glass to look through. Virile fans 
will be glad to know about the 


Super Press Bee Bee 


Durably made 61/2x9 
(2144x344) film pack 
and plate camera. . 
ae. es. Ons. 
GROUND GLASS, 
brilliant and direct 
finder . . Meyer Tri- 
oplan F:2.9 lens, 
Rapid Compur with 
delayed action shut- 
ter, with f.p. adapt- 


SSS stint? $59.75 
With Carl Zeiss F :3.5 lens, 


Compur Shuttet...............-<..0-.c-cse0se $59.50 








De Franne Sport 


214x3l,, also takes 16 v.p. on No. 120 
files 4 odenstock anastigmat F:3.8 lens, 
Prontor s shutter with delayed action. 


Sole, leather case, velvet $29.75 








SPEED 
GRAPHICS 


314x444, or 4x5 Speed 
Graphic with 13.5 cm. 
Laack double anastigmat 
F:4.5 in Compur B shut- 


new and. $97.50 


2% x 3Y%4—3Y%4 x 4Y¥q and 4x5 Speed $80 00 
oR tS Se ae - 
4%” Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 in Com- $37.00 


434” Cent Zens Tessar F:3.5 in Com- $63. 00 
5%” Cart Zeiss Tessar Fi. in Com: $47.00 
Bua" ee Tessar F:3.5 in Com- $80.00 
_ -« 1) ee - 

6” Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 in Compur $52.00 


K fart Ri Finder installed 

ala ange nder ins » com- 

GE Bae 5 RR DS A ZT $27.50 
Kalart Micromatie Speed Flash 























al $13.50 
Cu is baci Speed $25.00 
Medel © Siced Gus, Chrome Psep es 
EE al IE ATES 





16 mm. Sound on 
Film Refinements 


Now—Bass engineers have 
still further perfected the 
RCA 16mm S-O-F Camera, 
so that you can take Sound 
with the ease of silent. 
New electric motor drive 
fitted to the RCA is now 
ultra smooth — automatic 
voltage control tube now a part of the in- 
genious circuit of the 3 stage 110 volt high 
ain amplifier. 2 . 

For additional data, write for special bulle- 
tin. Refer to Dept. PP. 








179 
W. MADISON ST. 


ASS) 


Dept. P.P. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAMERA CO. 


The Camera Cross Roads of the World 








Bass throws down the gauntlet and de- 
fies his many reader-customers to 
match the following yalues .. . all 
sold on a definite “world-famous” 
money back with a smile guarantee. 
Check carefully, please. 


@ 300 mm. Tele Tessar F:8 Contax lens, 
sunshade and filter. Like 21 
new. Regularly $300............ $ 5.00 

@ 73 mm. Leitz Hektor F:1.9 in coupled 
mount for Leica. In fine ll 
condition. List $171................. $ 5.00 

@ 35 mm. Chrome Zeiss Orthometer F :4.5 
lens for Contax, metric. Un- 
usual bargain at.................-000+ $ 95.00 

® —— a B eos or lens. Most 
versatile candid camera for 

@ 35 mm. Super Nettel with Zeiss Tessar 
| Rony lens A a ho finder. 
ike new. egular 165 
> ee ee $115.50 

@ Makina Model II: deluxe chrome finish 

_- interchangeable bayonet mount . . 
with Anticomar F:2.9 . . Wide Angle 
F:6.8 lens. F:4.8 Telephoto 7 filters: 


auxiliary lenses, case . like 

new. Regulatty $540. Only... $365.00 
@ Makina Model I . . chrome finish . . 

with Anticomar F:2.9 . . Wide Angle 

F:6.8 Telephoto F:6.8 auxiliary lenses, 

case. Regularly $400. At $225 00 








Bass 
* — wee Sonset F 22 lens . . case 
. « good condition. egu- 
larly $362 . . at Best ss $175.00 
me Roseite 6 <4 with Radionar 
:2.9 lens. veready case. 
Like new. List $91.” At....... $ 67.50 
@ Korelle Reflex—used—Model I with Carl 
Zeiss Tessar F :3.5 lens. Car- 
tying case. List $140................ $ 87.50 
@ Baldexette—Model I Coupled range find- 
er. Trioplan F:2.9 lens. Compur shut- 
ter. Takes half 120 film. 
Like new. List $75—at Bass... 9 52.90 
@ Ihagee—vest pocket model . . with F :3.5 
Anastigmat lens, Compur 
ehutter. Regularly $42.50. $24.50 
@ 4x5 Naturalist Graflex with 24 inch 
B&L Telestigmat F:6.3 lens, complete 
i oon atagees, - magazine 
and holder . . condi- 
tion . . at hea vis $225.00 


V. P. DOLLY 


With Certar Anastigmat F:4.5 lens in new 
type Vario shutter. Compact, well-made, 
genuine leather bellows, automatic open- 
ing, brilliant finder. Bass 


price $16.75 


With Corygon Anastigmat F:3.5, Compur 
Model B_ shutter—speeds 1 
SiGe ED BDO ~ cexcessnccectestcpcintnge + 

















ENLARGERS 


FILMARUS—Takes 4x4 cm. 
or 35 mm. film . . condenser, 
red focus filter F:4.5 lens 


od dia- 
pl : $36 


FILMAREX-‘‘O”’ for 4x4 cm. Condenser type 
Red focus filter. F:4.5 lens with 
diaphragm. Deluxe model at........... 





Two New Bass 
Bargaingrams 
No. 234 for Cine fans . . lists thousands of 
items for 8 and 16 mm. equipment . . No. 
235 is the mewest Still Camera catalog of 


sensational values. Both available at no 
cost . . Write Dept. PP. 


ASS 


CAMERA CO. 


















179 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ul. 

















JOHN ARN 0 LD, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Executive Director of Photography and an outstanding camera man 
for more than a quarter-century. Mr. Arnold, who derives great pleasure from making “candid” movies, usually 
in full color, of his family with his Filmo 70-D, says, “Like most professional cinematographers, I take my personal 
movies with Filmo Cameras. Why? Because I can depend upon Bell & Howell design and precision construction 


to give me perfect pictures.” 


OR your personal movies, use the 

camera that the experts prefer ...a 
Filmo. For only a fine camera can pro- 
duce the theater-quality movies that you 
will want of your family and friends, 
your vacations and travels. 


With a Filmo, it’s as easy to take fine 
movies ... in full color or in black-and- 
white ... as to take still pictures. Film 
literally ones into place in the palm- 
size, pocket-fitting 8 mm. Filmo. No focus- 
ing is required. Simply sight through the 
spyglass viewfinder, press the button, and 
what you see, you get. Film for this camera 
is inexpensive ... at still-picture cost you 
can record both action and color! 

Even this lowest-priced Filmo has a 
lens capable of making fine movies in- 
doors as well as out ... of making color 
movies without extra gadgets. Extra fun 
is offered by the four operating speeds 
for fast and slow motion pictures, and by 


provisions for making animated car- “ 
As little as $11 down 


JE 


toons and titles and for using extra lenses. 
Only $55 at camera stores everywhere. 
16 mm. Filmos from $65 to $1155. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET, “How to Make 
Inexpensive Personal Movies.” Tells 
how easily anyone can record priceless 
scenes with a Filmo—in color or black- 
and-white. Mail the coupon. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago, New York, 
Hollywood, London. Since 1907 the 
largest manufacturer of precision equip- 
ment for motion picture studios of Holly- 
wood and the world. 


MAIL Coupon Now! 
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KODAK POCKET RANGE 
FINDER ‘ 
Used. with any camera that has" a focus 
scale. Look through the eyepiece, turn { 
knurled ring until the two halves of the im 
are perfectly matched, and there’s your ec 
rect distance, indicated by a pointer. $7. 







EASTMAN PREPARED DEVELOPERS 
(scientifically compounded—sup- 
plied in convenient packages) in- 
clude Universal Developer (for films 
and papers); M.Q. Developer; D-7 
Elon-Hydroquinione Borax Devel 
oper (for maximum shadow detail, 
fine grain); D-72, long keeping, fo: 
papers and panchromatic films. Fur- 





slips on camer ; 
Retaining 

in gh 
Pola-Sereeo 


Ring (B) fits 


Ring. ing, or Ko 


ther combinations pos- 
booklet (below)- 


Adapter 
Mount. Many © 
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ther details and prices in “Kodak 
Picture-Making Aids” (see below), 





EASTMAN-INTERVAL TIMER, 
MODEL B...Setting indicator au- 
tomatically winds mechanism. 


' At end of interval; bell rings. 
\ Used in developing; fixing, mak- 


KODAK ADJUSTABLE CUT FILM and FILM PACK TANK (above, left) 
and KODAK ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK (above, right) 
equip the amateur to develop roll film, cut film, and film packs 

with the utmost convenience and efficiency. 


ing long exposures. Adjustable 
stop for repeat timings. $5. 





10-watt bulb). 
light, any series, ba 


OAD in darkroom quickly 
and easily, after which 
you may develop, wash and fix 
changed through openings in 

~ light-trapped covers. 
Kodak Adjustable Cut Film 


and Film Pack Tank takes cut » 


fila and film: in all ama- 
eur sizes 4. 5x6 cm: to 
314x414 ‘inches. (Photos at 


left demonstrate ease of load- 
ing.) Interchangeable cores 
and adjustable flanges facili- 
tate switching from one film 
size to another. Price, $10. 


Kodak Adjustable Roll Film 
Tank accommodates roll film 
of four standard widths, ige 
cluding-these sizes: Nos. 828 
135,235,435, 127, 116, G46, 
120, 620. Price, $7.50, ~ 





Eastman’s latest accessories and sun- 
dries catalog, profusely illustrated. At 


your dealer’s, or write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N, Y. 











